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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1953 


UNrrep STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEI 


ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
N. th Orle CNS, La. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 10a.m., in the court- 
room, Post Office Building. New Orleans, La., Senator Charles W. 
Pobey (chairman ) presiding. 

Present : Senators Charles W. lobe and Charles E. Potter. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel: Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel; Stanley T. Fisher, Murray E. Jackson, and George Butler, 
vestigators. 

The Cuatrman. The time has arrived for the hearing to begin. Mr. 
Rice, will you call the witnesses / 

Mr. Rice. Senator Potter of Michigan will read a statement on 
behalf of the committee. 

Senator Porrer. Before proceeding with the testimony of the wit- 
nesses Who have been requested to appear today b fore the committee, 
we wish to make a brief statement since this is the first public hearing 
of this committee in New Orleans. 

The press and public will recall that the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Kefauver, concluded its work in 1951. As a 
result of that committee's Investigation, it was made quite plain that 
organized criminal elements in all the major regions covered made 
use of and, in most instances, were completely dependent on interstate 
communication and transportation facilities for the suecess of their 
illicit and illegal operations, particularly in the field of organized 
large-scale gambling. Also, there were considerable disclosures as to 
infiltration by hoodlums and racketeering into legitimate business, 
interstate in character. 

There was considerable popular support for a continuing inquiry 
by a committee of the Senate into the field of organized crime for the 
purpose of safeguarding, among other things, interstate communica 
tions and transportation facilities from utilization by organized crim- 
inal groups. The American Bar Association, through its committee 
on organized crime, of which that great and esteemed American, the 
late Judge Robert Patterson, was the chairman, has, by reason of its 
thorough study of the evil of organized crime, consistently recom- 
mended a continuing survey of this subject by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 41 of this, the 83d Congress. this 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was established. The resolution both authorized 
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and directed the subcommittee to co a full and complete study and 
nvestigation of any and all matters within the jurisdiction of the 


Committee on Interstate and Fore ign C ommerce, and especially of all 
matters pertaining to communications by telephone, telegraph, radio 
and television, civil aeronautics, domestic surface transportation, 


maritime matters generally, and particularly port security and con- 
ditions at harbors, ports, and other waterfront facilities which may 
affect the national health, safety, and interest, and the duties and 
responsibilities of the Department of Commerce in the field of foreign 
commerce and international trade. It also calls for a reappraisal of 
the effectiveness of measures and efforts instituted by Government 


agencies to control the shipment or transshipment of exported mate- 
rials to fore ion coun tries. 
It is ipparent from this directive that the scope of the Investigating 


Subecommittee’s function is both broad and comprehe nsive and covers 
such activities as may directly or substantially affect interstate and 


roreign commerce, 

‘The subcommittee has been functioning a little over 4 months, 
and during that time has directed its attention primarily to racke- 
{eering, criminal and corrupt activities on the waterfront in the New 
York-New Jersey area. This investigation will, of course, be extended 
eventually to other major ports of the United States. The com- 
mittee has had a number of hearings to date on the waterfront 
activities in the New York-New Jersey area and the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore area. Testimony has been received from shipping com- 
panies, stevedoring companies, dock workers, Government officials, 
law enforcement officials, and others concerned with the waterfronts 
of our Nation. 

The chairman wishes to express the committee’s deep apprec iation 
for the splendid cooperation given to the committee and its staff by 
the people of New Orleans, the board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, the mayor’s office, by Hon. J. Skelly Wright, a 
judge, who made the courtroom available, by U nited States Marshal 
Knopp and his staff, Tom Maguire of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, who loaned office space, to the United States Immigration 
Service, the Internal Revenue, the Secret Service, and others who 
materially assisted in the preparation of mater ial for these hearings. 
We intend to explore fully into maritime matters and conditions in 
the harbors, ports, and waterfront facilities here as they pertain to 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

We are particularly interested in the effect and consequences of the 

nfiltration of racketeering and criminal elements into waterfront 
open ition on the shipping industry, on the efficiency of port opera- 
tions, on the shipment and handling of military supplies, and on 
commercial and governmental shipping costs. 

One of the most frightening aspects of the east coast waterfront 
investigation to date is the disclosure that persons with serious crim- 
inal records and tendencies have infiltrated and taken over waterfront 
unions to the extent that they are in a position to dictate, so to speak, 

ith respect to the shipment of military supplies to our fighting 
hie es and defense installations abroad. 

Further, from information furnished the committee, it is apparent 
that racketeering and corrupt conditions on the New York and New 
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Jersey docks have contributed substantially to the decline in traffic 
at the port of New York. Many shippers have become disgusted and 
have diverted their business to other ports. We note and applaud 
the fact that, to the contrary, traffic through the port of New Orleans 
is ever increasing, and thus conclude that conditions here are less 
affected by racketeering. 

It is to be emphi sized that this committee has no prosecutive func- 
tion, but rather is a survey group doing a research or intelligence 
job in the field of commerce in order to determine if there is a need 
for the tightening of existing Federal legislation or new laws designed 
to more effectively deal with the problem. 

Thus, there is no basis for reluctance on the part of any witness 
summoned to assist in the job of getting at the facts. 

The committee has adopted rules of procedure designed to accord 
fair treatment to all. I thing it would be wise, at this time, if our 
counsel, Mr. Rice, would review the rules of the committee. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, at one of the early organizational meet- 
ings of the subcommittee, you will recall it was voted by the committee 
to adopt certain rules of procedure, among which was one which 
called for a ruling that one es of the subcommittee would con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of taking testimony. 

The Cuarrman. That is on the basis of the trans position of the old 
saying, “One with God is a majority.’ 

Mr. Rice (reading): That any witness summoned at a public or executive 
hearing, unless the committee, by a majority vote, determines otherwise, may 
be accompanied by counsel who shall be permitted, while the witness is testi- 
fying, to advise him of his rights. 

In those cases in which public testimony is given which affects adversely the 
reputation of or otherwise defames a person, it shall be the policy to give that 
person reasonable opportunity to call witnesses in his own behalf, and otherwise 
to answer adequately the charges made against him. In view of the many 
different situations which might possibly arise, it is deemed impracticable to 
set down any rigid rule for application in all cases involving the defamation of 
individual reputations. 

“In public hearings, any person who is the subject of an investigation may 
cross-examine other witnesses giving testimony relating to his case by submitting 
questions in writing to the chairman. With the consent of a majority of the 
committee then present, these questions will be put to the witness by a member 
of counsel of the committee. 

There are other rules, but I think those are the only rules that would 
be of interest to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. If any counsel does represent a witness, that coun- 
sel may not and cannot answer questions on behalf of the witness; the 
witness will answer the questions himself? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. We have been asked to announce there will be no 
smoking in the courtroom. 

May we advise our good friends, the photographers, that we would 
appreciate it if you do not snap pictures of the witness while he is 
testifying. Itisdisconcerting. If you want to get your pictures prior 
to that time, that is all right. . 

The Cuamrman. We will call Mr. Harry S. Hardin, president of 
the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans. 

Will you gentlemen who represent the port please stand? 
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TESTIMONY OF HARRY S. HARDIN, SR., PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, PORT OF NEW ORLEANS: W. B. FOX, VICE PREST- 
DENT; E. H. LOCKENBERG, ne MANAGER; J. A. McNIVEN, 
CHIEF ENGINEER; J. 7 ae D, SUPERINTENDENT, PUBLIC COM- 
MODITY WAREHOUSE AND FOR EIGN TRADE ZONE NO. 2; C. T. 
BAYARD, SUPERIN canee OF DOCKS; E. 8. STIEGMAN, LEGAL 
ASSISTANT; H. E. WILLIAMSON, AUDITOR; CAPT. T. L. LEWIS, 
ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER; AND D. B. SHEPHERD, 
COMPTROLLER 


Mir. Harpixn. My name Harry S. Hardin, president, board of 


oners of the port ¢ f New Orleans. This is Mr. W. B. Fox. 
vice president, 
Nv. Rice. He is al member of the Board of Commissione1 rs ¢ 
Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir: vice president. This is Mr. E. H. Locken 


bere, General Manager: Mr. J. A. McNiven, Chief Engineer: Mr. 
J. H. Boyd, Manager of the Foreign Trade Zone No. 2; Mr. D. B. 
Shepherd, Comptroller; Mr. H. E. Williamson, Auditor; Mr. C. P. 
I 


vay ural. cn of Docks: Mr. E. ». Stiegman, Attorney ; 
Capt. T. L. Lewis, Assistant to the General M: ager. 

Che CuarrMan. Will vou all kindly hold up your hands? Do you 
each and severally solemnly swear that the testimony that vou are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth. and nothing but the 
truth. so help you God 7 


Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Fox. Yes. 

Mr. LockeNBERG. Yes. 

Mr. McNiven. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Suereuerp. Yes. 

Mir. WititAmMson. Yes. 

Mr. Bayarp. Yes. 

Mr. Sriraman. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. We hope we haven *t disrupted the work of the port today 
by callin ¢ on you gentlemen. We will try to get through as speedily 
ble. We want to express our ap preciation to you gentlemen 
for coming here to assist the committee in learning about what appears 
to bea sple mndid p lan that has been ev« olved down through the years in 
the operation of the port. 

| tale it that Mr. Hardin is the present president. It will be per 
fectly agreeable, Mr. Hardin, if in connection with any of the subject 
matte das up, you wish to call on any of the members of your 
staff, or other members of the board who may be familiar with that 
phase to which the question is directed, that you have them inform us 
about it. 


v1 
t: 


We want all of you to feel free to volunteer ay information you 
may have in order that a complete picture is had. 

Don’t feel that you are on the witness stand and only answer if a 
question 1s propounded. We are interested in obtaining an overall 
picture of the port. That is the purpose of the resolution, to do this 
on a nationwide basis. As you know, we have been in the East some- 
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what. We are interested in drawing any distinctions that there may 
be between the port of New Orleans, and some of the east and west 
coast ports. 


[ wonder, Mr. Hardin, if you would tell us what it was that brought 


about the creation of the dock board back in 1898. or whenever it was. 
! 


the underlying reason for the formation of this board. 


Mr. Haropin. With vour permi ion, I would like to ask our general 
manager, Mr. Lockenbere, to answer that. The present board has 
only been in office 3 or 4 vears. I have only been in office 3 vear 


\ 
To go back into some of these thi1 os, | would have to depend upor 
our eenernl manaver, 

Mr. Lockenserc. During the period that you mention, the wharves 
were being operated by the city ot New Orleans and other agencies. 
They were served by various lines. They thought it would be a whole 
lot better if they had one agency. ‘| hat was the reason for the port 
of New Orleans, to operate one agency rather than numerous agencies, 
and that was done through the creation of the dock board. 

Senator Porrrer. Do you own all the docks now 4 

Mr. Lockenperc. There are several docks owned by the railroads 
here, and the port of embarkation. There are 102 berths, of which 
the board controls 75. 

The Cuairman. Coming down on the plane last night, I noticed 
that 1 of the lines has transferred 2 ships from New York to New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Harpin. That has been the way the movement has been going 
now for some time. 

The CHatrMan. We told them in New York that unless they mended 
their ways, that was bound to happen, and I think it is happening. 

Mr. Ricr. | think one Important distinetion at the outset, Mr. 
Lockenberg. would be the physical condition of the facilities when 
the dock board was created. We understand that one of the major 
criticisms directed at the port of New York is the fact that they have 
permitted their piers to deteriorate, that they are archaic, that some 
of them are too small for the job, and in el eral there has been no 
Improvement in the physical propert es over a period of years to any 
appreciable extent. 

I wonder if you can tell us what the condition of the port was back 
mm those davs when this was ¢1 rated, fit was 2 od Ol bad ? 

Mr. Lock} NBERG. It was bad. A lot of the docks were not covered. 

Mr. Rice. I think Mr. Hardin had a photograph of the port, show 
ing the conditions some years back, indicating that there were only 
a few str pieces, and that there was no covering. 

Mr. Lock ENBERG. They used to be that way. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would tell us about some of the physical 
properties now owned by the dock board ? 

Mr. LOCKENBERG. All of our latest construction consists of concrete 
and steel structures. Up to several years ago, they were built of 
imber structures. 

Mr. Rice. You have concrete and steel structures consisting of 
what ? 

Mr. Lockenpnerc. Docks and warehouses. 

Mr. Rice. Grain elevators ? 

Mr. Lockenperc. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. (Any commodity warehouses ? 

Mr. Locxenrerc. All concrete and steel. 

Mr. Rice. Has the dock board been instrumental in the Marine 
Navigation Canal to Lake Pontchartrain 2 

Mr. Lockenserc. That is part of our investment. That is one of 
our facilities. 

Mr. Rice. What do you estimate the value of the physical proper- 
ties of the dock board are, which is, incidentally, a corporation ? 

Mr. Lockennerc. An agency of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Rice. What do you estimate the physical properties to be worth ? 
Mr. Lockrenspere. If you had to duplicate everything the dock 
board owns, it would cost $100 million. We carry it on the books at 
around $60 million. 

Mr. Rice. How has the property been acquired? How do you pay 
for that ? 

Mr. Lockenpera. In the very beginning they were floating bond 

es, and later, in 1935 or 1936, there was a gasoline tax law passed, 
giving the revenue from the gasoline tax to it. Since 1939, we haven’t 
old a bond issue. All of our improvements today have been out of 
current revenues, 

Mr. Rice. You are presently operating in the black, showing a 
proht ¢ 

Mr. Lockensera. Roughly $2 million or $21%4 million a vear proft. 

Mr. Rice. The State did authorize a bond issue to finance the 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Lockenpera. Yes. Every new structure required a bond 
issue. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned a gas tax. It is something like 5 cents a 
gallon ¢ 

Mr. LocxeNsbere. No. It is nine-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. Rice. It is designated for the use of the dock board. To what 
use is that gasoline tax now being put ? 

Mr. Lockenserc. To retire the bonds and pay the interest on the 
bonds. 

Mr. Rice. Amortizing them and paying them off? 

Mr. Lockenserc. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There will come a time when these bonds will be paid 
off ? 

Mr. Locxenserc. Yes. The bulk of them will be paid by 1960, 
and several years later they will be totally paid off. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say in all likelihood it would be possible then 
to withdraw that tax on the gasoline ? 

Mr. Locxenserc. The tax will be withdrawn; it is already with- 
drawn. In other words, we only get the tax now as we need it. 

Mr. Rice. What are the major sources of revenue that permit the 
dock board to construct this operation and to run it? What are your 
major sources of revenue ? 

Mr. Locxenserc. I think you are most interested in the dock de- 
partments. The main revenue is the dockage charge and the wharf- 
age charge. The elevator stands out by itself. 

Mr. Harprn. So does the public-commodity warehouse. Our prin- 
cipal operation is the docks as a source of revenue. Our basis of han- 
dling things is different than they are in New York. We don’t lease 
wharves or rent wharves. We preferentially assign them. 
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Mr. Rice. When a vessel arrives, or is about to arrive, at one of 
these facilities, how does it pay for the use of this State-owned 
property ¢ 

Mr. Lockenperc. It pays a harbor fee, which is based on the size 
of the vessel, which is $15 or $20. 

Mr. Rice. Based on tonnage? 

Mr. Locxenperc. Yes. Based on the size of the vessel. It pays 
a dockage charge. 

Mr. Ric E. Be fore you leave the doc kage, it pays that sum based on 
the number of days it is there ? 

Mr. Locxenperc. Yes. There is one charge only for the shed. 
Against the cargo, there is a charge. It is commonly referred to as 
a wharfage ch: arge at other ports. 

Mr. Rice. That is the charge for the number of tons handled ? 

Mr. Locxenserc. That is on the basis of tons actually handled. 
The other is oross tons of the vessel. 

Mr. Rice. I noticed in your financial statement some income from 
the belt railroad. What is that? 

Mr. Lockrenperc. When they constructed the canal, they were as- 
sessed the charge of $50,000 a year rental for that privilege. 

Mr. Rice. What is the Belt Line R: uilroad @ 

Mr. Lockensera. It is created by an act of legislature, but it is con- 
trolled and operated by the city of New Orleans through a belt 
commission. 

Mr. Rice. Are there advantages to that? 

Mr. Lockenserc. They act as a delivering carrier for all the trunk- 
lines, and they serve all our wharves with the exception of one. They 
make a uniform charge where they pick up the material from a con- 
necting line. It makes a very satisfactory practice. That is one of 
the things done in 1902 or 1903. 

Mr. Rice. You find where the L. & N. Railroad would have some- 
thing coming to a vessel, and the Southern Railroad had something 
coming to a vessel, instead of making it necessary for the vessel to 
change from one pier to another, where those railroads had access, it 
is possible for them to dump the material at a common point and the 
Belt Line serves them all and the vessel can stay in one place? 

Mr. Locxenserca. The entire cargo can be delivered at one wharf. 

The CuarrmMan. How many stevedoring concerns do you have here? 

Mr. Locxenserc. There are some that are called house stevedores. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the leading company ? 

Mr. Lockenrerc. T. Smith & Son. 

Mr. Rice. You have a foreign-trade zone which is administered 
under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Lockensere. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. That is one of the trade zones that was authorized by 
Congress for free trade, and you handle that ? 

Mr. Lockensera. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Have you censtructed any facilities recently, in the last 
vear or two? 

Mr. Locxenperc. We are just completing the construction of 
wharf. It is 1,000 feet long and 200 feet wide. We are also building 
an addition to our grain elevators that cost $7 million. The wharf 
cost $3 million and the grain elevator cost in excess of $7 million. 
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Mr. Riew. IT wonder if you would also tell us, Mr. Hardin, a little 

ut the administrative side: how the board members are chosen and 
elected, and how the administration of the dock board operates, 

Vir. Harbin. Under the constitutional amendment of the State of 

5 form of dock hoard Wits selected and named DY tive 

vie bodies. One is the New Orleans Clearing House Asso 

On, h eh Is an association of the New Orleans banks. You have 

teamsh Pp association, the New Orleans Board of Trade. You 

the chamber of commerce ~ and you have the New Orleans Cotton 


Ix mngee, Those 5 bodies submit 2 names each to the board of port 
mmiussioners, which vives us 10 men to select from. We select 3 
wn from the 10 submitted to us, and those 3 names are sent to the 

Governor, and the Governor selects the 1 man out of the 3 so vou 


ee the dock board is restricted to 10 names, where the Governor 


1} 


! ected to 3 names. 
Mr. Rio And of those, he selects one ? 

Mr. Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What is the leneth of the term of the selectee in that case ? 

Mr. Harprn. Five years. 

Mr. Rr E. He serves, then, for 5 vears. Is it possible tor him to 
serve another term ? 

Mr. Harpin. He couldn’t serve another 5-year term unless there is 
i vear or two in bet ween. If he was taking the place of somebody that 

id resigned or died, and it was for a period of less than 2 years, he 
ould be appointed. 

Senator Porrer. Do the board members rotate ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, one every year. 

Mr. Rice. What is the compensation for the board members ? 

Mr. Harpix. The compensation for the board members is just the 
pride and JOY of doing something for the city and State and Govern 

Phe Coatrman. All for love? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That is a real civic service. 

Che Cnamman. That is the way it is in Washington, in reverse. 

Mr. Rice. I take it the board is the top echelon of control. You 
lo have a full-time, paid staff headed by Mr. Lockenberg / 

Mr. Harpvin. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How many employees are there under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Locxrensperc. About 930. 

Mr. Rice. Are those employees under civil service, unionized or 
Y hat ? 
Mr. Lockxenrerc. Thev are not unionized, but they will vo into eivil 
ervice on the first of July. 

Senator Porrer. State civil service. 

Mr. Lockenpera. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The dock board basically maintains facilities. You have 
no loading function or unloading function 2 

Mr. Locxenserc. We perform no physical handling of cargo 
whatsoever. 

Senator Porrer. You provide security ? 

Mr. Locxennerc. Yes. The harbor police have control to protect 
the dock board property and to protect them against fire. We also 
operate a fire boat for that same purpose. We have nothing to do 
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with the cargo on the wharves. The steamsh p comp es to Whom 
we allot the wharves assign their own watchmen. 

Senator Porrer. Your responsibility is just with the physical prop 
erty of the docks / 

Mr. Loc KENBERG. That Is 1 oht. 

Mr. Rick. With respect to your personnel, following Senator 
Potter’s line about security, do you take any precautions to co 
the problem of subversive activity or racketeering which mig! 
info your organization ¢ 

Mr. Lockensera. The only precaution we take is that every one 
of our employees must secure his card from the Coast Guard I 
other words, all of our employees, the same as the employee s of the 
stevedores, have to pass an examination to be class fied and screened 
by the Coast Guard. All ot our employees must be screel ed. 

Mr. Rice. You insist on that screening ¢ 

Mr. Lockensperc. Yes. If they can’t clear, if they are in the service, 


we dlismiss them, and if not. we will not hire them. 


¢ 
Mr. Rice. You are talking about the Const Guard pass. If the 
appheant cannot get the Coast Guard pass, you will not employ him? 
Mr. Lac KENBERG, If he . emploved, we will clispense Vv I bli. 


Mr. Rice. On the basis that the Coast Guard will not issue a card 2 

Mr. Lockensera. That is the basis of it. 

Mr. Rice. Are those questions primarily relating to subver 
activities, communism or criminal activities / 

Mr. Lockenperc. Whatever the Coast Guard examination covers. 
That would be sufficient for us. If they reject them, we will reject 
them. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recall cases where a man was rejected by you for 
something other than subversive activity / 

Mr. LockenpercG. They have had three cases. 

The CHatrman. Is the Coast Guard examination an honest and 
thorough one, or is it a pro forma thing? 

Mr. Lockenserc. I think it is honest and efficient. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned vou had some cases. 

Mr. Locxenserc. Three cases in which we dispensed with the 
employees’ ser'y ices, 

Mr. Rx E. ‘] heir record indicated some erim nal aetiy ty oth thar 
espionage and sabotage, narcotic violators ¢ 

Mr. Lockenserc. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. Did you secure that information from the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Mr. Lockenserc. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any difficulty with the Coast Guard in ob 
taining that cooperation? Do they do that very readily ? 

Mr. LOCKENBERG. We have no trouble with the Coast Guard at all. 

Mr. Rice. You have been getting very excellent service, as far as 
you can see ‘ 

Mr. Lockenberc. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I think it is probably pertinent, Mr. Chairman, to remark 
at this point of the difference between the operation of the Coast 
Guard in the metropolitan area of New York and here. 

The CuarrMan. I was just thinking of that. It is all to the credit 
of New Orleans. 
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Mr. Ricr. Where there is practically no screening except on 1 or 2 


facilities, which were designated as being sensitive areas. Has your 
operation been designated as a sensitive area from the national defense 
point of view ¢ 

Mr. Locxenpera. They have designated it. but as far as we are 


concerned, we none asked for a pass on all of our employees. 

Mr. Rice. They are doing that? 

Mr. Lockenpere. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you had much experience with narcotics 
coming into the port ¢ 

Mr. LockrenBerea. We, ourselves, have had no experience. 
the Carman. Do you know of any experiences ¢ 

Mr. Lockenserca. | do not. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with people you find on your payroll who 
have a record of some sort, and you wish to dispense with their serv- 
ices, do you have any difficulty in getting rid of them? 

Mr. Locxennerc. No; we just fire them. 

Mr. Rice. They have no appeal? You don’t have any difficulty 
that way ? 

Mr. Locxennera. No. 

Mr. Ricr. We found in New York frequently there were com- 
plaints that there were employees on the payroll that employers would 
rather not have, but they couldn’t get rid of them. You don’t have 
that trouble ? 

Mr. Lockenserc. No. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be pertinent to ask this: 
Do you know what a ublic loader is? Did you ever hear of a public 
loader ? 

Mr. Lockenserc. I don’t think the term applies down here. I think 
the term applies in New York. 

The Cuairman. Do you know what the shapeup is? 

Mr. Lockensera. I think I know what it is. 

The Cuatrman. Do you hi ave it down here? 

Mr. Locxensera. I would prefer to have some of the stevedores 
inswer that. 

The CHarrMan. We will give them a chance. 

Mr. Rice. The fact that you don’t know about public loading indi- 
cates you would have no problem here in what I am sure this com- 
mittee would be glad to call a racket that is operated in New York. 

Mr. Lockensera. I assume you have reference to the loading or 
unloading of trucks? 

Mr. Ricr. Yes; superimposed fellows who charge so much a ton. 

Mr, Lockenserc. We have no problem in that respect down here. 

Mr. Rice. How do you get around that? The material comes in 
onatruck. Is the driver and helper on the truck permitted to unload 
that at the dockside? 

Mr. Lockenpera. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That is picked up—— 

Mr. Locxensrerc. He makes the delivery to the steamship company. 
He gives them a receipt, and off he goes. 

Mr. Rice. The steamship company controls it from there on? 

Mr. Lockenperc. Yes. They take care of it themselves. 

Bs Rice. That is what they have been trying to tell them for years 

1 New York, that they didn’t need public loaders, but they are still 
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there. Perhaps that is one of the contributing factors in some of the 
interesting statistics we have noted in comparing the port of New 
York with the seven Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The New York State Crime Commission spent $50,000 for an engi- 
neering firm to make a survey of the tonnage handled on a yearly basis 
by those ports. I am sure you are familiar with the fact that New 
Orleans ranked second in the trend, on the upswing, as distinguished 
from New York. Although the port handles more tonnage than New 
Orleans, the trend is down and away from New York. 

Mr. Lockrenserc. We watch those figures closely. 

Mr. Rice. Being modest about that, you feel the dock board is not 
the least factor in that condition ? 

Mr. Lockensera. I think the simplicity with which we operate is 
very helpful to everybody. 

‘The CHatrMan. You don’t need to be modest. We think you are 
doing a good job. 

Senator Porrer. Do you handle a great deal of military cargo in 
New Orleans? 

Mr. Lockensera. Yes. One of the wharves is under lease to the 
port of embarkation. 

Senator Porrer. Army? 

Mr. Lockenserea. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. What has your experience been in dealing with 
the Army or any other branch of our armed services ? 

Mr. Locxennere. It so happens that the wharf the Army uses is on 
the same basis as any steamship company. They pay the regular 
charges. We have no trouble at all with the Army. 

The Carman. Is the practice of kickbacks in effect down here? 

Mr. LockenserG. If they are, I don’t know anything about it? 

The CuarmMan. It isn’t a disease ? 

Mr. Locxrennere. No. 

Mr. Piant. Mr. Rice spoke of the public loading racket in New 
York as one of the most vicious. One of the others we found there 
was more or less the infiltration of piers by bookmakers and numbers 
men. How do your guards on the piers here combat that, or do they 
try / 

Mr. Locxenserc. I don’t know if they have that on the wharves 
or not. 

Mr. Piant. Could I walk on those piers with no card; would your 
man stop me? 

Mr. Locxenperc. I don’t know whether the Coast Guard put in the 
complete regulation. When the Coast Guard puts that into effect, 
you couldn’t go on the wharves—— 

Mr. Puant. From a security standpoint, could anybody walk on 
those piers ¢ 

Mr. Lockenpera. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. You gentlemen know about the port facilities here 
and the problems that you encounter. We know about them in other 
communities, for example, New York and New Jersey. I think it was 
common knowledge that there were many grave problems that existed 
there. Also, in our preliminary adiad on the west coast, they have 
ano’ her type problem. What do you consider the biggest problem 


thet vou eneounter here? 
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Mr. Lo KENBERG, I dot t know ot anything that ve have to en 


counter, Senator, or any irregularities that @ive u inv concerh What 


mse tol P TER. Do vou | ive m eh lab I cl stress / 


Mir. Lockennerc. No, not to speak of. 


Se tor Porrer. IT assume this would be a better question to ask 
e of the representatives of the stevedoring companies. 
Mr. Lockrenperc. There are certain details that [ wouldn't have am 
edge of. We can only tell you about the interruptions that we 
tly, but it didn’t interrupt the operation in the port. ‘That 
few days ago. But the ships loaded and unloaded while they 
ere \ oe, and it didn’t interfer with the operation. 
I exp! ed to Mr. Rice, when [ talked with him the other day, that 
vy have any trouble out there, we don’t permit the picketing of 
common entrance to our wharf. if they have trouble with the 
( . we iv, “You stand t the eangplank and talk it over there.” 
I doi *t see that if there Is trouble on one operation, th iT thre otners 
i ica ioat 
Mr. Puanr. Have you had trouble when vou have fired some of thes 
) / Have you had re} O frol e union 4 


Mir. Locxenrerc. We don't recognize the unions. 
NI 1?) AN] Yo said vou fire | Ole Peo} le from the d« lk Weer 


e your own el plovees ¢ 
Viv. Lockenperc. Yes. T have no jurisdiction of men working on 
docks, other than our own. 


Phe Cnairnman. Do you operate the port with a minimum of polit 


| fience or interference ? 
Mr. Locxensere. There is no political influence at all, as far as we 
xen 
The Cuamrman. City, State or National officials? 
Mr. Lockenperc. We are a State agency, Senator. 
The Cuairman. There is one thing I wanted to comment on. I a 
not a prophet or the son of a prophet. You expressed the thought 


that when and if these bonds were pata otf, vou would be free from 


the gas tax. You won't have that. I know ‘polities. You will find 
that the people in politi ‘s in Louisiana and in the Nation will keep 
that tax going ad infinitum. 

Mir. Liv KEN BERG. When we fi Si) paying off the bonds, we will not 
Nave the tax any more. 
Mr. Rice. Y 
| 


rou are operating 1 the black, now, on the Dasis of your 


cave and tonnage charges 4 


erat 

Mr. LockenpBera. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. What do you consider the gross, on a vearly basis, of all 
your revenues before expenses / 

Mr. Lockensperc. Something like $6 million. 

Mr. Rice. That is your net ? 

Mr. Lockenperc. That is gross, and about $4 mi 
expenses, leaving a net of SZ million. 

Che CHammman. That “ain't hay.” is it ? 

Mr. Lockenserc. No. 

Mr. Rice. It is certainly a going concern, and over the years, start 
ing from scratch, you have accumulated what you estimate to be worth 
$100 million in physical property, which is a real accomplishment ? 

Mr. Lockrenserc. Yes. 
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~~ 


Senator Por rER, Do you have ry trouble W th the private do ks 
working with vou on the overall port plan ¢ 


Mr. Lockenserc. They handle cargo a little differently. They han 


dle bulk cargo and cargo on their own 


Senator Porrer. Are most of the private docks owned by railroads ? 

Mr. Lockenserc. Yes. . 

The Cramman. Are the prices to shippers in New Orleans gen 
erally cheapet than those in New York? 

Mr. Lockenperc. The rate structure is regulated by the Commis 
sion. The cost of operating 1s What varies. (As far as the shipper 
concerned, he probably would pay the rates as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The cost of operating these 


wharves is what makes the difference. 
Che CHarrMan, | “um interested in the audience this mon ning. We 


sympathize with those of you who do not have seats in the back row. 


How many of the men before me are workers on the docks? It is 
almost Unanimous, ‘| har k you ver Pratl h. ave tle neh. We are olad 
to have you here. 

Mr. Rice. Is there anything you wish to add that you think we 


vould be interested in? 


Mr. Harpin. No. They gave me a memorandum to the effect that 


all of our employees are required to take an oath of allegiance. I 


just mention that because they gave it to me. 

Senator Porrer. That is more or less a State requirement § 

Mr. Hlarpin. Yes. I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rick. Do you have an invitation for us, Mr. Hardin ? 

Mr. Harprx. We always have an invitation for you. 

Mr. Rice. We would like to get it on the record while you are under 
onth. : 

Mr. Harpin. I think we have you booked for a luncheon and a trip 
about the harbor. J bel eve the time agree | on was | o'clock, We are 
going to show you the finest port in America, the most eflicient, and 
most modern port there is. We will let you see for yourselves. 

Senator Porrer. | understand your facilities are comparatively new 
as compared with other ports, that they are big and that you are not 
amped for space. How many miles of dockage do you have ¢ 
Mr. Lockenserc. About 714 miles. 


Cl 


Mr. Harprx. We are almost. winding up, or we will in the next 
IS months, a $21 million program that will all be paid for out of our 
earnings. 

Senator Porrer. That is repairing ? 

Mr. Harp. New construction, new wharves, this orTraln elevator, 
which is costing about $714 million, and will be ready in November. 
We have several wharves that are underway now, at $314 million 
apiece, One will be ready in October or November. 

We are now waiting to open bids on another $214 million wharf, 
which we hope to get started in August. 

Senator Porrer. I wish to compliment you, from your testimony 
here, on a job well clone. It Is refreshing, after some ot the areas we 
have come from. 

Mr. Harpin. Thank you. Mr. Fox, do you want to say anything? 

Mr. Fox. No. 

Mr. Rice. We will retain a copy of your annual report in the com 
mittee files so that it will be available to us. We are looking forward 
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Oo meeting with you tomorrow at noon to take a firsthand look at the 


Mr. Fox. I would like to add two small things. Senator Potter said 
we are not cramped. Actually, Senator, we haven't enough wharf 


The second thing is I can’t let it be said that these labor differences 
1at come up, some of them warranted and some of them unwa1 ranted, 
don’t interfere w ith the progre S and the operation of the port. They 
do. We have no control over them. It does affect the port. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have a long-range plan for expanding your 
harbor facilities ¢ 

Mr. Fox. Yes. — have a very long-range plan which will consume 
all of the money we can earn and $500,000 which remains. There is 
the matter of this gas tax and the construction of this Mississippi 
River bridge. At the time that constitutional amendment was passed, 
we relinqul shed, by force, the equivalent of about $30 million which 
was designated for the use of the bridge. That was highway money. 
There was no chance of the people getting 1 back, but they diverted it 
from us. 

Senator Porrer. Once a tax 8 1 Impos sed, it ste ays for life. 

Do you have much of an area in which toexpand? Is your expansion 
going to be hampered at all by woh kk of space ¢ 

Mr. Fox. Not for years. We can go a long way up the river, down 
the river and across the river, if we have a bridge. We have no facili- 
ties to speak of on the other side of the river. 

itor Porrer. Do you have any plans at all for buying any of the 
private docks that still remain in private hands? 

Mr. Fox. We would love to have them. The one large one the IIli- 

s Central Railroad obtained, by their lease, just prior to this Board 
being formed. They have a 99-year lease. They have no idea of giving 
that tous. The other railroads feel the same, I am sure, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Southern Railway. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any city docks here at all? 

Mr. Harpin. No. 

The Cuatrrman. We came down here from New York with a good 
leal of pre judice in our minds about conditions in the New York area. 
[ want to point out to you that up there they have phantom employees, 
who have been on the payroll for 4 or 5 years, drawing $10,000, never 
working. We found there was murder on the docks. One of the men 
had been stabbed a dozen times with an ice pick. We found the devilish 
practice of kickbacks. I am against it. It is a rotten thing that the 
men working out there have to pay kickbacks. It belongs to them, in 
that family budget. It is an outrage. We are against it, bitterly 
against it. We also found other practices there, where stevedores 
had paid large sums of money to shipping officials, $14,000 in one case. 
You can imagine what for. One man lied to us, and said it was a loan. 

le showed us the carbon copy of a letter, and then came back and 
uid, “I lied to you before,” and then said they gave it to him for 
certain purposes. 


t} 


God gave us the finest country in the world. Here we are, you men 
here and the workers over here. They are just as important in this 
as anybody. They are part of God’s creations. I want to say to you 


that we cannot let any element in this country spoil America. Shame 
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on these men, these rats, I call them, who play these rotten games in 
New York. 

Mr. Harprn. Senator, I don’t think you will find any of that in the 
employees of the dock board. I don’t think we have any phantom 
employees. 

The CuarrmMan. You are sure of that. I am not so sure. 

Mr. Fox. I am sure. 

The Cuatmrman. Before we are through, we will edify you. 

Mr. Harpin. We don’t have any murders that are not reported. 
If an assault took place, they would report it to our headquarters. 
Our police are separate and distinct from the ec ity police. The State 
police tried to do that at one time. One Governor tried to include our 
police under 

The Cuarrman. Is that the late lamented Governor? 

Mr. Fox. No; Governor Jones, the reform Governor. 

Senator Porrer. How large a police force do you have? 

Mr. Lockxenserc. About 50 men. 

The Cuarrman. You made a fine impression on us. Thank you for 
coming before us. 

Mr. Rice. We want to call Charles Harrington. Before doing that, 
we would like to call Dave Dennis for the limited purpose of obtain- 
ing some records that were subpenaed. Is Dave Dennis here? 

The CHamman. Will you hold up your right hand? Do you sol- 
emnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 





TESTIMONY OF DAVE AUGUST DENNIS, NEW ORLEANS, LA., AC- 


COMPANIED BY SAM MONK ZELDEN, ATTORNEY, NEW ORLEANS, 
LA. 


Mr. Dennis. I do. 

Mr. Rice. You are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Zetpen. My name is Sam Monk Zelden, attorney. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dennis, you are appearing here under subpena? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That subpena called for you to bring certain records 
relating to the Crescent Broadcasting Co., and, too, I believe, the 
Longshoremen’s Finance Co. ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have those with you? 

Mr. Dennis. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? 

Mr. Dennis. The Longshoremen’s Finance records are in the cus- 
tody of the attorney, Mr. Zelden. 

The Cuamman. Was he served with a subpena, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Zevpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s get it straightened out. Mr. Dennis, taking first 
the Crescent Broadcasting Co., were you an officer of that company ? 

Mr. Dennis. I am the president of the company. 

Mr. Rice. How about the Longshoremen’s Finance Co. ? 

Mr. Dennis. I was president of that, too. 

Mr. Rice. You still are, aren’t you? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, one of the liquidators. 
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Mr. Rice. You are president of both of these companies ? 
Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. The subpena was directed to you to produce these rec 
ords, and you are the pre dent ¢ . 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

\] Rick And vou sav these 1 someone else’s custody 7 
M Dennis. He has 
Mir. Rice. Who is “he”? 

Mr. Dennis. The lawver. 

Nii lt CE. How tbout the records ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Which records? 

MIr. Rice. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Dennis. Crescent City Broadcasting ? 

Mr. Ricr. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. I have a portiol of those reeords. I wouldn't have 
t lie imnvway The secretary would have them. 

Mr. Rice. As president of the company, I am sure—the president 
of the company or of any corporation has sufficient control to obtain 


oree Ww ith) 


thie 1 1 that CODIPA | { k you would have to a 


that. We are merely calline on Vou as pre sident of the compal \ Lo 
i) e the records. 

\l Dennis. The attorney for the union has instructed the secre 
tary not to deliver the records to me, or no one else. 
\l Rier. We are not too concerned about your instructions. We 


] Vant the records. 


\I 1) NNIS,. I Wn telling you I couldn't vet the records because 


ecretary has been i structed by the counsel of the union to not 

olive me the records. 
Ml RIC! Let me g ve vou this admonit on before asking the Chair 
oO direct you to produce them. | think we are compelled to tell you 
t if ‘ bye na duces tecuhi. to vou to pre duce these records compet Is 
Vou ( prod ice those records under pain of possible citation for 


contempt. [want you to know that. I am about to ask the chairman 
to direct you to produce those. We are not interested in any argu 
ment about who in the company is telling you to do thus and So. 
You are the president. lam fFoing to ask the Chair to instruct you to 
produce the records of the Crescent—— 

Mr. Dennis. Let me say this for the record, the records are not 

my custody. They are in the secretary's. 

Phe Cratrman. You are the president of the organization? 

Mir. Dennis. Yes. 

The Cratmman. A word from you would be sufficient to get them, 
wouldn't it? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t understand the question. 

The Cuatrman. If you said, “Give me those records. I want to 
take them down to the committee.” they would give them to you? 

Mr. Dennis. The attornev said for them not to give them to me. 

The Cuatrman. Your attorney here? 

Ir. Dennis. No: Charles J. Rivet. 

Mr. Rice. Let me give vou a further admonition. I think as re 

tly as last month a judicial decision in Washington indicated it 

entirely possible that despite any instructions from an attorney in 
any shape, form, or fashion, it 1s possible for a witness to be in con- 


tempt for failure to comply with the request of a congressional com- 
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mittee. In other words, it isn’t sufficient that an attorney direct an 
excuse to be a defense to a possible contempt citation. I want you 
to know that. Iam telling you that on the record. Iam again about 
to ask the Chair to direct you, as president, to produce those records. 

Mr. Dennis. Let me Say for the record’s sake that I have a portion 
of the Crescent City Broadcasting Co. records here, such as I usually 
keep. The rest of the records are in the custody of the secretary, and 
he has been instructed not to let me, or anyone else, have them in the 
union. 

Mr. Rice. That is your concern. You do so at your peril. 

Mr. Dennis. How am I to get them—go take them ? 

Mr. ZeLpeEN. May I make a statement on behalf of my client? They 
have an organization, the Longshoremen’s Local No. 1419. It has 
a set of bylaws. I believe your investigators have secured a copy 
of that particular constitution and bylaws. Under those bylaws the 
secretary and treasurer of the union local has the custody of the ree- 
ords inder his control and for which he is SO bonded. The custody 
of the records in question are necessarily in that particular individual, 
not in the president. The president, under the constitution, can’t even 
take the records unless the secretary tells him - 

Mr. Rice. That is all very interesting- 

Mr. ZELDEN. The secretary has your re ords. ‘There is no attempt 
being made on the part of this 

Mr. Rice. The secretary is here? 

Mr. Zetpen. Yes. He is under subpena. May I ask another ques 
tion? There IS, perhaps, some clarification needed. You are asking 
first about the records of the Crescent City Broadcasting Co. and 
the Longshoremen’s Finance Co. And then I think the conversation 
veered to some extent with respect to unlon records. I don’t know 
if the witness is clear about that. I was also asked about them and 
am under subpena by this committee and asked to bring whatever 
records are in my possession on those two companies, which I am 
prepared to do. I don’t want the witness to be confused. ‘There was 
some variation as to the records you wanted. There is no refusal 
on the part of this witness to answer. 

The Cratrman. May I say it should be borne in mind by you, and 
all others, that this committee is an arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment, under full authority to act. We are empowered to ask for 
any document we want to be brought before us, and we turn to the 
president of the organization to get them. 

Mr. Zevpen. If the Senator pleases, if he can’t get the records, he 
can’t produce them, can he? 

Mr. Rice. It will be real easy. He says that the secretary 1S here 
with the records. We can just get together with what Mr. Dennis 
has here. What is the secretary's name / 

Mr. ZELDEN. Severan. 

Mr. Dennis. He is here. 

Mr. Zevpen. In connection with Mr. Severan, there was an earlier 
subpena issued to him with respect to those records. Mr. Rivet. who 
represents the local, wrote you a letter, because the subpena insisted 
that the books and records be taken to Washington. Then there was 
an agreement made between you and Mr. Rivet where your auditor 
checked these records. I think that original subpena was withdrawn 
in lieu of the auditor checking the records in question. I don’t think 








— 
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a subpena exists at this time with respect to Mr. Severan and those 
records. If the body will direct Mr. Severan to produce them—— 

Mr. Rice. I am sure the Chair will be olad to do that. Have you 
been sworn, Mr. Severan 2 | 

The Cuatrman. Have you been sworn, Mr. Zelden ? 

Mr. Zevpen. No. : 

The Cuarrman. Will you raise your right hand? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you (cod ¢ 


Mr. ZELDEN. I do. 


The CuarrmMan. Will you take the oath? Do you solemnly swear 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES A. SEVERAN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Severan. I do. 

Mr. Rick. What is your position? 

Mr. Severan. Financial secretary and treasurer of local 14—— 

Mr. Rr E. } ou have W ith you some records / 

Mr. Severan. The records are over at the hall. 

Mr. Rice. Weren't you directed to bring those over here? 

Mr. Severan. No. 

Mr. Ru E. x u were directed to bring those ? 

Mr. Sreveran. No. 

Mr. Zevpren. I don’t want to interrupt the body, but there is some 
question about it. I don’t want the witness to be placed in a bad 
position. If you direct the witness to bring them here, you can have 
— in 15 minutes. 

Rice. Will it be agreeable for you to go whe ‘re the »Y are and 
Missi them in in a short period of time and get together with Mr. 
Fisher a the staff here? I think we can work this out. 

Mr. Sreveran. Yes. I gave Mr. Fisher the records over at the 
office. 

The Cuatrman. I direct you forthwith to leave the court and bring 
them back to us. 

Mr. Zetpen. Will you please advise the witness exactly what records 
it th: at you wish so there will be no question about it ? 

Mr. Rice. The complete books and records of the Crescent City 
Broadcasting Co.. if that is the official name. 

Mr. Zevpen. He can’t bring those. I have them. 

The Cuatmman. This is like the old Army game. 

Mr. Zevpen. Let me make an observation, sir. 

The CuatmoMan. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ze.pen. I was the counsel for the local in connection with cer- 
tain activities surrounding a broadcasting company which was in- 
col porated. In connection with the work which I did in incorporating 
that broadcasting company, and other work in connection therewith, 
I have those records in that connection here in court this morning. 

Senator Porrer. And you will produce those records ? 

Mr. Zetpen. Yes. There m: Ly be some other records at the office 
that he may have. I don’t know. Mr. Dennis has records here. 

Mr. Rice. Is there anything at the office relating to the Crescent—— 


Mr. Zevpen. Yes, sir. 
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ro Rice. And the Longshoremen’s Finance Co. ? 

ir. ZeLDEN. That body was put into liquidation, and all records 
in geste spr therewith are in my possession and in the courtroom 
today. 

Mr. Rice. What is it that Mr. Severan has over at the hall? 

Mr. Zevpen. ‘That is where all the trouble is, and I wanted to clarify 
it for the committee. 

Mr. Rice. I think we will get together with Mr. Zelden. Mr. 
Fisher can go into the matter and see what we have. 

Mr. ZEvDEN. I would like to ask = body for this particular privi- 
lege as an attorney. I would like the response noted on the record 
that I have replied to the subpena eae tecum as to what records I 
have in my possession as counsel. They are the only records that are 
in existence with respect to the matters involved. I am personally 

responsible to the court with respect uhaveto, as an officer of the court. 
I hesitate very much to let them go out of my possession, because there 
are a lot of notes involve d and other matters of similar nature. 

Mr. Rice. We appreciate your proffer. 

Mr. Zevwoen. As an officer of the court, I can assure you they will be 
properly handled. They can be reviewed right here on the premises. 
Is it the committee’s wish that we now adjourn with Mr. F i sher and 
turn over the records to him ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Dennis, are you an undertaker? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

The Cuairman. I understood that you were an embalmer. 

Mr. Dennis. That isn’t true. 

The Crarrman. Somebody said everything you undertake is 
finished. 

Mr. Dennis. Anybody may say anything. They say I have an 
air-conditioned Cadillac, too. 

Mr. Piantr. Do you? 

Mr. Dennis. I donot. I don’t even own a Cadillac. 

Mr. Rice. Do you drive one? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who does it belong to? 

Mr. Dennis. Local 1419. 

The CuHatrmMan. You needn’t give her name. 

Mr. Rice. We will call Mr. Harrington. 

The Cuatmman. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. SO help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES HARRINGTON, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Harrrinaron. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Your name, please? 

Mr. Harrineron. Charles Harrington. 

Mr. Rice. What is your address? 

Mr. Harrineton. 1701 Marengo, New Orleans. 

Mr. Rice. With whom are you associated in business? 

Mr. Harrrneron. Mississippi Shipping Co. 

Mr. Rice. That is one of the major shipping operators in this port? 
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Harrineron. Yes, sir. 
Rice. Ih) what capacitv do you serve with the Missis Ipp! 


Supping Co. ! 

My Harrineron,. | tra fh nanaver for the West African 
ij \ ! 

Mir. Rier. Have vou held. or do vou hold iv other positions ? 

Mr. Harrineron. IT am a member of the New Orleans Steamship 


Mr. Harrinoron. Yes. . For all of 1952, and for 2 months of 


955. T was chairman of their labor committee, and off and on for 
ome 30 vears I have been associated with that committee. 
\I Ric I take it that i orga zation of ship] hg operatol 
listinguished from an organization of stevedoring con panies, or 
e other outfit; is that correct ? 
Mr. Harrineron. Yes, sin 
\I Rick. As chairman of the labor committee. it labor is it 
vr yee ed with / 
\I Harringron. The steamship oclatiol is appointed a con 
fee TO negotiate contract Wit the lol oshoremen Whlon ind othe 
elf not an emplover of labo It clo hot ol the On 
Phe, TY + 4 ynmitter \\ eh d thre evotiating 
\ hrouchout the vear that committee remains intact. to have 
’ of the longshoremen or other waterfront workers who may 
rievances or may ] e a protest of some kind They act a 
n bet ( tiie ( of the eontract ane la Ol 
\| R ! | vould obvio | vive you a very deep ont nto 
citv the yx L take t iro ( r tate that the 
j ontra tol work ho naitior i d Vage rates Ss neLo ite 
l ent oT ) mal om othe eithel a (| ii 
’ ‘ ors om yn) ¢ tevedorine co yin - !) tbout 
t it 
\} 1] RRINGTON I «l dnt quite iteh vou quest On. 
\I Ric \W onre the } ir'tie tO the eontract negotiations with 
horemen ? 
\I Harri N | committee that I referred to. the labor con 


39 body that fun 


l Ter of thr New QOrlean Steamship \ 8 iT1ON, 1 
I hnetween the acti il employer and the labor. On that committee 


V men lil e mvVse lf. representing ste unsh 1} compat les, and 
} 


WW ¢ ilso hav some of the employee fevedores here, what we eal] the 


ontract tevedore ,» as list ouished from the hou 2 stevedores ol 
Nin Ric Is there a vearly agreement that results from those 


Mir. Harrineron. Some times. The one that is running now was 
vears., It expires on September 30 
They have the faculty under that fo open it at the end of 12. months 
for negotiation of wages only. They took advantage of that last 


! otiated in 1951 and ran for 2 


ck. Signing on behalf of the union are the presidents of the 
ms on the part of the shippers ¢ 
Mr. Harrineton. Some officer of the employer. For instance, it 


vario locals involved, and who sj 
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would be a top-ranking officer in my company. The same would 
apply, I think, to all the other owners. They sign individually. 

Mr. Riu E. We are very li uch interested ! the labor conditions 
growing out of some of our experiences in the port of New York. 
I am wondet Ine whether.as a shippl gy expert, vou | nd that racketeer 
vis an acute problem here in the port ?_ 

Mr. Harrie PON I have not observed it at all. I would sav 
raucnwerteerlng does not exist. 

Mr. Rice. You are not sensitive to the vangster-tvpe racketeering ? 

Mir. Elarrtncron. We are not. I say that not with the idea that 
I close my eves to it, but the fact that I see so much of the riverfront 
activities, I feel it would come to my attention through our various 
contacts that we have out there. did it exist. 

Mr. Rice. In your vast experience in the shipping industry, com 
paring New Orleans with other ports that you know about, would you 
like to make a comparison as to whether or not the conditions on the 
overall are better or worse here or could be in iproved here / 

Mr. Harrineron. | would say that we have an abundance of labor 


We have a very eood qu LlIt\ ot lal Ol | clon’t thi K., aS a matte) of 
fact, vou could find better me than we have here in their line of 
ence vor. I wo ila say also our re lations w th the union are eood. 

Mir. Rice. How about the overall conditions inthe port? You heard 
the dock board people tell of their fac ilitie Woul i vou wal {to make 


1 


a comment about whether that seems to be a happy solution to the 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Harrineron. In the main, I agree with Mr. Lockenberg’s 
remarks, but not in their entirety. As Mr. Fox pointed out, we do 
have some work stoppages that plague us, that have hurt the port, 
and have cost us lots of business. Happily, they are not too frequent, 
but too frequent to suit us. It is not an ideal situation. It could be 
mace one tt the Hwnions were not so jumpy, not so quick on the tr ovcer, 
bunt would sit more around the conferet ce table, rather than knocking 
off a ship. We have tried to convince them that is the way to etfect 
these things. 
It is a great injustice to the men. ‘There are at least 100 men in- 
volved. That dav’s work is gone, until we can make contact and 
straighten out the differences. 


Mr. Ricr. Some of these groups seize oO} fail 


/ 


vy trivial reason for 
creating a work stoppage 
} 


Mr. Harrineron. I have had that experience: yes 
Mr. Ricr. Would vou want to give us a “for instance’ ? 


Mr. Harrineron. Yes. I can't give you chapter and verse as to 
the date, now, but I reeall a ship that was knocked off here during 
the vear that I was on the committee. Ihe allegation was that it 
wasn't safe to discharge the cargo in that shape. What happened was 
this: They were discharging rubber. Phey were usilheg nets, which 
is the customary wav. The wharf where they were discharging was 


filled with cargo, so they had to truck down probably 500 or 1,000 feet. 
It is the one feasible way to discharge in a net under those conditions. 
It is a question of expense, of course. The delegate knocked off the 
ship. He said it was unsafe. Admittedly, there is an increased haz 
ard in that case, but not one that would justify knocking off the ship. 

That was at d o'clock. The next morning the shift didn’t work 
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that night—there was a powwow on the wharf, and by putting on 
two extra men, they allowed the oper: ition to resume. The hazard 
was still there. It was sound the night before, but by putting on two 
men. we hurdled that hazard. I mention that as an outstanding 
instance. 

Mr. Rice. Any work stoppage is costing thousands of dollars in 
demurrage, and SO forth ? 


Mr. Harrineron. Yes. It is always expensive. 
Mr. Ricr. Have you had any other experiences, something about 
police difficult Vy, us sed sa reason for work stoppage ¢ 


Mr. Harrineron. I mall an incident of that kind. It wasin April 
1952. Lrecall it very well as I had an occasion to address the union. 
Without warning, on the 15th of \pril, the word went dow1 1 the levee 
that no ships would work that night. It came to our attention, of 
course, through our various members. There was nothing we could 
do. The next morning we contacted the union. By the way, the men 
turned to the next morning; it was only that night that they did not 
work. I wrote a letter, in my capacity as chairman, calling the atten- 
tion of the union to it, asking for an explanation, also an assurance 
that we wouldn’t have a repetition. 

Mr. Rice. What was that all about? 

Mr. Harrtneron. I will make it brief. Here is what happened: 
We had no reply. We have frequent meetings with these leaders. 
J asked them why it was. There were 2 or 3 men who were arrested 
at the head of Canal Street. It is a rather tough thing to punish 
their Pa aoa: the police have arrested two of their men. 
They said the police were pushing their men around. I offered to go 
to the mayor or the chief of police. That didn’t suit them. How- 
ever, that was one of the incidents. They had no quarrel with us. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if I understand that. You say some men were 
ar rested by the police? 

Mr. Harrinaton. Yes, at the head of Canal Street. 

Mr. Rice. Were these union men ? 

Mr. Harrrneton. Yes, because that is where we shapeup. 

Mr. Rice. White or colored ? 

Mr. Harrineron. I would have to look at the records in the associ- 
ation. I just don’t recall which union they belonged to. I don’t know 
whether it was the head of the white or colored union who ordered 
the ships knocked off. 

Mr. Rice. The facts seemed to be that several workmen were ar- 
rested. Do you know what they were charged with ? 

Mr. Harrreron. I fancy it was for some minor charge, loitering. 
I am a little hazy on that. I think probably the police ordered them 
to move on and they didn’t move on fast enough. 

Mr. Rice. There was a protest about that police activity which took 
the form of a work stoppage for the shipping all up and down the port? 

Mr. Harritneaton. Yes: that night. 

Mr. Rice. Why would a protest be entered by the way of a work 
stoppage, when it would seem the police would be the ones they would 
complain about ? 

Mr. Harrtneron. It is inexplicable to me. You would have to ask 
the head of the union. 
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Mr. Rice. Are you sensitive to the idea that maybe pressure was 
being exerted on you shippers to compel the police to withdraw any 
activity ¢ 

Mr. Harrineron. I don’t think that, Mr. Rice. I just think some- 
body flew off the handle. It couldn’t have been the heat; it was too 
early in the spring. Somebody flew off the handle. It was a senseless 
thing to do. 

Mr. Rice. It appeared to you someone was just feeling his power ? 

Mr. Harrineton. Apparently so, throwing their weight around. 

Mr. Rice. Our men have cached with the police department. I 
have a record here which m: ry re ‘late to the incident. It is dated Apr il 
15, 1952, in which Elmo Hunter and Sanders Blatwell were arrested 
on a charge by officers. They were ultimately fined $5 or 5 days. 
There is a notation here that there was a work stoppage eceuhe ing the 
Atlantic and Gulf ste palate several Isthmian gangs, New Orleans 
Stevedoring Co.—four gangs knocked off, Southern Stevedoring, the 
Hugh Culbreath. That is the same name as your sheriff over in Tampa. 

Mr. Harrrneron. That ship is named after Hugh Culbreath of 
Tampa. It is not the sheriff—— 

Mr. Rice. Not the one they call “melon head”? The United Fruit 
had a vessel knocked off. As a result of that, you felt it was really an 
unfair thing for these union bosses to do. Do you know whether it 
was Chittenden or Dennis? 

Mr. Harrrneron. We were never able to determine which officer 
ordered the work stoppage. We addressed a joint letter to them at 
the time. 

Mr. Rice. You wrote a letter on behalf of the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Association on April 18, 1952, to Chittenden and Dennis, and 
also to Joseph Ryan, of the International, complaining about what 
happened, that it caused a work stoppage on a number of vessels. 
You say here, “This is a flagrant violation of the contracts. Certainly 
an explanation by you is in order.” What answer did they give? 

Mr. Harrineron. They did not answer that. It is not unusual, 
because they seldom answer our communications. 

Mr. Rice. How frequent did you experience work stoppages of that 
type, which are invoked for trivial reasons or pressure reasons that 
don’t seem to be basically well founded ? 

Mr. Harrineron. Without delving into the records, I think perhaps 
it would be unfair for me to say that they happened with great fre- 
quency, although during my 14-month tenure it seemed we had a very 
full year, because not only were there these trivial cases, but there was 
a complete stoppage which they attempted to put into effect on Octo- 
ber 6, when they attempted to change the terms of the current con- 
tract to which we objected. They didn’t call it a strike, but said that 
they would call it a holiday. The port was tied up 24 hours. To us 
it was unwarranted. Probably they thought it was a serious situation. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question in your mind that a stoppage is not 
only costly to shipping operators, but is costly to the shipper, the con- 
sumer, and ultimately the taxpayers of this country ? 

Mr. Harrincron. There is no question about it. To cite an in. 
stance, in January 1952, when our union friends decided they would 
have the explosive rate of pay on nitrate fertilizers instead of the ordi- 
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nary rate or they wouldn’t work at all, I would say as a result of that, 
upward of 50.000 tons of tl.at material was diverted from New Or 
leans. sh ps that I knew had been earmarked to come here. Some did 
come, 

We reasoned with them. Their officers and national officers were 
told about it. Mr. Yaeger told them they were only entitled to the 
traight rate ol] pay. Othe e o| boring ports, like Gulfport, were 


discharging it at the base rate. Charleston and Savannah were do 

me thing. Ships came in here, and 1 or 2 of the receiver 
igreedl tO pay the price im order to cet the SHIPS unloaded. In th 
meantime, ships were diverted. Finally the case was only settled due 
to the wood offi es of our mavor. He became interested 1h It. ‘| he 


recelvers ippealed to him. We were all called into a conference. 
lle entit 

Mr. Rice. We have heard some fine things about your mayor 
Several of the lines that are involved are subsidized lines / 

Mr. Harrineron. That is correct. 

Mi Ri gE. So the costs threat anecrue AS A result of Si h occurrence 
re really. in. effeet. passed back to the taxpayer as well as the 


led to eredit In that ease. 


consumer 4 

Mr. Harrineron. Could be. because after all, it is charged against 
their record, financial return at the end of the year. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel vou have any other major problems that 
vou would like to present to us / Do you feel the ship operators are 
extorted, victimized in any way by any group / 

Mir. Harrineron. I don't think they are, Mr. Rice. I have not 
found that in the years I have been in contact with the levee. I have 
not found the attempt on the part of a labor organization or indi 
vidual out there to extort money from the people who employ them. 

Mr. Rice. We ran into some peculiar practices in the North, the 
placing ot phantoms on the pay roll of some of the shipping com 
panies. Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Harrineron. I know about it from reading the New York 
Times. I would say that is not in vogue down here. 

Mr. Rice. Your experience here is that you don’t know of any 
such cases / 

Mr. Harrineron. No. 

Mr. Rice. There was another situation involving a shipping agent, 
a firm in Philadelphia by the name of Stockard & Co. They acted as 
agent for some of the major lines and contracted to hire some of the 
stevedoring companies for the major lines, passing the price of the 
stevedoring on to the major line as agent. In the meanwhile, there 
ippeared to be a 10-cents-a-ton kickback from the ste vedoring com 
pany Lit » the pocket Ot the { lov mak! ! the arrangements, We h 1d 

or 5 of those men tell us xbout that. It appeared in some cases it 


ws 


was almost customary that this eraft or ku kback was charged. Have 
you heard of anything like that ? 

Mr. Harrineron. I don’t believe that exists here. 

Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure about that ? 

Mr. Harrineron. I doubt it. It may be. It could be. 

Mr. Rice. You are more than sure that there are no phantoms and 
commissions paid ? 

Mr. Harrineron. [think probably the phantom is not existent here. 

Mr. Rice. You are not so sure about the other ? 
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Mr. Harrineron. It might well be. 

Mr. Rice. No outstanding cases ? 

Mr. Harrineron. They don’t come to my mind right now. 

Mr. Ru E. We isked the Doc k Boa ra people about the absence of 
public londers Ihh the port As ; ilpper, you tind you are abl Lo 
ope rate etic ently tll al eCCOHOMLL sie: Without he use of pub i houcers 
here ¢ 

Mr. Harrineron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You feel no weakness as a result of not havi o that? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. No. They have never existed here. 

Mr. Rice. You are perfectable capable ot gett ’ alo o without 
them ¢ 

Mr Harrineron. Yes. 

Mr. Ri KE. In the setup there, too, majo. criticism was directed t hat 
the hiring foreman, van’ boss, the desig ee of the union who con 
trolled the shapeup had the power to Col trol the cdlestin es of many 
men. Can you tell us how the longshoreman is hired and goes to work 
ona vessel on a daily basis ¢ 

Mr. Harrincron. I think I can tell you, although the probabilities 
are 1f you quizzed one of the stevedoring heads he could probably do 
i better job. 

Mr. Rice. In general. 

Mr. Harrineron. It is customary that they congregate at the head 
of Canal Street. The foreman from the employers is sent out there. 

Mr. Rice. This foreman is a representative of-—— 

Mr. Harrincron. Of a stevedoring company. 

NA ye PP ~ pry Of the employ / 

Mr. Harrinaton. Yes. He is not a union man, not necessarily a 
Whiiwil dina, = 2here IS hoo b) ection to his being one, Dut It IS not a con 
dition of his employment, He woes ot there. They start shaping 
up about 7 o'clock in the morning. Our day starts at 8. He hires 

nes, the number of men that are required. It is not unusual, in 
fact I think it is the thing, that there is a leaderman in every gang. 
Perhaps the men live in the same locality. If they don’t live in that 
fashion, they work “at the same hi itch of the sl }). When the foreman 
sees them, he probably te IIs the aa this m: in here, Mr. >. - bring your 
gang. It decentralizes the work and it is a simple thing. 

Mr. Rice. This foreman who represents the employer has an option 
of selectivity / ‘ He ean pie k his gang? 

Mr. Harrincron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That is an important distinction, Mr. Chairman, from 
what we find in other places. They were pic king the gvangs through 
Ryan’s organization. The hirin ¢ foreman was a representative of 
labor. The employer had nothing to say. He took whatever was sent 
tohim. In this case, he can pick his men. 

Senator Porrer. Is the ‘re an effort made to rotate the work? 

Mr. Harrineron. It is not done here, sir. I will tell you why. 
Basically, it is probably all right. In the final analysis it would 
stroy our efliciency. Take the leading ¢ mployer here of longshoremen. 
I dare say he has 40 or 50 gangs at work regularly. The general gang 
required is 18 men, but there are usually more men employ ed in hye 
gang. It depends on the character of the work. <A fain aver: ige | 
20 men. If we had 40 gangs regularly employed, that would be 800 
men. They regularly follow that. 
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We have probably about 15 by the company I am employed by. 
They get more or less regular employment. Not many of those men 
go to Canal Street to seek work, except when we are hiring up a 
fresh gang fora ship. When we are starting a ship, the foreman goes 
to Canal Street because maybe some of our regular men are out of 
town or sick and we have to employ some extra men. We have the 
right of selectivity. If we have this rotation, it is like putting a 
Eoncncen anda Shetland pony side by side. They won't pull together. 
These men out there work together. When they are in the regular 
gang, one ti akes the port side and the other t: akes the starboard. 

Senator Porrer. The gang is a unit and sticks together pretty much? 

Mr. Harrineron. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Is there a surplus of loneshoremen ? 

Mr. Harrineron. Usually a surplus. 

Senator Porrer. We found in New York, for example, that some 
men who had paid their initiation fee of $50 worked less than 100 hours 
a year. 

Mr. Harrineron. I wonder if they presented themselves for reg- 
ular employment or went off somewhere in the interim. 

Senator Porrrer. We ran into the situation w ee tried to create 
a big surplus of labor and sell the membership. Also, because of that, 
it enhanced the possibility of getting kickbacks, because the competi- 
tion to work was keen. They deliberately went out and got the big 
surplus of men, got the $50 initiation fee, and then wouldn’t give them 
enough work to maintain themselves. 

Mr. Harrineron. That does not exist here. I think probably the 
roster of these unions shows that they are larger than the men reg- 
ularly employed out there, but there is this casual feature of the steam- 
ship business. 

Senator Porrer. I would presume that. They belong to it, but are 
in some other pursuit ? 

Mr. Harrineton. They may be used as a car unloader, a sweeper, 
or something of the sort. 

We have a different situation than they have in New York. For 
instance, a good share of our wharves are so constructed that the use 
of hatch tents here is not feasible. The wall of the wharf comes right 
flush. We have about 25 feet of apron on the wharf here. It is not 
feasible to use hatch tents. 

Senator Porrer. Did I understand you to say that what would cor- 
respond to a hiring boss in New York would here be a foreman rep- 
resenting the various companies, and he may or may not be a member 
of the union? 

Mr. Harrineron. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. That was the thing we found in New York. The 
reason the hoodlum element gained control was due to a combination 
of the political and hoodlum element which wanted to pick out and 
select the hiring boss. The hiring boss there had immense control. 
The company had no control over it. The men who wanted to work 
were at their mercy. I am glad to note that conditions here are not 
that way. 

Mr. Harrinetron. They are vastly different here. 

Senator Porrrer. They have in Baltimore, I believe, a situation 
where they hire by gangs much as you do here. They call union 
headquarters. Maybe the leader ofa gang will be named Smith. 
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They call for Smith. Smith will come with his gang. They don’t 
try to rotate the gangs. All of the steady gangs, I understand, have 
good employment. There is a certain competitiveness by that system 
that certainly brings about a very efficient operation. 

Mr. Harrineron. There are a number of regular gangs here fol- 
lowing these various companies that do have pretty steady employ- 
ment. 

Senator Porrer. I assume they keep their own unit pretty well 
intact ¢ 

Mr. Harrinetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I would like to address a question, Mr. Harrington, as to 
the handling of undesirable characters. I have in mind the situation 
up in New York where we found the likes of Johnny Duke, who ran 
a headquarters for Murder, Inc., and Dominick Strollo, brother of the 
notorious Tony Bender, W ho is probably the leading mobster in New 
York today, who were found on the payroll of a company. 

They served as a channel for some several hundred men with crimi- 
nal records coming onto the payroll of the company. The company 
said they were powerless to get rid of these people. ‘They were vicious 
criminals. They said that they were sent over there to go to work, 
and unless they had adequate cause, they couldn’t get rid of them. 

Suppose that should happen here, or has happened here, how do you 
cope with a man like that who comes onto your payroll? 

Mr. Harrineron. If we knew about it, there is no force that pre- 
vents us from firing them. There is no screening process outside of 
the one instituted by the Coast Guard. They notified all of us about 
a year ago that we would have to have the identification cards. I do 
not believe they have made it an absolute requisite that to get on the 
docks you have to have one of those cards. How far they have ad- 
vanced, as far as the longshoreman is concerned, I don’t know. There 
is no screening on the part of the union, as far as I know. 

Anyone who appears down there, who is able-bodied, and can pay 
his dues, would be issued a card, but I would rather they answer that. 

Mr. Rice. I believe in the case of one local a Coast Guard card is a 
requisite tomembership. I think the answer is simple. If you found 
out at 10 o’clock in the morning that you had the notorious Johnny 
Duke on your payroll, how long would—— 

Mr. Harrineron. At the end of that day, we could dismiss him. 

Mr. Rice. Because you are in control ? 

Mr. Harrineton. That is right. 

Senator Porrrer. Do you have any idea of what the average daily 
wage would be that longshoremen here receive ? 

Mr. Harrineton. If you take the daily wage as a basis, it would 
seem that it would amount to very high figures. After all, it is casual 
employment. I wouldn’t hazard a guess. I would take the payrolls. 

I think your committee requested the employers to submit payrolls. 
If you take that, I think it would be better than my hazarding a guess. 
At our present scale, $2.17 is the base rate, plus 7 cents for welfare. 
That is $2.25. For 8 hours, that is $18. If he works only 40 hours a 
week, that would be about $72. Anybody that is regularly employed— 
I am just working this out on a weekly basis for you—the probabilit 
is—Saturdays and Sundays are overtime, any time before 8 o’cloc 
in the morning or after 5 in the afternoon—that if the man out there 
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Wa tarting vork QO] sizable ship, he W uta be working rioht on 
through. 


[ would say 40 hours regular time and 10 hours overtime. For the 
1) hours overtime, he would get 50 percent more, which would make 


ind something. That would be $33 added to the $72. You have 
It isa sizable wnount. 

Senator Porrer. Take thre uverage dav on Canal Street where you 
have the shapeup. Are most of the men put to Wol k? 

Mr. Harrineron. I would say yes. Especially is that true on 
Mona tv, When more ship are st ut ne During the middle of the 
week it tapers off. They usually try to get out on Friday, to sail 
over the weekend. ; , 

Mr. Rick. In New York, of the registered longshoremen, less than 

half of them make more than $1400 on an annual basis. 

Mr. Harrineron. That is pretty thin. 

Mr. Rice. They have at least as high a pay rate / 

Mr. Harrineron. Higher than ours. 

Senator Porrer. The reason for that is what I cited before. They 
deliberately went out to get a bi g surp lus so they could han weap It. . 

Mr. Harrincron. Yes. It is unfortunate. Iam elad wea . spared 
hat here, 

Phe Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Harrington. There 
will be a 5-minute recess 

(.A\ short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Rice. We will eall Alfred Chittende) 

Phe Cuairman. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear the 
testimol y you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
ind nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED F. CHITTENDEN, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
ACCOMPANIED BY ALVIN J. LISKA AND GIRARD J. FERNANDEZ, 
ATTORNEYS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Currrenven. I do. 

Mr. Rice. You are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Liska. My name is Alvin J. Liska. This is Mr. Fernandez. I 
wonder if it would be eager to have the witness at the lower level ? 

Mr. Rice. if it looks like he needs advice of counsel. he is per 
fectly able to consult with you. We could see him a little better up 
here, and the microphone is al ranged. 

Mr. Fernanpez. My name is Girard J. Fernandez. May I make 
an observation? I noticed when the gentleme n from the dock board 
testified, they were all permitted to sit down here, all in a group. I 
wondered why it was he at we have to have our client sit up on this 
stand by himself where we haven’t the opportunity—— 

Senator Porrer. I think when the members of the dock board testi- 
fied, it was more or less of an informal discussion where several people 
would be answering. 

As I understand it, you are acting as attorneys. Mr. Chittenden is 
the one here under subpe na. You are here as attorneys to re prese nt 
him. The man who preceded him, Mr. Harrington—I have no objec- 
tion at all—but he used that one position there. There is a great 
distinction between the members of the dock board, who were many 
in number, I think the entire board was here, and one witness. One 
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wasn’t acting as a witness and the others as counsel. All of them had 
information which they wanted to give to the committee. 

Mr. Fernanvez. The only thing I see is that the committee has 
made a distinction between placing certain witnesses on the stand up 
here and allowing the others to sit down below. As far as Mr. Har- 
rington was concerned, he had no counsel. He made no objection to 
sitting there. But we, as attorne ys, feel we ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to sit by our client to advise him while he is testifying. I 
think he 1 is at a distinct disadvantage. : 

The CuarrmMan. ‘That is your point of view. You sit down there 
with them. <A fair deal for everybody is our motto. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chittenden, where do you live? 

Mr. Cutrrenden. 2929 Lepage. 

Mr. Rice. That is your home address? 

Mr. CHirrenDen. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been a resident of this area ? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Since birth. 

Mr. Rice. You have been engaged in waterfront activities for many 
years? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. About how many years ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. A little better than 20. 

Mr. Rice. What is your job? 

Mr. Cuitrenven. My position now ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. CurrrenpdEeN. I am president of local 1418 

Mr. Rice. You are president of local 1418 of what? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Mr. Rice. That is ordinarily known as the ILA? 

Mr. CuHIrrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And an afiiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 

it not ? 

Mr. Cuitrrenven. Yes. 

Mr. RIcr. In connection with vour job as president, how long have 
you been a member of that local ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrennen. I[ joined back in 1933, Independent Longshore- 
men’s Association; ILA since 1936 hee present. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been president of 1418? 

Mr. CuirrenvEeN. December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor Day. 

Mr. RIce. You have been reelected how frequently ? 

Mr. CurrreNveEN. Three or four times, I imagine. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have yearly elections? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Right now it is every four. 

Mr. Rice. Do you hold any office in the international ? 

Mr. Cruirrenven. In the district, not the international, 

Mr. Rice. District council, headed by what? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. Frank Yaeger. 

Mr. Rice. Where is he located ? 

Mr. Cyrrrenven. Galveston, Tex. 

Mr. Rice. What office do you hold? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. Executive board member and organizer, which 
you could say comes in a portion of the international, but in the 
Southern States. 

Mr. Rice. You | are a a part- -time organizer. Who appointed you? 
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Mr. Currrenpen. Ryan appointed me, but I am in the Southern 
States under Yaeger. 

Mr. Rice. But your appointment comes at Joe Ryan’s pleasure in 
New York? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. At his will. Immediately, he can say that I am 
no longer an organizer, and I am finished. 

Senator Porrer. How long have you held that position 

Mr. CurrrenpEeN. Four years. 

The Cuatmman. Wasn’t the American Federation of Labor conven 
tion held here, or was that in Miami ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Miami. 

Mr. Ric E. | t | ink itis an interesting point he raises, Mr. Chairman, 
about serving as an organizer at the pleasure of Joe Ryan. He can 
hit il | fire you a — 

Mr. Currrenpen. The international constitution gives him that 


pl vileg 
af 


ve. 
Mir. Rice. We found the organizers in New York were hired and 
fired at his will. He had about nine men, I believe. Six of those had 
erin il records. He Was a lke { where they came from, and he sald 
that they kind of came up through the ranks. It was very evident 
he could rid himself of that if he cared to, at any time, 

Along that line, | don’t bel eve you have il \ police record, clo you? 

Mr. CHirrenven. No. 

Mr. Rice. You haven’t been in any trouble with the law-enforce 
ment authorities at all? 

Mr. Crrrrenven. No. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a gun permit ? 

Mr. Cnirrenpden. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a license to carry a gun ! 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Yes, sir. 

The Criairman. Do you have it on you? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. The gun? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. No, sir. 

The CnatrmmMan, I feel better. 

Mr. Rice. Why is that, Mr. Chittenden, that you have a pistol 
pe rmit ¢é 

Mr. Crorrenpen. I don’t know. I ou I have gotten it from all 
ch efs of police since | became president, and all vovernors, except 
the present governor. 

Senator Porrer. Have threats been made upon your life? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Several vears ago, threats to kidnap my little 
boy. 

= tor Porrer. It was because of that that you a ked for a permit 
to carry a pl tol? 

Mr. CHirrenpven. Yes. 

Mi Rice. What would be the reason behind those threats, Mr. 
Chittenden ? 


Mr. Currrenpen. Jealousy, envy, success of one individual against 


| 
anotner 


te 
Mr. Rice. In your own organ zation ? 
Mr. Cuirrrenpen. I couldn’t say. I wouldn't know. Telephone 
calls with no names. 
Mr. Rice. You are sensitive to some faction ? 


% Peres 


TIES BAT 


| 
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Mr. Currrenpen. Not particularly, no, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Why would people pick you out as a victim for a threat ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenven. If | could find that out, we could have that 
checked by the city police, and I wouldn’t have to worry about it so 
much. 

Mr. Rice. What is it? Are you a wealthy man? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. In debts, maybe, not in actual cash. 

Mr. Rice. What do they threaten you with ¢ 

Mr. CHirreNnvDEN. Probably success of my particular job. 

Mr. Rice. The job is what they are interested in ? 

Mr. Currrenven. Everything I have ever done has involved my 
job. " 

Mr. Rice. In your local he re of the longshoremen, I believe it is 
broken down so that local 1419 is known as the colored local and 
your local is made up entirely of white men ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpven. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How many men are there at the present time in your 
local ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenven. It varies. It starts off usually at each quarter 
at 1.000 and goes to 1.200. It seldom exceeds 1.200. 

Mr. Rice. Around 1,000? 

Mr. Currrenven. Up to 1,200. 

Mr. Ri E. How lial \ men are there in the colored local ? 

Mr. Cirrenpen. I imagine about 3,500. I can’t be positive. 

Mr. Rice. As a prerequisite to membership in your local, what is 
the initiation fee? 

Mr. CuirrenveN. At this particular time, $102.50. He immedi- 
ately gets a $200 death benefit. If he walks out and drops dead, his 
wite gets S200. 

Mr. Rice. His initiation fee is $102.50? 

Mr. Crurrenpen. Yes, his card, doctor examination, and various 
things. 

Mr. Rice. What dues / 

Mr. Currrenpven. Up until this quarter it has been $2.50 a month, 
or a quarter 87.50. This particular quarter the members brought in 
a resolution to raise it $1. 

Senator Porrer. Do you require a Coast Guard affidavit of clear 
ance as a requisite for membership ? 

Mr. Ciirrenpen. No. I do sign them. I am on the Board of 
Appeals for the United States Coast Guard. 

Senator Porrer. How do they operate that here? Does the indi 
\ dual applicant have to go before the Coast Guard ? say you have 
some new membersh p in the union. Do you send that list over to 
the Coast Guard ?¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. No, sir. He comes in. He is a union member. 
If he is a teamster, he goes to the individual. In my particular local, 
they come to me. IL check their birth certificate, fill in their applica 
tion, sign it, and they go down to the Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard checks it and sends it to Washington, and if they have a 
record, they rejé ct it. 

Senator Porrer. The individual takes it to the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. Yes. He is fingerprinted, and all. 

Senator Porrrer. The reason I ask that is that in some places the 
Coast Guard sends down a list. 
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Mr. Currrenven. No, it is singly. Each man takes his own. 

The Cuarmman. In your association in the dock work in this city 
and State, did you ever know of any instances where kickbacks are 
demanded from employees / 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. No, sir, not that I know of. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing required from these men sitting 
before me in the way of a kickback when they get their che ks? 

Mr. Crrrrenven. Positively not, to my knowledge. 

Mr Rav E. Do you have any notorious racketeers in your local ? 

Mr. CuirrenpveN. Not to my) knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any men with criminal records? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I wouldn’t be able to ay to that. We never 
check them for criminal records. We check them for physical being, 
and such as that. 

Mr. Ricr. Suppose it came to your attention that there was a man 


] 


who applied for membership who had a vicious criminal record. What 
would be your policy ¢ 

Mr. Corrrenven, | presume he would { be able to get in, We might 
have some. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. There is actually nothing in your constitution or bylaws 
which throws any hoht on that, no written policy ? 

Mr. Cutrrenpven. No; not in our bylaws, except we might run afoul 
of the Taft-Hartley law. Suppose the criminal that you state goes 
on the waterfront, and goes there 380 days. According to the Taft- 
Hartley law, I am dutybound to take him in. 

Mr. Rice. We are not suggesting for a moment that we believe that 
should be the reason for iG. We are just ASKING What the policy IS. 
There are those of us who believe in rehabilitation and that when a 
man has served his time, he has a right to his place in society. Occa- 
sionally we have found a regular channel of men from Sing Sing or 
some other prison going right into some local. 

Mr. Currrenven. We have nothing like that. 

Mr. Rticr. Do vou have a fellow by the name of Paul Lanzetta ? 

Mr. Currrenven. He used to work for us. He is a foreman. 

Mr. Rice. Is he an officer in the local ? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. He used to be, years ago, but not now. 

Mr. Rice. By whom is he selected as a foreman ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. By various companies. At the time, he worked 
for the Standard Stevedoring. 

Senator Porrer. Is he a member of your union? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He is selected by the company ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpben. Yes. 

Mr. Rr E. Do you have any voice in the select on of the foreman: do 
you designate the foreman ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Not a particular voice. One of the bovs might 
talk to me to see if I would help him to get a foreman job. I would 
ask the « ompanies f they needed an extra ioreman, 

Mr. Rice. Do vou know whether or not vou recommended Lanzetta ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I recommend many foremen. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about Lanzetta. 

Mr. Currrenpen. Yes: I recommended him. 

Mr. Rice. I notice here that he has some record going back as far 
as 1950. He was arrested January 18, 1930, and charged with disturb- 
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ing the peace. He was arrested again on the first of July 1931, Febru- 
ary 20, 1951, malicious mischief. I guess it is the same of February 4, 
1936, loitering. Loitering seems to be a bad thing around here. 

Mr. Currrt NDEN. Maybe we could get 1nto that later on. A lot of 
longshoremen are picked up because of work. Five days he might 
work, The sixth day he is there and the police pick him up and later 
on find out he isa competent longshoreman. They don’t w ipe out the 
charge. 

Mr. Rice. That brings us into the thing that Mr. Harrington was 
talking about. A couple of men were charged with that, and he indi- 
cated the result of that was that the union heads, he didn’t name you, 
but said that union leaders got in an uproar about that and caused a 
work stoppage. Evidently, it was in an effort to forestall police action. 
What do you want to tell us about that ? 

Mr. Currrenven. There is not much to tell about that, except it was 
brought to my attention the next morning in putting the men to work. 
We checked into it to see where the men were. The pol ce had put a 
couple of men and a union official in jail, a man trying to intereede—— 

Mr. Ricr. Were they members of your local ? 

Mr. Currrenven. No, 1419. 

Mr. Rice. Hunter and Blatwell? 

Mr. Cnirrenpen. Neither one is a member of my local. They 
belong to 1419. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have anything to do with the work stoppage ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. No. We didn’t order a work stoppage, but when 
an official goes out and says to stop, they— 

Mr. Rice. You cooperated 2 

Mr. Curt! NDEN. We cooperated to get the men back in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Rice. How about the night they pulled them off? None of 
those were your gangs? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. There will be men in 1418 in there. That is why 
I am stating it could be any official from either union. We handle 
complaints jointly. Any official is entitled to handle it for 1418 or 1419. 

Mr. Rice. I am evidently missing the point. The question is in 
this particular case where the work stoppage was ordered because 
of some police activity, did you, as president of your local, cooperate 
in calling a work stoppage? 

Mr. Crirrenpven. Not that night. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. CurrrendeN. Positive. 

Senator Porrer. Who did eall it? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I wouldn’t be able to say at this time. I don’t 
know who called it. We were told later that night, after the men 
were there: about 11 o’clock, I was notified of it. 

Mr. Prant. In other words, an official of 1419 can call your men, 
too ? 

Mr. CuirrenpeNn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you and Mr. Dennis work congenially and con- 
structively on matters of the docks? 

Mr. Currrenven. About 90 percent of the time. 

The CuatrMan. You exchange views, and so forth, and talk things 
over in a common cause ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. Yes. 
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Vin Rict If that is the ease. Mr. Chittenden, that you really had 
no connection in this work stoppage about which Mr. Harrington and 
the Stean hip \ssociation complained, how come you didn’t answer 
the lette to vou? 

Mr. Currrenven. The particular letter was addressed—very seldom 
do I ever send any of those letters back. 

eenator P ITTER. You ire nota cood correspondent ¢ 

The ¢ HAIRMAN, You we nldn’t make a sood Senator, long. 

Mr. Cnirrenpen. Mr. Harrington and we met on it. In other 
words, sometimes the cha rman of the Steamship Assoc] ition might 
write Davi and I a letter and ask for a meeting. By the time we 





met if, th itl meeting might he due and the re is no ¢ | ance tor sending 
hack correspondent e, because he would vet it 4 or 5 days later, and 
rie we re going to meet that particular evening or the following 


qay. the only thing | could do woul { he to tvpe it up md bring it In 


Mir. Ricr. They point out it is a flagrant violation of your contract 
oh 


im and it is an unusual action. They are obviously severely 


ritical and their feelings are hurt, and it costs them money. From 
vou say, you are blameless. It looks like courtesy, if nothing 
‘ VC | have dictated a reply to the letter. 


oht there, but we also meet 
rhten it out. and from that time they had no 
reoccurrence of that. They put in a correction of it immediately, if 
there is a violation, which we did. 

mseenator P rER. Do I understal d vol to sav it was at offici il of 


morner loc i] who ( alled the vi ork stoppage ¢ 


Mr. Crirrenpen. Probably you are ri 
th them and tral | 


itor Porrer. T want to know what channel es through to 

et to vour men so that they are all informed. 
Mr. Currrenpen. There n’t much channel, except a man goes out 
there and he pulls 


n individual ship out, and he says, “Come on, 


a 
1 1 . 
1eliow ~and put the hatches o7 


hie ( TIAIRMAN. As I unde tand you. if Mr. De nis wanted to call 
then ( fT. AY could eal] your men off, Where does he ret that power # 
What about autonomy ? 


Mr ( IITTENDEN. If either one is not there. the other membership 
I 
\ 1] ) long 
I CrratrMan. Whi ty the two t« ther ¢ 
M IIT’! EN. J { ldn’t be fe bl ' r as the two 
The Cratrwan. Either of vou can give orders to the other one. 


Mr. Cnirrennden. In this particular instance, let’s say. it is onlv 

working problem, and that particular workir oO problem mav be that 
if something has happened between the unions and that individual 
company, or the men in that particular job and that particular com- 
pany, and IT am not available. or vice versa, we act as an individual 
hecause if not, then you would hve a race discrimination or race riots 
down here where vou would play one group against another. That 

( uld Cause trouble. We work together and come off together. If 
eitner one is wrong, we have corrections for it If the union officials 
are wrong. we have corrections for that. We don’t want this to 
happen because you will never be able to have an efficient port, because 


i 


MV FE 
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1] ret a race prejudice md will Strrt riot out 


the men. themselves, v 
there, which we haven’t had since I took over. 

The Cuatraan. And may we never have. 

Mr. Crrrrenpren. They will listen to their leaders and won’t d 
criminate against a by ther. Down ma hip hold, I mav sav, tney 
will protect then broth < That S someth ne we appreciate al at 
steamship people appreciate. 

Senator Porrer. What have been your labor relations? Take your 
own local? , 

Mr. Cnuirrennen. I would sav very ood 

Senator Porrer. How many davs of work st yppages have you 
had in the past several years? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Not too many. We might have a work stoppage 
for an individual company, individual hateh, individual ship, from 
time tot me. but no o Nel il. 07 rall won Sti ppage 

Mr. Rice. Goine back to the dues, you indieated the inittatior 
7102.50, 


iee@ Was ma the mot 


Mr. Crirrenven. Up until this quarter. It is now $3.50 
Mr. Ricr. A month ? 
Mr. Cnirrenpen. Y« 
Mr. Rice. How does that compare with vour brother local? 
Mr. Currrennen. They collect 5 percent. 
Mr. Rice. How about the init on fee? 
Mr. Crrrrennen. That I we n’ 
aright to raise it or lower it. Ours is raised or lowered by the 
membe r hiy 


Mr. Rice. IT may suggest to you that I understand it is $200. You 





} 


havent bothers | to inquire ! 1 fi i out wh é 

Mr. Currrennen. No: [ have no interest in that. The only inter 
between 1419 and ourselves is the labor relations. the complaints 
on the waterfront and the contractual relation As to the run or 
of their meetings. and so forth, I have no interest, and I don’t know 


about Ee 

Mr. Rie You say the dues in the other local are 5 percent ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Ye 

Mr. Rice. Of what ? 

Mr. Currrenven. Five pei t or 

Mir. Rice. Of their gross pay ? 

Mr. Cinrrenpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You feel that probably aggregates considerably more 
in dues than is collected by vour local on a reapita | 

Mr. CurrrenveN. Naturally more than my local. 

Mr. Rice. How do you account, if you can, for the reason of their 
tak he more than Vo 1 do  yvour loeal ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I can’t. As far as my saying, I don’t know I 
know they have more holdings, wht might tend—years ago, if I 
were to put in 5 percent, I presume it would be 5 percent. I am the 
third president. It started at a flat fee and has st ived 

Mr. Rice. Did your local ever take 5 percent 4 

Mr. Currrenven. No. 

Mr. Ricr. Are you positive? 

Mr. Crirrenpen. Under me? 

Mr. Rice. Before you? 
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Mr. Currrenpen. Not from the time I joined the local. From 1933 
to now the \ didn't getany. Mavbe more than that. 
Mr. Rice. Has your membership considered the 5 percent plan ? 
Mr. Cuirrenpven. No, sir. 
Mr. Rice. Are you sure of that ? 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. The membership don’t like it. 


Mr. Rice. They have considered it, then 4 

Mr. CnirrenpnEN. No. They didn’t consider it as far as a union 
meeting go They might h ive discussed it. but the union member- 
sh p do n't like it. 

Mr. Rice. For what reason ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. No particular reason. Maybe if you make $100, 
it cost vou SD this week. Phe mIcht make $300 or $400 in the 
month and the ditlerence would be the 5—— 

Phe Cuairman. How large a sum have you in your union now in 
deposits in the bank ¢ 

Mr. CrirrrenvDEN. Maybe $7.000 or so. 

The Cuairman. How large a fund does the other group have? 

Mr. ( (TENDEN. I don’t know. 

Phe CHarrMan. It must count up fa { if they are getting $200 and 


they pay 5 percent dues, 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. Not too much with the per capita tax of the 
International, rent, and so on. 
Phe CHarMan. Are you paid by the union? 
Mr. CHITTENDEN. Ye 


Y 
IRMAN. How much? 


Mr. CHIrrenDEN. $174.60 a week. 

Che CHAIRMAN. $174.60 4 

Mr. CurrrenpDEN. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHarirRMAN. I don’t wond r they laugh, friend. 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. That is underpaid. 

‘The CuarrmMan. That is expert testimony, is it? 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Are there any other items that you receive as presi 
dent of the union? 


Mr. Currrenpen. No. That $174 is it, and the expense goes in with 


Senator Porrrr. You get an expense account with that ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. All of it together amounts to the $174.60. 

Senator Porrer. They furnish you an automobile? 

Mr. Currrennen. No, sir; I bought my own. 

Mr. Rice. Do vou receive any compensation from the International 
as an organizer ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes. $50 a week. 

Mr. Rice. Is that in addition to the $174? 

Mr. CuirrenveNn. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. Where does this money come from, the $174 per week? 

Mr. Currrenpen. From the union treasury. 

Mr. Rice. You are a full-time emplovee there? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You get an additional $50 from the international? 
Where does that come from ? 

Mr. CurrrenDEN. The international in New York. I am mailed 
a check weekly. 


Se Pana 
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The Cuarrman. As you get new members in your union, are you 
paid a fee or commission for each new member ? 

Mr. Currrenven. No. 

Senator Porrer. Who paid your expenses there? There must be 
certain expenses that go along with your job as president. 

Mr. Cuitrenvden. It all comes out—— 

Senator Porrer. You pay your expenses ? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes. If I spend the $174 or $500 in that par- 
ticular week, that is—— 

Senator Porr nm. If you go down to Galveston to a district meeting, 
you nage get your expenses paid. 

Mr. CHIrrenvDEN. On union business, yes, they allow us over and 
aoe 

Senator Porrrer. That —_ out of the local ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Yes, by the board and is ap yproved. 

Senator Porrer. What percentage of the initiation fee goes to the 
international ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Fifty cents to the international and twenty cents 
to the district. 

Senator Porrer. Fifty cents? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes. 

Senator Porrrr. Of the initiation fee? 

Mr. Cutrrenven. Not of the initiation fee, the monthly dues. 

Senator Porrer. What about the initiation fee? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. The initiation fee goes into our treasury, and 
every 3 months there is $1.25 on that and the district gets 60 cents. 

Senator Preven How many members do you have at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. I would say about 1.200. We won’t know until 


the next quarter starts. Right now we have 1.200, a few more or 
less. 

The Crarrman. Do you enjoy your job? 

Mr. Currrenpen. I like it. Ten joy working for them. 


The Carman. Ladies and gentleman, we w aT now recess and come 
back at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:20 p. m., Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (chairman) presiding. ) 

The Crarmman. The committee will be in order. You gentlemen 
may think I am unduly familiar with an attractive lady on my right, 
but she used to work in my office and is now in New Orleans with the 
Secret Service. A word to the wise is sullicient. 

Mr. Rice. We had just finished talking about the financial situation 
and your salary. I want to know if you have any assessments during 
the year for various purposes in the union? For instance, do you 
have some of the things they have up in New Jersey which they call 
rackets ? They have a dance where they make a lot of noise. They 
call ita racket. They sell tickets at so much a head. In one case there, 
a union official gave a party and he received a check for $2,500 to buy 

Mercury automobile. Do you have things like that in your local? 
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Mr. Currrenven. No, sir. 
Mr. Rice. Do you ever have any stag parties ¢ 
Mi. Crrrrenpb! Yes, Christmas parties. 


\I Ric How frequently ao you have those 4 

\ (Hi rEN y. Once a veal 

\ Rick. | kno ou only have one Christmas a year, but do you 
( i ¢ , 

I ( titil Ne Ye 

\] i 1) 1] | | tot it ¢ 

Mr. Ci EN. NO} ey is taken out of the treasury. 


Mr. Rice. Are the ny functions that you have during the year 


\ \ 
\I ] | : : 
[3% i j Te aval Ol | groups aiong the watertront, 1n- 
\ er > ies, a little get-together, get relations going between 
1 Ol OT thie enum Col | ] 
’ 
I ‘ \\ ii \ } ( pul ¢ 
| \ : 1 - 
View Cn .o. not b e union. Itis gotten togethe 
| | 
’ 1 ' » , 
iv \\ ‘) « Ott t LICKEI . 
Vin. CH! YDEN i re is no selling of a ticket. Lhe company says, 
= A * * 
| t ] ] 3 4 . 1 
«i Ci | V 1 int to come, and they get one of these 
; . 4 an 
ver the price wou ve or whatever we are having, like 


peer, woul determi the ] ice of the tickets 


\] i | ) ) \ \ \ t } e 1 nis t Sup] le 
} Lo or 1 
\ CHiri } the 0. or confusing me. Tt 
| OY ( Let \ | Cy 
\ ] c | y ’ ( {1 ii ( it a ‘ hic t ( 
| ‘ 11 ad Vv tive } 0 ( qu Ol ar, 
VI ix | | \ \ tl ze | ( { Will 8) contuse 
| t { ou do e parties « whil We have 
tio there \ . stag party promoted on one 
( e pul} ot 1 Was t DP] lement the 1 ey in the 
rs ( ( 4 
\] HITTENDI \ not that p ular i nee i 3 
I la \ | fer) ( i} (| a ] di pul Ul 
; y ] 
» ( V quidil ive I ( 
tir Che membe1 » voted to put ana iment on. Instead of 
essment, we ed to have this particular party, and each man 
would tak cet Instead of that, the membership voted that 
| Ké would be ¢ mia | ry for « ich J ui te take He could sel] 
them. Out of that were individual rafiles to sell the tickets. The men 
ere ¢ ( (7 ta p \ ror it lt Vi not to supplement the 
relief fund, but to pay bac! 
EE | ? 
e CHarrnMAN. Th id to buy these ticket 
M) stata ' Ti 5 +] | ie } 1 
J . \HITTENDEN. it Wa voted by the membership to uy tnem. 


ne were gvolng to vote an assessment. Never in the history of my 
time did we put 


an assessment on. This time they were going to vote 
the assessment. Instead of that we had our annual Christmas party. 
It was done legally. We had outsiders in somewhere in the neigh- 


borhood of 1.400 people. 
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The Cuairman. There is a story that I can tell here. A man was 
traveling from Denver to Pueblo. He said to the conductor, “How 


far is it from Denver to Pueblo?” He said. “65 miles.” 
He came along the Hext thine and the te llow a ad. ‘How fal Is lt 


from Pueblo to Denver?” “Sixty-five miles. 
“Not hnecessar fe ne Said “There are ~ day from ( hristmas 
to New Year’s, but amucn lov ver time trom Ne W Year's to Christmas. 


XT ’ } 1 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. That was the only time. 
Mr. Rice. You said about 1,400 people, and tickets were sold at $1 


each ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. We didn't sell tickets at that. The members 
themselves took tickets. They were taking the tickets on some money 
that was being raflled, $500 or so. It was an annual Christmas party, 


which IS being he cl once a year. 
Mr. Rick. What were they doing, raflling the money ? 
Mr. Currrenpen. In this particular instance, it was raflled. It 


was so they COULC Sf Lhel instead of taki @” tnem. They didn’t 
have t » pay for then. 
Mr. Rice. How did you figure out who won the money ? 


Mr . CHITTENDEN. [here was the t cket t it Was torn 1n half. 
Mr. Rice. Picked them out of a box ¢ 

Mr. CnirrenveNn. A jar. 

Mr. Rice. Isn't that gambling % 

Mr. CurrrenpveNn. In some sense, maybe. 


Mr. Ric What L am vet Y” at Is h be information 1 that 
1 4 ] y . ) ok 6 at yeh 


Mr. Currrenpen. Not assessed. It was a vote by the membership 
eeting to take 1 ( { { 

Mr. Rice. So it was $6 a man. 

Mr. CuirrenpvEeN. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There are 1] Qmen. 36,000 vy icerued 
that right ?¢ 

Mr. Currrennen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What became of that n oney ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. We used that to pay the per capita tax. 

Mr. Rice. Is that an additional per capita tax? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. We were back on our finances. $2.50 is not quite 
enough money to carry on the functions of our « rgvanization. That 
is all we pay, $2.50 a month. 

Mr. Rice. You are attempting to say that the $6,000 went to Joe 
Ryan’s International ? 

Mr. Cnirrenpden. eer: and district. We are building a 
new building over there. Wed i't have the mon ey. It is being built 
on credit. We even paid. more ie aa We owed $7 A00. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason the International gave you for 
that ? 

The CuatrMan. Joe Ryan had country club dues to pay. 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. T cay tant guid reason for it, except we are sup 
posed to pay—every union th he ILA pays 50 cents per member per 
month and 50 cents per membe per month to the district. We didn’t 
have the money to pay t this off, due to the expense of « yur organization 
and the new building. We got back on ow per coat a tax. We 
are holding somewhere }j in the neighborhood of f $7.40 


ym that, isn’t 
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Mr. Rice. You got behind, and this caught you up? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. All the way ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. All except this quarter. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any expenses connected with the party 4 

Mr. CuirrenveN. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who paid those? 

Mr. CHrIrrenpvEeN. It comes out of the fund, comes out of our local 
treasury each year. It is voted by the members. 

Mr. Rice. Who paid those ? 

Mr. Currrenven. The union. 

Mr. Rice. The union’ Did you pay them yourself é 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Sometimes, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In this particular case we are talking about, this one 
where you had the raffle? I have here a check dated April 18, 1947, 
of your local, at least a photostatic copy of it, mi ide out pay: able to 
Alfred Chittenden, $652, marked “Stag party. It contains your 
endorsement. It indicates you got the benefit of that money. What 
did yo ; do with that money 

Mr. Currrenpen. Are you talking about that particular check or 
the ¢ fe party where this particular money went in? 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about this one. You can talk about the other 
one, if you want to. 

Mr. CurrrenveNn. That particular check? That was a party. It 
may have been issued to me by the secretary for the t particular deal, 
if it states on the top for that parti cular Christm S party. 

Mr. Rice. Is that customary for pay ing expenses, for the secretary 
to issue cl ecks to you wh en you en dor'se, whi ch contain no indication 


further han that the menes went any place exc ‘pt to you? 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. Sometimes, not necessarily all the time. 
Mr. Rice. In thi particuts ir case, the $652, who got the money? 
Mr. Currrenven. If you say the check was issued to me, and I en- 


doi ed it on the | ack, : al nd I pal id fol that parti ilar party, that party 


I 

is all paid for. 

Mr. Rice. Whom did you pay? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. For pictures, girls, whisky, beer. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any reason why this couldn’t be paid directly ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Not necessarily. : 

Mr. Rice. Why don’t vou do it that wavy? 

Mr. Currrenpen. We could. If the membership voted on it, I 
could. 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you realize that someone might get the idea that 
you were taking the mot ey if you cid it this way i 

Mr. Currrenpen. They could. As long as I have given the party, 
and paid the people off, I don’t think the membershi p hasn't doubted 
me before. 

The Cuarrman. Did you show this check for that vear ? 

Mr. Currrennen. Not for money that was for a give n purpose. 

Senator Porrer. Is there any accounting as to } 
handled ? 

Mr. Currrenven. I don’t know offhand. 

Senator Porrer. Would it be in your union account? 

Mr. Currrenven. It probably would. 


how that money was 
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Mr. Rice. In connection with the money that came in from the 
tickets, did that all pass through the union books? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That will all be reflected, the $6,000 will show it came 
from tickets and going out to Ryan? 

Mr. Currrenden. It would show coming in for tickets, but not neces- 
sarily to go to Ryan. It is made out to the ILA in New York, and 
that would total, maybe, about $4,000 to $5,000 there. The other 
check would show south Atlantic and coast district, sent to Galveston, 
and not necessarily Ryan’s hame or Yaeger’s hame, 

Mr. Rice. Other than the per capita tax that you speak of, which 
goes to the International and district, have you been subjected to 
other assessments by the International or Ryan in his so-called anti- 
Communist fund; anything like that? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You haven’t contributed to that ? 

Mr. Currrenven. No, sit. 

Mr. Rice. You are quite certain that in connection with this raffle 
you had in the union hall, that the money that was gathered together 
went through the union books? 

Mr. Currrenven. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. ‘There is no question about that ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where is the bank account maintained ? 

Mr. Currrennen. Morgan Branch, Whitney Bank. 

Mr. Rice. In what name? 

Mr. Currrenpden. General Longshore Workers. 

Mr. Rice. Who is authorized to draw checks on that? 

Mr. Cuirrennen. The secretary and myself, cosignatures. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think that money will show up in that account 
without any question / 

Mr. Currrenpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ric E. I belheve you also had a situation here of a payment 
brought to your attention to a man named J. Callia, dated January 27, 
1947, in the amount of $1,725. Do you know what that payment was 
made to Callia for ? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What for? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. That payment was made to Callia for work that 
was performed by my wife, secretarial service. 

Mr. Ricr. Let me see if I get that straight. In 1947 a check fon 
$1,725 was made out. Who is Callia? 

Mr. Currrenven. He was a man at that particular time who owned 
the building we rented from. 

Mr. Rice. He owned the building where you rented your union 
office ? 

Mr. CuirrenvEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You drew a check to him for $1,725. What was that 
for? 

Mr. Cnuirrenpen. That was work performed for a year or maybe 
two before, several years before. The secretary had died and the 
board voted that my wife would take over and she would be paid the 
salary. 

Mr. Rice. What is your wife’s name? 
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Mr. Currrenven. Ella Mae Chittenden. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any reason why the cheek couldn't be irav 
to your wife? 

Mr. CurrrenpeN. That particular check, there had been some mis 


c 
giving, prot LDI\ DY my past secretary—lI couldn’t explain right at 
this particular time, and I incorporated it into my income tax, why 
t wa ent to Mike Callia. I can’t explain that. But I did receive 
the money and incorporated it in my income tax. 

Mr. Rice. I think vou could do better than that. 
Callia ay to that ? What was he endorsing it for? 

Mr. Cuitrrenven. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. RIce. You drew the check. You wrote it. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. My secretary—— 

Mr. Rice. Why did you do it? 

Mr. Currrenpven. My secretary did. 

Mr. Ru E. Did she 

Mr. Cnirrenven. It isnotashe. Heisaman. 

Mr. Rice. Did he fill it out after you had drawn—— 

Mr. Cuirrenven. The only reason I can probably explain is that 
he cashed it for me or went over to the bank. But I did receive the 
money. 

Mr. Rice. You again realize that someone might vet the idea that 
it was a subterfuge to channel money to you. To all intents and 


"hat did Mr. 


purposes, on the books of the union, the checkbook, it was going to 
someone, 

Mr. CHIrrenvdEN. Excepting it was a motion by the membership 
that she be paid. 

Mr. Rice. Callia? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. Not paying Callia, my wife. 

Senator Potrer. Did Callia keep anything out of that check? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. No, sir. I received the full amount and incor- 
porated it in my income tax. 

Senator Porrer. That is a pretty careless way to handle funds by 
a man who is responsible to the union. It is not the most orthodox 
manner of handling your finances. 

Mr. Piant. Did you include it in your return or your wife’s 
return 

Mr. CuirrenveNn. We signed a joint return. 

Mr. Puant. In 1947? 

Mr. CuHIrrenven. I think we did. I could check the records. I 
think we sometimes sign joint returns. 

Mr. Rice. This thing is complicated a little further by a notation 
typed on the side of the check, “Per motion P. Stevens, Secretary, 
by W. Black for work 5 months and 3 weeks.” It doesn’t say who 
the work is for. There seems to be some question whether Stevens 
was even in the local at that time. 

Mr. Frern ANDEZ. | think if the witness is coing to be questioned 
about the check, and certain writings on it, he ought to be permitted 
to view the check. 

The CHarrmMan. He said that he remembered the check. 

Mr. Frernanvez. I thought he had finished questioning him, but he 
started with more notations. 

Mr. Rice. Is there anything more you want to say after looking 
at it? 


ee 
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Mr. CuirrenpeN. Stevens stayed in the union up until recently. 
T. J. Stevens, that particular man, stayed in the union up until 
recently. 

Mr. Rice. Would you agree that any third person looking at that 
check would get the idea the services were by Callia and none other ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Probably so. But, from where we sit, since we 
know the whole, entire history of it, it is a different story, a different 
story from where I am sitting and where you are sitting. I presume 
if I were there, maybe so. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any other transactions where services are 
performed by one man and you pay another fellow over here ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I don’t think so. Not recently, to my knowledge, 
anyway. 

Mr. Rice. You say you paid taxes on that? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. | am sure we incorporated it in our income tax. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure you did. Was that in your original tax 
return ¢ 

Mr. Currrenven. I wouldn’t know until I checked the records. 

Mr. Rice. I have here a copy of the 1947 tax return. Incidentally, 
President Eisenhower was good enough to issue an Executive order 
authorizing the subcommittee to examine tax returns. This isa joint 
return by Ella Mae and Alfred C. Very frankly, there is no indica- 
tion of any income at all on the part of Ella Mae. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I don’t know whether it was a joint return at that 
particular time or not. Iam sure it was incorporated. 

Mr. Rice. It is in here somewhere ? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. It should be. 

Mr. Rice. It shows income from the General Longshoremen’s, but 
appears to be your salary. 

Senator Porrer. Who was due to get this money ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. My wife performed the services, and it was 
cashed—— 

Senator Porrer. The payment from the union was to go to your 
wite? 

Mr. Currrenven. That is right. 

Senator Porrrer. You are telling the committee that, rather than 
to pay your wite, you made out the check to a man named Callia, who, 
in turn, turned it over to you for your wife’s services ¢ 

Mr. CuirrenvdeNn. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. That being the case, this is income of your wife? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Richt. 

Senator Porrrer. I would be interested in seeing how Callia explains 
that. reports it. 

Mr. Crirrenpven. Mr. Callia didn’t report it. We recently went 
to the Income Tax Bureau, and I reported it, and he didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. You are paying an additional tax on that year ¢ 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. I dont know about that vear. Recently they 
revised my taxes, and I had to pay additional taxes. 

Mr. Rrer. Raise them up 4 

Mr. Cuirrenven. They revised them up to 1949, and I paid them. 

Mr. Rice. You recall a check to Hausmann’s, Inc., for $1,475? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was that for? 

Mr. Crirrenpen. Union buttons. 
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Mr. Rice. They went to union members? 

Mr. Currrenpven. We still have quite a few of them left in the union 
office. 

Mr. Ricr. There is no question about that ? 
Mr. Currrenven. We have quite a few of them left. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question of that $1,475 as part payment going 
for a wrist watch for anyone ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. Think about it. 

Mr. Currrenpen. What did you say? 

Mr. Rice. A wrist watch, something you wear on your wrist, a 
lady’s wrist watch ¢ 

Mr. Cnurrrenpen. A lady’s wrist watch? 

Mr. Rice. A man’s? 

Mr. CHirrenven. No. 

Mr. Rice. Have the union funds been used to buy anyone a watch ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t know about union funds, but many years 
aco the union gave mea wat h. That wis collected by My secretary 
and various members and staff out there. They were all present. In 
fact, all the people presented me with a watch that night. 

Mr. Rice. That was paid for with union funds? Did Hausmann’s 
supply that? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Hausmann’s supplied the watch. 

Mr. Rice. Does your wife have a watch that came from Hausmann’s? 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Could you give us the date of the check? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t have the date of the check. The witness may 
help. There is no question in your mind that your union funds were 
not used to pay Hausmann’s in any way for a wrist watch for your 
wite ? 

Mr. CurrrenveNn. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. If anyone says that, he is wrong? 

Mr. Currrennen. Right. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned you knew Lanzetta. He has some kind 
of a record here. 

Mr. Liska. When vou were speaking about that record, and those 
alleged crimes, does that record reflect any convictions on the part of 
Lanzetta, or merely charges ? 

Mr. Rice. Frankly, no. There is no disposition shown on any one 
of them. There are mething like 11 or 12 arrests, and not in a 
single case is it shown. i do ‘t know whether he received a jail 
senvcence or fine in any of those. 

Mr. Liska. Then you, as an attorney, know that doesn’t constitute 
a record. 

Mr. Rice. It is an arrest record. 

Mr. Lask A. It is not a conv tion record. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know if it is. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It is all misdemeanors. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know if Lanzetta served any time or not? 

Mr. Currrenven. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he ever pay a fine? 

Mr. Cutrrrenpven. I don’t know T never checked the police record. 


I don’t check any longshore man’s police record. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you ever see Lanzetta in posse ssion of a submachine 
gun ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. No, sil 

Mr. Rice. Any type a weapon ? 

Mr. Cnirrenpen. No, s 

Mr. Ric gi P istol ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. Think a little bit. 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. I still don’t recall whether he has been in my 
nae with a pistol. , 

Mr. Rice. You never saw him carry a gun 

Mr. Currrenven. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Rice. Let me read you a little story and see what you have to 
say about that. You have a ¢ uple ot fellows by the name of Ivy 
Boudreaux and Joe Doan. They had some difficulty in connection 
with their union memberships. I understand vou had a trial charging 
them with misconduct. Here is the information that has come to our 
attention. 

During the trial, which took place in a union hall, Paul Lanzetta 
stood with a machinegun by the two witnesses. Have you anything 
to say about that ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. May I ask what you are reading from? Is it what 
the witness is supposed to have said or what somebody else said ? 

Senator Porrer. Let the witness answer the question first. I think 
counsel made it very plain that what we are stating has come to our 
attention and he is asking the witness to comment on it. 

Mr. Fernanprez. What I am trying to find out, Senator, is where 
are we going here. We are jumping from one thing to another. We 
want to see that this man is properly protected. 

Senator Porrer. You can be sure that the witness will be protected. 
The witness is asked to comment on it. He can say whatever he wants 
to say, if it is the truth. I can’t see why you are so excited about it. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I am not excited about it. When we are having 
things read to the witness, and we don’t know where it comes from 

Senator Porrrr. If it is not so, he can say so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think he ought to be given a little more oppor 
tunity to identify the statement that is made, in all fairness to him. 

Ir. Rice. The question is: What do you know about the incident? 

Mr. Currrenven. I was never present. If that ever happened, I 
was not present. 

The Crarrman. Did you ever hear of it? 

Mr. Crirrenpven. No, sir 

The CHarrmMan. Itisa comp ylete surprise to you? 

Mr. CuIrrenveN. Yes, sir 

oo CHAIRM in. The pistol at the back was a stimulation / 

Mr. Currrenven. I wasn’t there. That is the first time I have ever 
heard aa particular statement, a machinegun and pistol being used 
to hold people for a trial in the union. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recall having a trial of Doan and Boudreaux? 

Mr. Crrrrenpen. The trial happen oa 

Mr. Rice. It took place in the union hi ll; you were there? 
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Mr. Cy TENDEN. I was a witness. I was not in the union hall at 
that particular time. I was kept outside, a the witnesses were kept 
her You had four witnesses besides the man handling the ease. 
Mr. Ric Whe you came in to testify, you then came into the 
press of Doan and Boudreaux; didn’t you 4 
~ Mr, Currrenpen. I think so. 
an absolute fabrication ? 

Mr. CuirrenvEeN. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. Do you know a fellow by the name of Terence Smith in 
( evedoring business ? 

Mr. Crirrenven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have you transacted business with him? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Many, many times. That depends on individual 
Instances. 

fr. Rice. Smith is probably, I guess, the largest stevedoring com- 
pany in the port; is that right? 

Mr. CuirrenveN. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The principal officer there is Terence Smith. You know 
him personally ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever receive any money from Smith & Son 
yourself ? 

Mr. CuirrenvEeN. Me, personally ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Crorrenpen. Not for any particular gift to me. 

Mr. Rice. Did you receive it for any purpose? 

Mr. CuitrenveNn. Well, if you give me a specific instance, I will 
try to explain it. 

Mr. Rice. Have you received any money of any type from Smith? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. We get our money for our union cards. We 
send union cards over there for each quarter, and he sends us checks 
over for it. 

Mr. Rice. Smith sends you money for union cards? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. No, sir, not for the union cards. They pass them 
out to our men. 

Mr. Rice. They pass them out ? 

Mr. Cnirrenven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The question was, what money did you receive from 
Smith ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Me, personally, as to—— 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. None that I recall. 

Mr. Rrcr. Not any? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Unless you give me an incident 

Mr. Rice. You can’t remember unless someone refreshes it ? 

Mr. Crirrenpen. I don’t know what you are talking about without 
any specific instance. 

Senator Porrer. In talking about the union cards, would he make 
that to you? 

Mr. Currrenven. No, to the union. 

Mr. Rice. You say you never received any money from him? 

Mr. Currrenven. I don’t recall. If you give mea specific instance, 
[I will try to answer to the best of my ability. 
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Mr. Rice. In connection with any labor problems? 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. Your statement is still ambiguous. You are 
covering a multitude—— 

Mr. Rice. The question is, have you ever gotten any money from 
Smith for any incident ? 

Mr. Crirrenven. If you give me a specific instance—— 

Mr. Rice. Can you answer in a general way, “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. You can’t do that? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. I don’t know what I would be answering “Yes” or 
“No” to. 

Mr. Rice. Let me take you back to the time when local 484, the 
ship’s carpenters, were attempting to organize and had some problem 
with Smith. Did you receive any money from Smith around that 
time? 

Mr. Currrenven. I think we did. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Currrenpen. We had a little controversay there at that par- 
ticular time. Our men were putting our equipment and gear in there. 
Men were short. Outside men came in; 854 came in. At that par- 
ticular time we were short, and I went up and interceded for those 
particular men. They were left off for a week or two. There were 
expenses incurred. Men couldn’t live. I went in and talked with 
Smith. There was, maybe, a couple of hundred bucks involved, which 
men got to support their families. Those 6 are members of 1418 and 
have been ever since. 

Mr. Rice. Were they members of 1418? 

Mr. Currrennen. Not then. 

Mr. Rice. There was an attempt to organize them ? 

Mr. Cnurrrenven. There may have been some particular attempt 
at that time. 

Mr. Rice. Which would have been a threat, jurisdictionally speak- 
ing, to 1418? You felt they should be in your local? 

Mr. Crirrenpen. We had been going up and down. We still are 
today. 

Mr. Rice. Was Dick Spears one of the men involved in this thing? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. He was the agent for 854. 

Mr. Ricr. 854? 

Mr. Currrennen. [ think it is. 

Mr. Ricr. 484. He was the agent? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. 584. T think the numbers are misconstrued. 

Mr. Rice. When this difficulty started, did Spears take some action 
through NLRB against Smith ? 

Mr. Currrennen. He might have. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you know about it? 

Mr. Crurrrenpen. Some of that time T happened to be out of town. 

Mr. Rice. You happened to be out of town? 

Mr. Crirrenven. In some of their controversial issues at the start. 

Mr. Rice. Would it be news to you that Spears had taken some 
action through NLRB about Smith? 

Mr. Crirrenven. I don’t believe we ever held an election on * 

Mr. Rice. I am afreia you didn’t hear the question. Would it be 
news to you that Spears had taken some action against Smith through 


the NL R B? 
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Mr. Currrenven. It might. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. It might be news? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Not “might be news.” I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. I think he has the advantage. We will have to hear him 
again. 


Mr. Currrenpven. I think the Labor Board could answer that. 


Mr. “ The witnes 5 right here 1s Chittenden. We are just 
asking \ il C hittenden knows about it. ; 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. I am trying to tell you the best I know about it. 


Mr. Rice. Here is what comes to our shell-like ears. These men 
that VOU s} eak of, who are about to become local 184, or 584, filed an 
act on with the NLRB | V Spea Li's against Smith. Smith sent for 
Chittenden and Doan that coil fe sllow we have just me itioned and 
according to Doan, Smith said, “Al, you have got me in a big humbug. 
Dick Spears has me before the NLRB in a suit for $10,000.” Do you 
recall an! thing like that 
Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t reeall offhand. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say it couldn’t happen ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. It has been a long time ago. That isn’t my 
atement. 

Mr. Rice. What is your statement 4 

Mr. Currrenpen,. I don’t recall that particular instance. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t recall that ? 

Mr. Cuirrrenven. No. If I knew, I could clear it up for you. 

Mr. Rice. Chittenden came back and said, “We will take care of 
that one real easy. We will put these men in our own union, 1418, and 
von’t charge them much dues, and we will get vou, Smith, off the hook 
by letting you pay the dues and the back salaries. The n you will wash 
out this pro ble m of the $10,000 risk in the NLRB ease.” 

You have already said that these men ended up in your local. That 
is What they say hap pened, They went to your local. Smith gave you 
the money. You straightened out the back salaries and saved them 
the headache with the NLRB. W hat do you say to that ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. The statement you have read is not my particular 
statement. 

Mr. Rice. What is the real story ? 

Senator Porrrer. Is that statement true or false ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. As far as that statement goes, I don’t recall any 
portion of that statement. The men came in voluntarily, and joined 
local 1418 after I went up there and discussed it with Smith, not on 
any $10,000, about increasing the men’s livelihood and the amount of 
money. They were getting somewhere in the ne iohborhood of SO cents 
an hour. I didn’t think it was a living wage. I interceded for these 
people. Where the other locals tried to increase it a nickel, I increased 


/ 


it 40 to 45 cents an hour. The men, realizing what I could do in regard 
to other people, voluntar ily joined ni people. There was no doubt up 
and down these yards. That was the only yard that had nonunion 
men in it previous to that and right now. We alwavs fixed our own 
gear 

Mr. Rice. How much did Smith pay you to accomplish that ? 

Mr. Cirrrenpen. Me, personally / 

Mr. Rice. Beg pardon / 

Mr, Crtrrenpen. You mean, personally paid to me ? 


Mr. Rice. Yes. 
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Mr. Currrenven. Nothing. 

Mr. Rice. Not a penny? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Not to me. Whatever he paid was in expenses 
to the men. 

Mr. Rice. Is it your testimony that any money that Smith paid 
in that situation went to the men ? 

Mr. CuirrenpdeN. Went to the six men. 

Mr. Rice. And you got nothing ? 

Mr. Currrenven. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. How much do you recall was paid by Smith on that 
occasion ¢ 

Mr. Currrenven. Maybe a couple of hundred dollars. I don’t know. 
Maybe Mr. Smith can clear it up. 

Mr. Rice. How Inany men were involved ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Five or six men. 

Mr. Rice. We have information here that in the neighborhood of 
$500 was drawn by Smith and turned in to the union, and these men 
were paid that way, and they joined 1418, that there was an additional 
override of $2,000 paid to Chittenden. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Paid to me? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing to that? 

Mr. Currrenven. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Absolutely deny that ? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Yes, sit 

The Cuairman. Did Smith ever pay you any payments in cash for 
goodwill payments, so-called, to create goodwill, an entente cordiale / 

Mr. CuirreNvEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recall an organization known as Ship American ? 

Mr. Currrenpven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What was that all about? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. That was a good program then, and still is now. 
If the people of America shipped American, we might be a little 
better off in American seas today. The idea was to make 50 percent 
of American cargoes go out in American-operated ships. 

Senator Porrer. That I agree with. 

Mr. Currrenpen. A man by the name of Martinez came to me, an 
American merchant marine, went out and incorporated it. It was 


incorpor: ited under the State of Lov na, all legal and above board. 
quite a few people got behind it men wrote letters on it, tele- 
grams and letters went tothe PP, of the United States, many 
Congressmen and Senators ey made many radio speeches for us. 
I made many radio speeches. The program is still a good program. 


Mr. Rice. You incorporated the Ship American idea? You were 
an officer ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rice. Who was the custodian of the books of Ship American? 

Mr. Currrenpen. A man by the name of Raymond Martinez and 
Denise. 

Mr. Rice. Are they still around ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What happened to Ship American ? 

Mr. Currrenven. It is lying dormant. 
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Mr. Rice. The purpose of Ship American was as you stated 
How was it financed ? 

Mr. Cunrrenpen. By subscription. We got very little. It was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $4,000 or $5,000. 
M Rau gE. Conti butions? 
Mr. Currrenven. Yes, sir. 
\I Ricr. Who solicited those subscriptions ¢ 
Mr. CurrrenpveN. Various men. 
Mr. Rice. Who? 
Mr. Cuirrenpven. Chittenden. 

Rice. Martinez and Bishop? 

Mr. Currrenpden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. For the amounts you solicited, what was your per- 
centage: what was paid to you?’ 

Mr. Currrenpen. Fifteen percent. 

Mr. Rice. What was paid to Bishop? 
NDEN. May 15, maybe 20, maybe a little more. 
Mr. Rice. It was up to 45% 
Mr. Cnrrrenpen. I don’t recall it being 45. The records will show 


A on 
vil 


os 
_ 


Mi Ri I a he record do he W that in the account of R J: Bishop 
ere were commissions paid at 45 percent. The commissions paid, 
plus expenses drawn, were some $346; more than that, I believe. 
~ Mr. Currrenpen. He collected som thing less than that. 


Q, tor Porrrmr. You mean to tell me— 

Mr. Ri He collected $215 and collected $346. 

Mr. Cnirrenven. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. You mean to tell me that with this meritorious 
program of Ship American, you and this man Bishop went out, in 

Ing vhich is L program to your own benefit, to your own union’s 

benefit, as a natter of fact. ind rather than doing it as a civic service, 
ve vot your 15 percent and this other fellow got 15 percent, and 


people that thought they were subscribing to a meritorious program 
were ac tually oly Ing a windfall to you anc this man Bishop ? 
Mr. Currrenpven. It wound up costing me more money in the end 
than I received by the 15 percent. We made many radio talks, far 
4 


f ss ot ie others. Che advertisements and radio programs 


W ld have been far in exce 3 of what would have been collected. 
ator Porrer. Has Ship American been audited? 
Mr. Cuirrenven. No, sir: it hasn’t been audited. It didn’t stay in 
effect that long. A selected few Fol behind it. We pu hed and 


shove cl [he ereat An erican public, and a few ot he I things, some 
time oesn’t vet behind the thine that has a patriotic motive. 
Senator Porrer. I am wondering if patriotism was the motive. 


Mr. CirrrenDen. My portion of it was. 
nator Porrer. I am wondering if that 15 percent wasn’t the 


otive. 


S 


Mr. Catrrenven. That 15 percent was for expenses. 

Senator Porrer. And the 45 percent ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. As far as Bishop’s 45 percent, he may be quoting 
from the facts, but I don’t recall the actual records. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s look at the records. It is capable of being disputed 
if you have better thoughts on it. I have a statement of the income 
and expenditures of 1947, the only year that it was in effect. We find 
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the income totaled $3,530, of which the major part was made of con- 
tributions of the various international unions. The seafarers union 
paid $600. The clerks and checkers paid in $500. Is that right ¢ 
Mr. CHIrreNDEN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ri gE. And you had a percentage on that, then. The ear clerks 
and warehousemen paid 3950. The masters, mates, and pilots paid 


$250. Outside of those, there are mall contributions of 825 to $50 
from various business houses. ‘The record of disbursements indicate 
that this fellow Bishop, who seems to bea prime mover ih it, a tually 
only collected, even at the rate of a 45-percent commission on every 
thing he took im, 896.50, but that he wa pa ad 8250 in expenses for his 


‘ e . . “ “1 . : . A . 
solicitation of S215. Chittenden, according to the records, was paid 
$620.75 for commissions. He has bills in there indicating that they 
owe him $326 more for expenses and $200 that he gave Bishop, mak- 


ing a total of $1,147 coming to ¢ 


| ‘hittenden. What he got oul of it 
was problematical. Perhaps you know. Do you know how much 
mone y you actually received ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. Not too much. It was paid out for different 
things. The man who got the most money was Mr. Martinez, in a 
reoular weekly salary, the man WV ho kept the rec ords, and Such. 

Mr. Cuirrenpden. Martinez drew a salary of $350 a month. So 
he received $1,225 during the time that he was in there. The greate1 
part of the $3,500 is eX} ended in commissions and salaries paid, eX- 
penses; postage and advertising is trivial. 

Mr. Ri hk. There is one thing you il ht el ir up, Mr. ( ittenden. 
The records of Ship American indicate you were paid S620.75 In com- 
: Fa tics | ‘ 


; ) | I" 
i bell WOU Lt 


(~ 


IsplOis, 
Mr. CuirrenvEN. I imagi ; 
Mr. Rice. Your income-tax return for that year shows you received 
$382, a difference of about $300. 

Mr. CurrrenpdEeN. I would have to check the income tax to see where 
it came in, or it might have been an adjustment in 1945 which I had 


to pay recently. That has been under inv ration ana adjus ment. 

Mr. Rice. Did you put down a lesser figure than you actually 
received / 

Mr. Cuirrennven. I don’t know until I check it. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible that you did that ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. It could have been possible. Anything could 
have been possible. 

Mr. Rice. Isn’t that serious ? 

Mr. CuHirrenDEN. | imagine so. 

Mr. Rice. Not to you. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Of course, it is serious. 

Mr. Rice. I think you owe a little better eX} lanation than that. 
The Lord knows that if you receive Sso00 and put down 8300, that is a 


crime, 
17 in the same year 


ag) 





Mr. Cuirrennven. That is if I get the same thing 
You are quoting from facts and figures that you have before you and 
T don’t know— 

Mr. Rice. It is the only yeal that you show you were paid anything 
from Ship Ameri an on. They shi W sbUU, HO it dos sn’t ni ke ahy 
difference ? , 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I would have to check my records to find out if 
there has been a difference. It has been straightened out. 
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Mr. Ru FE. ‘I he mMcome people have been checking? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did they find wrong with your tax return? 

Mr. Currrenpen. A difference of expenses. 

Mr. Rr gE. What did that amount to? 

Mr. Currrenpen. That depends. You mean, the entire thing, com 
bined iltovether ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, in thousands. 

Mr. Currrenpen. About $8,400, and maybe $60. 

Mr. Rice. What did they sav that you were don o wrong ¢ 

Mr. Currrenven. Not filing on expenses, 

Mr. Rice. Were they wrong ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t know whether they were wrong or not. 
Phat is a difference of opinion. I don’t know whether my expenses 
ous [ to bet axable. 

Mr. Rice. What were you doing, reporting about half your income 
is expenses : You weren't 41 \ ng anything about the other half, isn’t 
that ri rht ? 

Mr. Cuirrenpren. I was reporting what I made as a salary and 
wasn’t reporting completely on expenses, but up until recently, I 
didn’t know it was taxable. 

Mr. Rick “enator, a review of his tax return indicates that over a 
period of 3 or 4 vears he was drawing, say, 100 cents on the dollar 
frem the union, and he was allocating only about half of that to salary. 
They ra sec] the quest on and asse ssed him upward for the balance. 

Senator Porrrr. The adjustment was made up to the year 1949? 


Mr. Currrennden. Yes, sir. I think it was. 

Mr. Rice. In 1 year you received some income from Jacques Ship 
wervice. WI it, clid vou do for nips nin 

Mr. Currrenpen. For maybe a veal ‘two I worked for him there 


doing some goodwill work, doing some t: valida: helping him out, vari 
ous things. 

Senator Porrer. What do vou do to do coodwill work ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. At that time there was a lot of work on the union 
front where there wasn’t a contract. There still isn’t. 


Porrer. The goodwill work was to use your influence in 
Mr. Currrenpen. Not only in his behalf, but many other people’s 


Senator Porrer. You received some money from him for goodwill. 
That is an intriguing job. I was just trving to determine what the 
luties are when you sell the service of coodw ill. 

Mr. Currrenpen. I did many things. I helped assist him around 
the place. \lmost anvthing he asked. 

Senator Porrer. What type of business ? 

Mr. Crurrrenpden. Ship cleaning and ship storage, cleaning boilers. 
The loneshoremen work for him how, 

The CramrMan. This is really a phantom payment. You didn’t do 
any work for this money ? 

Mr. CHIrrenvEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What did vou do? 

Mr. Currrenven. Various things. 

The CHarrmMan. What, for instance? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Helped him around the place. 


( 
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The CHairman. Walking around the house, you mean? 

Mr. CuHirrenpden. No. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean? 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Helping with records and stuff over in his place 
of business. Go over there at various times, Saturdays and Sundays, 
tabulate and help him keep his records. 

Senator Porrer. You did that for a lot of other people?) How many 
other people did you sel] coodw ill to? 

Mr. CHirrenven. Several different stevedores out there. We put 
that ships’ stores Into many of the companies out there. 

Senator Porrer. Would you name them and how much you received 
for your goodwill ¢ 

Mr. CurrrenveN. Nothing from any others except Jacques. 

Senator Porrer. He was the only one who paid you for that ? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. hat was many years ago. He otfere | that after 
it was allin. He offered that, knowinge—— 

Senator Porrer. How much money was involved ? 

Mr. Cuirrenvden. Mavbe about $50 a week at that time. 

Senator Porrrr. For how long a period of time ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Maybe 2 years. That was several years ago. 

Senator Porrer. I still haven’t been able to determine just what 
you did for that $50 a week. 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. It was in the early part of 1947. I was receiving 
about $50 a week there. After that, I was put on the international as 
organizer with an additional $50, and I quit that because I didn’t 
have enough time. The two jobs didn’t make ib difference in my 
finances. 

Senator Porrer. What did you do to earn that $50 a week that 
you were getting ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. Just like I say. I went over there and helped 
him when possible. I talked to get the longshoremen better jobs 
out there. It was twofold with me. Our people weren’t on ihe job. 
Our longshoremen were not doing the job. They were outsiders, 
casual work. 

Senator Porrer. You were working as a double agent ? 

Mr. Crirrenpen. Helping our people, also helping other people, 
which many times we try to put into effect. We try to incorporate 
ships’ stores into our contracts to help out 

The Cratrman. Did you testify that this $1,725 check payable to 
Callia you turned over to your wife? 

Mr. Cutrrenpen. I got the money. 

The CuatrMan. Did you turn it over to your wife ? 

Mr. Currrenven. I think so. 

The CnHatrman. She earned that by cleaning up the hall? 

Mr. Currrennen. No, secretarial work. My wife wouldn’t clean 
up anybody’s hall. 

The Cuatrman. I thought you said she was sweeping and cleaning 
union halls. 

Mr. CHIrrenven. No. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder how much that was a week? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I stated I would not allow my wife to clean up 
anybody’s hall. 

The CuHatrman. That was for cleaning a hall. How much work 
would you do to get $1,725% That is what the record tells us. I think 
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vol ll agree, Mr. Chittenden, that something smells awfully fishy 


out this whole deal to me. I don’t think you are coming through 
ole truth | don’t think vou have told the whole truth. 
Y ive ‘t told the whole trut! todav.it Lent ludge characte tall. 


Mr. Ricr. Let’s talk about the Jacques’ operation again. It is in 


] 
©, ct work é 


Mr. Crirrrenpen. Ship-cleanine work. 


Mr. Rice. Do they h re loneshoremen to do that? 
Mr. Cinrrennen. Ship cleaning, occasionally. Most of the time 
the 9 horemen are holleri Go for hips’ stores. I still help the 


man, and haven’t received a thing from him in over 4 years. 
Nii Rr I Dun I o the time vou were recelving money, were members 
of vour local being en ployed by Jacque s? 
Mr. Crrrenpen. Yes. 
Mr. Ricr. He was paving members of your local? 
Mr. CHIrTeENDEN. Yes 


Mr R CE. You were the n pre sident t 


Mir. ¢ (TENDEN. That is right. 
M Ric So you were pposed to he 1 presenting ther l, is that 
wey 
Mr. Cuirrenpden. On my off time. 
Mr. Rice. I don’t know- 
Mr. Cuirrenpen. I helped him on my off time. 
Mr. Ricr. You were representing them ¢ 
Mir. CHIrreNDEN. Yes. 
Ir. Ricr. You sav that you were doing goodwill work, is that 
Ni Ci END } It VOU < eall that 
Mr. R You called it that. T think is right in this « troo 
lhe amed Dandy P] | Kk istel. t ilkine iLbout payment made 
to | Costello, said t] were goodwill payments. 
Mr. CT1rreNDEN. I clo t €) k you ¢ n elas me with them. 
Mr. Rice. No, but you used the term. So T think mavbe vou want 
1 little more hont vhat hat coodwill w iS. What did vou 
for that vor Iwill? : 
Mr. Crrrrenpen. Went out and helped talk for the jobs. We weren’t 
the jot Phe lon horemen weren't cd hg t] em. They would 
{} { et It was len ne our hb x door open 
Mr. Rice. ¥ ilked to people like Lykes Bros. ? 
Mir. Corrrenp) z 
M Ry . What would vo av to Lykes Bros. ? 
M CHITTENDEN. In fact. thev were the ones that Ja ques wa 


Mr. Ricr. \\ hat ad cl ou tel] Ly kes Bros f 


Mr. Crrrrennven. I went in and talked to Mr. Gidney. I told him 
It] rht » could do a better job and a faster iob and { would cost 
them a little more per unionman pay but it would be a faster service 

nd a cleaner service, and e@ive the seamen a better deal. and that we 

could cut the price by our speed rather than what he was paying for 
casual labor that he might pick up at any individual time for 60 or 
70 cents an hour. I think Lykes Bros.’ records will show we have 
a that 


Mr. Rice. Did vou tell him if he hired Jacques through the arrange- 
ments with vou, they would have a peaceful labor situation ? 
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Mr. CH PENDEN, No, the compat V was too big. Phey wouldn’t oo 


for that, and I don’t stoop to that met od. My reeords will prove, 


bevond a shadow of a do 


the port of New Orleans My recOradas WoOuUuILd Sli w that. 
Mr. Rice. If someone said that was the reason you did that, because 


j $ } ‘ 4 } 
I don’t play those particular methods in 


you re pre ented lab rs ud VO oul | vuarahntee th il. t] eV WOUld be 
wrong, wouldn't they ? 


Mr. Cuirrennven. Right. 


‘ 4} 4 1} + ] 
Mr. Rr E. Are there any otl r compat at you versuaded tO dO 


4 


1 
Husmmess with Jacque 


Mr. CiirrenpEN. Several companies used his service, like Luckei 
bach, and things like that. Maybe they are using it now. I also had 
ships’ stores in the Strong Line many years ago. I didn’t receive 
anything for that, except that the longshoremen are receiving a good 


living out of it. 

Mr. Rice. Did vour men know that vou were doing that ? 

Mr. CHirrenpden. It wasn’t a secret. That was my private life. 
lL don’t know what thev do with their pm te lives 

Mr. Rice. Was it public knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Cuirrenpven. I think it was. I ean’t euarantee it. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think you can. You have heard of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

Mr. CHIrrenpdEN. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. Do you know whether or not the Taft-Hartley Act, as it 
presently stands, outlaws payments of that type? 

Mr. Currrennen. For work performed 4 

Mr. Ricr. As to representatives of employees 

Mr. Currrenpen. For work performed 

Mr. Rice. For anything. 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t know 

Mr. Rice. You might take a look at section 186 of the Taft Hartley 
Act. in the event you think about doing that now, or in the future. 
You also show some income from the Coast Guard. What was that 
for? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. I am on the board of appeals. Whenever they 
have atrial, we go over and sit there. 

Mr. Rice. You sit on what type of cases? 

Mr. Currrenpden. Subversive elements. 

Mr. Rice. Subversive cases ¢ 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. For your work there, they pay you? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. They mail me that check. 

Mr. Rice. Is that the only one? 

Mr. CurrrenpeN. You mean, is that the only check they send me? 
No. Ihave saton many cases. Every time I go they mail mea check. 
All board of appeals men get the same pay. 

Mr. Rice. And you report that as income ? 

Mr. CHirrenpdEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with Jacques and this fellow Lanzetta, 
there was some question of whether he had a record or not. Did he 
work for them ? 

Mr. CHIrrENDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What doing? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. He is one of the foremen for them. 
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Mr. Rice. Was Lanzetta put on as a foreman at your insistence ? 

Mr. CurrrenpeN. I recommended him and many others, but not put 
on at my mnsistence. 

Mr. Ricr. You recommended him. 

Mr. Currrenven. I recommend many foreman to many companies. 

Mr. Rice. He is also drawing some compensation ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. He draws a day’s pay whenever he works as a 
foreman. It may be $21 or 322 a day. 

Mr. Rice. Does he draw anything additional from them ? 

Mr. CuirrenveNn. Jacques { 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Currrenpen. To my knowledge, I don’t know. I think Mr. 
J icques W ill be able to tell you that one. 

Senator Porrer. How much of your time was consumed in this work 
for J LCG ues ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. At that particular time, I don’t know. It could 
have varied, some nights several hours, some Saturdays and Sundays 

eral hours. 

Senator Porrer. You had no regular hours? 

Mr. Currrenpen. No. I might have done anything for them. I 
remember one time | helped to do carpenter work for them. He was 
nore or less of a friend. 

Senator Porrer. Our records show they paid you this $5,855. 

Mr. Currrenven. I don’t know until I check the records. 

Senator Porrer. Does that seem reasonable to you ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. I don’t know. I have a photostat that I could 
get for you. 

Senator Porrrr. We have it, too. Those are the figures we have. 

Mr. Currrenpen. That was in my income tax. I filed a W-2 
form. 

Senator Forrer. It has been included in your income tax? 

Mr. Crurrrenpven. Yes, and if it wasn’t, it was a readjustment. It 
was filed in a W-2 form. I haven’t worked for him in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Pranv. Did you contact Lykes Brothers 4 

Mr. Crurrrenven. After the first contact with the people, and they 
agreed to use them, you don’t contact the companies any more. They 
just call the company direct. 

Senator Porrer. They paid you that money to keep from having 
labor trouble; is that right ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. No,sir. That did not tie into our union contract, 
union agreement, whatsoever. The union—the companies clo not 
have to use union labor on those jobs, either 1418 or 1419. They do 
not have to use union labor. It is not in the contract. 1 

Senator Porrer. Are you getting any other goodwill payments 
at the present time? | 

Mr. Crurrrenpen. None. I haven’t gotten any in the past 4 years. 
He was the only one I worked for, and that is better than 4 years 
avo, 

Mr. Puantr. Did you say that Jacques could use any union men he 
wanted to? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Anybody. 

Mr. Puant. Could he use from 1419 if he wanted to? 

Mr. Currrenven. He could use anybody. 
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Mr. Piant. Did you make any agreement with him when you first 
started that he wouldn’t use anybody except men from your own 
local ? 

Mr. Cuirrenren. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Puant. I didn’t ask that. 

Mr. Cuirrrenven. He has used our members most of the time. 

Mr. Puant. He didn’t sign a written agreement ? 

Mr. Cuirrenven. Not that I recall, no, sir. 

The CuatrMan. It was my understanding of your testimony that 
you had been drawing money from many sources, paid by the ILA, 
the local union, “Ship American,” Jacques, and the Coast Guard. 
There is a passage in the Bible that says that no man can serve two 
masters. I wonder if you can explain that? 

Mr. Currrenven. If you look over the years and time, you can see 
where it could very well happen. You speak of 1948, 1949, and 1953. 
You have the difference of 5, 6, or 7 years. 

The CHarrMan. It runs over 5 or 6 years that your money is con- 
tinuous from these organizations ? 

Mr. Currrenven. Let’s talk about the Coast Guard. If they call 
me tomorrow on a case, and I attend, I will be there 4 or 5 hours. I 
am also on this particular job, and I am also an organizer for the 
International Longshoremen. It will not—— 

The Cuatrman. Don’t forget “Ship American.” 

Mr. Cuirrenven. “Ship American” doesn’t pay. It is an organi- 
zation that is dormant. 

The CuarrMan. You received some money 

Mr. Currrenpen. That was 1949. 

The Cuatrman. That is income. 

Mr. CurrrenveN. That has been taken care of. That is, maybe, 
7 years. 

The Cuatrman. Don’t forget the continued liabilities, the $1,725 
for cleaning the union hall and for the wrist watch. 

Senator Porrer. The reason I was questioning so closely about the 
payment of $3,800 from Jacques is because it is a similar pattern to 
an experience we had in New York, where the president of the union, 
the local, was also on the payroll of one of the shipping operators. It 
was collusion, as regards his own men in his own local. I just wanted 
to make sure you weren't selling your own men down the river by this 
type of thing. 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. My men greatly benefit by it. 

Senator Porrrr. Not nearly as much as you have. 

Mr. Cuirrenpen. Much more. 

Mr. Rice. It may be a pertinent comment at this point, Senator 
Potter, to note for the record that Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. is 
one of the subsidized lines which is receiving Government support. 
If you care to follow the reasoning, the money paid to Jacques, and 
in part to the witness, was charged in as expenses to Lykes Brothers 
for their operations, and inasmuch as it is, in part, supported by the 
taxpayers, it results in an additional cost to the Government and the 
taxpayers. It isa type of matter that the committee is very definitely 
interested in. 

The Cuarrman. You may know, Mr. Rice, Senator Potter has been 
assigned by me to make an investigation of subsidies and ships in 
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, Fede il Government. Hk don or a fine job. and Is not altogether 
hrough. He mav get some suggestions out of this hearing. 
Mr. Puanr. Go back, for a minute, to this Christmas party. We 
1 a talk earher about the stag party and the Christmas party. 
/ 
Mr. Currrenpen. Union dues 
Mr. Pranr. Do vou send anv men around to the various stevedor- 
FY companies to collect col tribution ; {ol that Christmas party ¢ 
Mr. Cuirrrenpen. No, si 
M PLANT Anvone who says that the union does that would be 
wrong! 
Mr. Currrenpen. For that particular party, he would be. 
Mr. Puanr. The Christmas party ¢ 
Mr. Crirrenven. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Pranr. Do you send them around for other parti 
Mir. CurrrenpeNn. No, sir. 
Mr. Puan. It is wrong all the way around, then? You have dele 
Ss il youl uhnlon— 
Mr. Currrenpen. No; just the vice president, no delegates. 
Senator Porrer. Who is authorized to draw a draft on your local 


cite 


funds ¢ 

Mr. Currrenpen. Only the secretary and myself. We cosign the 
senator Porri R. Are both of you bonded ? 

Mr. Currrenpen. The secretary is bonded. 

Senator Porrer. I assume your books are audited regularly. 

Mr. Currrenpen. The last time was about 3 years ago. p 
Senator Porrrer. You have anywhere from 1,000 to 1.200 members? 
Mr. CHIrrenpdEN. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Your initiation fee is $102.50. What are your 
me nthly dues? 

Mr. Cnrrrenpen. Up to this month they were $7.50 every 3 
months. It was $2.50 up to this quarter and it is now $3.50. If you 
break it down into the months, it 1s $3.50. 

Senator Porrer. Of the monthly dues, you send to the interna- 
tional 50 cents ? 

Mr. CHIrrenven. Richt. 

Senator Porrer. Did I understand you to say you have financial 

sets approximately in the amount of $7,000? 

Mr. Currrenven. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Porrer. How do you spend your money? When some 
thing special comes along. VOU ¢ ither have ad stag pParcy or ( hristmas 
party, whatever it may be. That makes pretty good revenue for 
your union 2 

Mr. CHirrenven. Only this past Christmas. Never before have 
we had anything like that. It was just this past Christmas. 

Senator Porrer. How many of the local members are on salary? 

Mr. Currrenpen. Three of the top officers, and seven of the junior 
officers. 

Senator Porrer. President and secretary 7 

Mr. Crrrenpen. And vice president. The other fellows get a 
small monthly salary. 

Sel ator Pot rER. Do the other fellows act as longshoremen ? 
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Mr. Currrenven. They work in the gang as longshoremen and 
act as delegates on the job. 

Senator Porrer. Your dues and initiation fees pay your sal 
arles—— 

Mr. CHITrenDEN. Salaries, rent, per capita tax, international, the 
building. We think it is about the finest we have in the Seuth. 

Senator POTTER. You don’t have a yearly aucit of your books? 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. It seems to me, speaking now to the gentlemen 
behind you, the members of the labor union who work on the do . 
that you have a stake in this. Whether it be Tobey or the man before 
me, Chittenden or Dennis, you ought to insist that you have an an 
nual audit. It is your job. It is d 
years. Know what is goin 


1 


ue you. This man says 3 or 4 
@ on with your mot ey. It is vour life 
blood in there. Make them run this thing according to decency. 


Find out who gets it, what for, why and how often. 

Mr. LISKA. | don’t think you asked the right question. If you 
give him an opportunity to explain, he can state why there is no 
audit. 

The Cratrman. He said 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Lasxa. He will explain it for you. 

Mr. Currrenpen. Each month it is audited by a finance commit 
tee. Everything is read out to our regular mont ily meeting every 
month as to exactly what we have. 

The CuHatrmMan. Does the fact come out in those meetings that a 
check was made out for $1,725 ? 

Mr. Crirrenpben. That has be en rehashed a thousand times. 

The CuatrrMman. You had trouble remembering. 

Mr. CuirrenvdEeN. Not the check. That was hashed over a thousand 
times. Every member in my outfit—— 

The Cuatrman. They ought to ask the questions. 

Mr. Cuirrenven. They asked them. 

The CuHairman. We will excuse you now. Maybe tomorrow we will 
want you back again. 


TESTIMONY OF E. D. WELLINGTON, LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPTAIN 
PADEN AND ROBERT C. SMITH 


The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ?¢ 

Commander Weiuinctron. I do. 

The Cratmrman. | might advise you I was down at the Coast 
Guard Academy just recently with one of the Board. It is a wonde1 
ful Academy. LTam very proud of it. 

Mr. Rice. Would you like to have these other ve] tlemen it up 
with you? 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth. and nothing but the 
truth ? 

Captain Papen. I do. 

Mr. Suiru. I do. 

Mr. RIceE. You are assigned to the office of the captain of the port ¢ 
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Commander WrLiincron. I am acting captain of the port. I am 
iccompal ed by Capt un Paden, who Is veting district commander, 
and by Mr. Robert C. Smith, district legal officer. 

Mr. Rice. We are olad to have you with us. You have probab ly 
heard some of the testimony. We want you to help us out in our 
survey of the conditions in the port. We have heard, through some 
“yet Agree witnesses, that evidently your port security program, 

take it. is based on the Magnuson Act and is moving along r: ipidly 
and you have coveres | considers ible territory. 

Do you have any facts or figures which would indicate the number 


of lol oshoremen that have been processed through the } ide ntifie ation 
card program ¢ 
Commander Weturnaron. Yes, sir, I have. Local 1418 has received 


back approved port security cards, 954 as of the close of business Mon 
day night, local 1419, 2,500. Those are approved. 

Mr. Rice. Those are approved ¢ 

Commander WELLINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Is it customary, as far as you know, for all applicants 
for membership in these locals to have their names submitted to the 
Coast Guard for this screening process ¢ 

Commander Wetuineron. I have heard rumors to that effect. I 
don’t know it officially. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, the Coast Guard cooperates to the extent 
where any application is submitted to the Coast Guard, you will 
process them and report back ? 

Commander WretuiInctTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You do that actively with the union officials or with the 
individuals? 

Commander Wetuinaron. Our contacts are with the individuals. 

Mr. Rice. You know from talking to them that they belong to a 
certain local. 

Commander Wetiineron. Their application will state their em- 
ployer, and the application will also contain a sponsor, which is nor- 
mally a represe ‘ntative of the firm or an officer of the union. 

Mr. . Rice. There was some testimony here, I be lieve, by Mr. Chitten- 
den, that the number of members of his local varied somewhere be- 
tween 1,000 to 1.200. You have 954 cleared. It appears there are 
some that have not been cleared. 

Commander Wetitneron. It would appear so 

Mr. Rice. If you had cleared 2,500 of the 3,500, there is another 
1.000 to be cleared in 1419? 

Commander Wetuineton. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. As to the employees of the dock board, there were some 
witnesses this morning who said you screened personally for the 
dock board ? 

Commander Wetutnetron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any figures on that ? 

Commander Wetutncton. I know the dock board is trying for 100 
percent. There is a personnel turnover, and an administrative lag in 
applying for cards and getting them back. I believe it is close to 100 
percent. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have the total number of cards that have been 
issued by your office in all lines of activity ? 

Commander Wetuinaton. Returned approved, 12,900. 
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Mr. Rice. That number includes all crafts and classes of work- 
men—— 

Commander Wetiineron. Those who normally would be required 
to possess them. 

Mr. Rice. Of that number, can you give us the approximate per- 
centage of those who have been turned down, been refused ecards? 

Commander Weturineron. Yes, sir: 61 have been denied. 

Mr. Rice. Of those 61, would you be able to break that down as to 
reasons, (1) subversive? 

Commander Wetuineron. No, sir. I don’t have that information 
right at the moment. There are many reasons why they are denied, 
other than subversive, narcotics, traffic in drugs, record of addiction 
to narcotics, drunkenness on the job, conviction of a felony, or arson, 
subversive activities, advocating the overthrow of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are many that are suflicient cause for the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard to deny a person a port security card. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any means of following up the men 
who have the cards, to see if they are working as longshoremen or not, 
or have left the industry ¢ 

Commander Wetiineton. No, sir. We deny or revoke the card. 
The card is destroyed, and that is it. They are, however, denied 
admission to certain restricted areas. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with those restricted areas, have you de- 
clared certain areas to be sensitive under the Magnuson Act? 

Commander Wexirneron. Only as to the type of cargo moving. 
Generally speaking, the port is not restricted. When we are moving 
a dangerous cargo in an isolated facility, during the period of time 
that cargo is handled, it is restricted, and nobody is admitted without 
a port security card. 

Mr. Rice. That facility may change from time to time, depending 
on cargo ¢ 

Commander Wetiineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. On an average day in the port, about how many areas 
would be restricted under that plan ? 

Commander Wetuinctron. It would be about once a month or twice 
amonth. That is at Braithwaite. 

Mr. Rice. Where they load ammunition down the river? 

Commander Wettinctron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. One thing that interests us, and I don’t know whether 
you gentlemen can answer it or not, was our finding in the area of 
the port of New York, particularly at Claremont terminal in Jersey 
City where they were handling materials for the airbase, they never 
screened any of the personnel going in there. The Army said they 
were wiiting for the Coast Guard to come in, and the Coast Guard said 
they wer? waiting for the Army to tell them to come in, and nobody 
did anything about it. It doesn’t appear to be true here. Why is 
that? Have you taken the initiative in this? 

Commander Weturneton. I think the reason it doesn’t exist in this 
port is because of the good working relationship with the Army, dock 
board, and all agencies concerned with the port. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel hampered by the lack of personnel to hendle 
the program ? 

Commander WetuineTon. To handle the port security program ? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commander WELLINGTON. With the personnel available, we feel 
we are doing the maximum security job. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that maximum security job is adequate? 
Are you touching all the bases, ¢ oping with the situation ? 

Commander WELLINGTON. With the forces available, compared 
with other ports of like size, I would compare this port better than 
average, securitywise. 

Senator Porrer. When you talk about port security, it would be 
practically impossible, or would be impossible, to have a situation 
where you would have absolute security ? 

Commander WELLINGTON. I believe that is right. 

Senator Porrer. What you are doing is endeavoring to have the 
Inaximum amount of security possible ? 

Commander WELLINGTON. With the forces and equipment available. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any suggestions? You have been operating 
under the Magnuson Act. Do you have any suggestions as to how 
we could better enhance our ce security program ¢ 

Commander WELLINGTON. I don’t believe I do. I think the ma- 
chinery is there. 

Mr. Rice. Would more personnel be of assistance ? 

Commander Wetiinctron. You can always do a better job with more 
people. 

The Cuamman. That is the answer you always get in Washington. 

Commander Wetiincron. Given a job to do, you can do it better 
and quicker with more people. 

Mr. Rice. Have there been any incidents coming to your attention 
of narcotics into the port here? 

Commander Wereniincron. That the Coast Guard. itself, has 
discovered ? 

Mr. Rice. Come to your attention ? 

Commander WeLiINGron. We have had on a couple of occasions 
by tips from other Federal agencies. We work with them. In two 
cases I am familiar with, we recovered marijuana. 

Mr. Rice. Where was it coming from ? 

Commander WELLINGTON. It was undeterminable at the time. It 
was in foreign ships. We don’t know where it came aboard. 

Mr. Rice. Did the investigation establish what type of ship it was, 
what country ? 

Commander Wetiineron. One went to a West African port and 
returned. Upon the return trip, our district office had information 
there was some aboard. The Coast Guard went aboard and made the 

earch and recovered some marihuana., 

The CuarrmMan. What do they do with it when it is recovered ? 

Commander Wetutnetron. It is turned over to the customs agent. 

The CuarrmMan. What do they do with it, burn it? 

Commander Wetutncron. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. What about the burlap bag incident ? 

Commander Wetiinaron. That was a vessel that was in here last 
July. It was the Francisco Maricini. We were on our regular patrol 
in our 48-foot boat when some of the crew noticed burlap bags about 
6 inches square. We picked them up. There was marihuana in them. 
We put out more boats and rounded up quite a bit of material. 

Mr. Rice. Where was that marihuana coming from? 
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Commander WrELLiNGron. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know where the vessel came from ! 

Commander Weuineron. From a Mexican port. She touched 
here and was supposed to go to a Cuban port next. 

Mr. Rice. There was no questiol, from the facts that came to your 
attention, that the effort was being made to smuggle the narcotics 
into this country; it was not going to Mexico or Cuba? 

Commander WeiLuincron. The customs agent was aboard at the 
time, and they were apprehensive and threw it over the side. 

Senator Porrer. Did they apprehend the man / 

Commander We.uineron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When Chittenden was on, he indicated from time to 
time he was paid by the Coast Guard. Can you tell us the occasion 
for that? 

Commander Weturneron. Yes, sir. When a person is denied a 
port security card, they are advised of that by a letter from a Com- 
mandant which comes through our oflice. We forward that letter 
to the individual with the necessary directives telling him how he may 
appeal the case. There is appeal machinery set up by the Comman- 
dant in Washington. There is a local appeal board consisting of 
three members. The chairman is the representative of the Coast 
Guard and the public interest. The other two are normally drawn 
from the fields of labor and management. The person denied may 
appeal to that board. There is a higher appeal board also, in Wash- 
ington, that is of a similar nature. The appeal is to that. 

Mr. Rice. Who selects the personnel for the board ? 

Commander Writincron. The Commandant here. 

Mr. Rice. Here? 

Commander Wetiineton. No, sir; the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rice. Did he pick Chittenden clear from Washington ? 

Commander Weturneron. I don’t know whether it was the Com- 
mandant, himself, but it was his representative in Washington. That 
is separate and distinct from our operation, the appeal. 

Mr. Rice. I would think it was a recommendation stemming from 
New Orleans. 

Captain Papen. There is a panel of men who are employed under 
contract representing both labor and industry. Selections are made 
from that panel for each panel, one from labor, one from manage- 
ment, and ore from the Coast Guard. I don’t remember offhand how 
many. I think there are 15 or 20 local men who are members of that 
panel. I know both Chittenden and Dennis are members of that 
panel. 

Senator Porrer. A person can be on the panel, but he doesn’t neces- 
sarily serve every time the appeal board meets? 

Captain Papen. No, sir. It rotates through the panel. 

The Cratrman. That is like a coroner’s jury. They havea nel 
there which views the corpse and serves as to the relating 01 the 
incident. 

Have any of you gentlemen in the Coast Guard had any evidence 
of phantoms on the docks, or kickbacks, corrupt practices, in other 
words? 

Commander Wetiineton. Not to my knowledge, Senator. 

Captain Papen. Not to my knowledge. 
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The Cuatrman. You call them white as snow? 

Captain Papen. I know what you mean. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will take a 5-binute recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Rice. Will Mr. John Joseph Jacques come around? 

The Cuatmrman. Do you snubs swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
SO he Ip you God? 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST JOSEPH JOHN JACQUES, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Mr. Jacaqurs. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Will you state your name for the record? 

Mr. Jacqurs. Ernest Joseph John Jacques. Down here in Loui- 
slana we pronounce it “zhock.” 

Mr. Rice. Like z-h-o-c-k? 

Mr. Jacqurs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business, sir? 

Mr. Jacques. Jacques Ship Service, cleaning ships, storing ships, 
cleaning boilers. 

Mr. Rice. Did you give your address, Mr. Jacques? 

Mr. Jacques. Business address or home address? 

Mr. Rice. Both. 

Mr. Jacqurs. Office, 225 North Peters Street; home, 3695 Piedmont 
Drive. 

Mr. Rice. They are both in New Orleans? 

Mr. Jaceures. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Are you a Republican or Democrat? 

Mr. Jacqurs. Dixiecrat. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been connected with the waterfront for some 
years? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. About how long? 

Mr. Jacques. Ten years or more, I think it is. 

Mr. Rice. You have been identified with a ship service company ¢ 

Mr. Jacques. I had the Ro-Ed Engineering Co., of which I was 
secretary and treasurer, 241 North Peters Street. There was Nicholas 
Pilarinos & Co. He and I were partners, and Jacques Ship Service. 

Mr. Rice. The last one is a partnership? 

Mr. Jacques. What do you mean, the last one? 

Mr. Rice. Pilarinos? 

Mr. Jacqurs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. A partnership with yourself? 

Mr. JacquEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now you have the ship service company? 

Mr. Jacques. Jacques Ship Service. 

Mr. Rice. Is Pilarinos a partner in that? 

Mr. Jaceurs. No, sir. Iam the sole owner. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been present in the room this afternoon during 
the taking of the testimony ? 

Mr. Jacques. No. I saw it on television over there. 

Mr. Rice. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Jacaurs. A bar across the street. I get tired of waiting 
around. 
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Mr. Ricr. How was business in the bar? 

Mr. Jacques. Pretty good. He said he did a pretty good business 
today. 

The Cuarmman. He ought to subsidize this committee. 

Mr. Jacques. Said he ought to have it on every day. 

Mr. Rice. Did you hear ‘the testimony of a fellow named Chitten- 
den ? 

Mr. Jacques. I did. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know him? 

Mr. Jacques. [ ought to know him. I know him for 6 or 8 years. 

Mr. Rice. How do you know him ¢ 

Mr. Jacques. How do I know him? He is president of the Long- 
shoremen’s 1418. I use his men to do work for storing ships. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know him as a leader of local 1418? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did there come a time when you had some financial trans- 
actions with him? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What were they all about ? 

Mr. Jacques. Mr. Plant has a copy of the money that was paid him, 
andall. Isthat what you want to know? 

Mr. Rice. I have a copy of the money you paid him. I was wonder- 
ing what the reason was. 

Mr. Jacques. It was a little bit of everything. Like I am around 
the office, Iam porter, I am stenographer, I am estimator, and so forth. 

Mr. Rice. What does that have to— 

Mr. Jacques. Chittenden came around and helped me when I needed 
help and all. He was the one that spoke in my behalf toward getting 
business with Lyke s Bros. 

Mr. Rice. You paid him some money ? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t paying him for helping around, being th 
porter and the secret: a 2 

Mr. Jaceurs. He did : little bit of everything, like all of us do 
around. a around the office and you can see what goes on. We 
do a little of everything. We do our own plumbing work, if you 
want 

Mr. Rice. He helped you with the plumbing work? 

Mr. Jacqurs. Yes. 

The CHairmMan. Bring his tools with him? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do the plumbers know about that? 

Mr. Jacques. The unions are always fighting me about the things 
Ido. If you check up on the unions, you can find that out. Idoa 
variety of work, although I give top pay. 

Mr. Rice. I would think it wise that the committee not let the 
plumbers know about it. 

Mr. Jacques. He does carpentering, and I suppose that was not 

Mr. Rice. Unless he did like he did before, and brought the car- 
penters into his own union. 

Mr. Jacques. I understand he did. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s get serious for a minute and talk about what he did 
for you in connection with the Lykes Bros. 
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Mh JACQT ES. He spoke In my behalf. Spoke Lo Capt il! lumey 


and we got a contract 1 vot so much aia il ind I paid so m n 


Mr. Ricr. Under the contract with Lykes Bros. ¢ 
Mr. Jacqurs. Yes, sir,and the same price I billed Ist in, Lucken- 


bac h,. Strong Shippn gy, or anyone else that wants my service. 


Mii R You li} l iS Det ga ( ocal pe oO! ( \ 1] 
eq f t exp! urself 

M L« ! | ird Mr. Tobe. He is i ) 
! »ynes I l it { dl 

M I I I don't { ecessar) ) LVe | on l 
Senato age h or anybody else intercede for you in getting a con 
{ t Why s it necessary for Chittenden to ret he | icture ? 
11 1] 


Win fone t you go to Lyvkes ? 
Mr. J ACQT mS. W! could t ] 70 To Lvk 4 I 70 to evervbodv Il 


f ] ’ . | ‘ 
vrite them all. The re are certa peopie who never 2 > mea JOO on 


help you get work with Lykes? 

M Jacques. If he ree m ou. I think Vv ] i hell of 
i lot. 

Mr. Rice. Why? 

Mr. Jaceurs. Because he is the president of a union, and I guess 


they = ng BeoOy anybod; else. 

Mr. Let’ Ss vel plat n about it. 

Mr. ped Ain’t that right ? 

Mr. Rice. If he makes a recommendation, it is tantamount to say 
ing vou will have peace as far as labor trouble is concerned, isn’t that 


Mr. J Ac QUES. I don’t know. If you have union me 1, you don't have 
trouble. If you have scabs or someone else, you have trouble. 

Mr. Rice. You are getting away from it. What we are trying to 
get at is why it would be helpful for Chittenden to say a good word 
to L ykes for you. What does he have that you don’t have? 

Mr. Jacques. President of local 1418. 

Mr. Rr E. So he is then throwing in his equipment and weight in 
the local in your behalf ? 

Mr. Jaceurs. I think it wine —— out a lot. 

Mr. Rice. Meantime, you are hiring some people in his local] 

Mr. Jacques. Quite a few. 

Mr. Rice. Would you consider that those payments would be in 
fluence payments? 

Mr. Jacques. I don’t quite understand you. You mean, the pay I 
pay the men ? 

Mr. Ricr. No, the payments you made to Chittenden. 

Mr. Jacques. You mean, what I paid Chittenden ? 

Mr. Rice. To use his influence with Lykes. 

Mr. J ACQUES. I paid him, or pay you or anybody else who 7ets 
business for me. 

Mr. Ricr. As a matter of fact, he wasn’t rendering any service, 
nothing tangible that you could put your finger on. It was some- 
thing he was surrot inded with in the nature of that power that was 
of interest to you’ 
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Mr. Jacques. If you say it that way, 1 guess you are right. 

Mr. Rice. What do you say? 

Mr. Jacques. I don’t quite understand you, the way you are draw- 
ing this picture to me. 

Mr. Rice. That is why I would like to have you draw it for us a 
little clearer. 

Mr. Jacqurs. He received money from me. You have a copy of it. 
It has been reported, ai | that is it. That is all I ean tell, but it is for 
service rendered, if you want to call it that. 


Mr. Rice. In arriving at the figures for services rendered, | 


now di | 


you arrive at the price you were going to pay / 
Mr. Jacgurs. What I thought it was worth to me. 


Mr. Rice. What was that again, real slow ? 

Mr. Jacqurs. What I thought it was worth to me. If you render 
service to me, whatever I think you are worth you get paid. 

Mr. Ric E. You do} { have any contract arrangement that if 1e gets 
business he gets a certain percentage; just \ hatever you think it 1s 
worth ¢ 

Mr. J ACQUES. I am the sole judge of that, because I run the b islhess. 

Mr. Rice. Looking over some of these years, in 1947 it appears from 
your records that $1,050 was paid to him, and the next year, 1948, 
$1,915: 1949, S870. 

Mr. J ACQUES. Was it all for a whole year, eat h one, or a period ot 
years ¢ 

Mr. Ri gE. A whole year, ¢ ach one. 

Mr. Jac QUES. A different service, and what I thought he was worth. 
I paid what ] thought he was worth. | pay top wages to all men. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t pay longshoremen what you think they are 
worth ¢ 

Mr. Jacques. They get $2.25. I pay common laborers from $1.60 
to $1.85 working for me. That is top wages. 

Mr. Rice. Did vou consider Chittenden a h red hand 2 

Mr. Jacques. If you get service rendered, and get paid, and get 
deductions, I guess you would call him a hired hand. 

Mr. Rice. Pay him in cash? 

Mr. Jacques. Checks. 

Mr. Rice. Do you deduct the withholding tax ? 

Mr. J ACQL ES. It is all on the card. Show him t 
no secret about it. I told them any records they wanted they could 
have from me. Does in indicate a withholding tax ? 

Mr. Puanr. Yes. 

Mr. Jacques. Everything is taken care of. 

Mr. Rice. Did you also hire a fellow hume d Paul Lanzetta ¢ 

Mr. J ACQT ES. Yes. He worked a couple of days for me, to store 
a ship. 

Mr. Rice. How did it happen that you obtained his services ? 

Mr. J ACQUES. He was recommended to me by Mr. Chittenden, who 
knew him and said he was a good pusher, and could handle men, 
and all. 

Mr. Rice. A good pusher? 

Mr. Jacques. That is what they call them on the riverfront, my 
friend. 

Mr. Rice. You haven’t heard him called a goon? 

Mr. Jacques. No. Iam called a goon? 


he eard. Chere is 
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Mi Ric No. He called a FOO 
Mir. Jacques. Let’s get straight on that. Is he called a goon? I 


don’t know, ishe? Yousay so. I don't Say So. 

Mr. Rice. Lam asking. Have vou ever heard it said that he carried 
a machine @un / 

Mr. Jacques. I heard it Mr. Plant came in the office and said he 
irmied a machine gun 

Mr. Rice. Is that the only time vou heard that ? 

Mr. Jaceurs. That is the only time I heard it. I don’t know what 
the look like, eve é 

Mr. Rici What type of work did Lanzetta do for you 4 

Mr. Jac QUES He was foremen on the Ob. He hired the men, hired 
oO many men. whatever it is, 12. 18,5,3 gangs. We had as high as 180 
one cay. 


Mi Ru E. You paid sé ale Ol that ¢ 

Mi. Jacques. The records will show that. We have them in the 
oflice. 

Mr. Rice. Have you stopped paying Chittenden ? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. Why? 

Mr. Jacques. Because Lykes Bros. ran out. They put their own 
stevedoring gang on. They had their own men they hired up. 

Mr. Rice. They do their business with some other outfit, or their 
own outfit ? 

Mr. Jacques. Anybody can hire up, and all. It is just like when 
they put stores on a ship, or anything else. Anybody can hire what 
they want. They have Rvan Stevedores or New Orleans Stevedoring. 

Mr. Rice. Did Chittenden stop helping you with the work around 
your place? 

Mr. J ACQUES. Yes. I don’t have him around there no more. He 
still comes around. He is a friend. Business has been poor lately. 
When he vives service rendered, he was paid like anvbody else. 

Mr. Rr BE. The service rel dered meant vetting Ly kes’ business ? 

Mr. Jaceurs. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. And as long as vou retained Lykes’ business, that meant 
Chittenden, and when it stopped, that ended Chittenden ? 

Mr. Jaceurs. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did he ever make demands on you for any additional 
money ? 

Mr. Jacaqurs. No, sir 

Mr. Rice. He was satisfied with what you gave him? 

Mr. Jacques. He didn’t kick. That is what he got. 

Mr. Rice. Did you feel, in the overall waterfront situation in New 
Orleans, it was necessary to have somebody intercede for you? Can’t 
you get business on your own, or is it a fact that you have to have a 
labor leader to intercede? 

Mr. Jacqurs. I find it is not what you know but who you know in 
this business, and not only on the waterfront. If you don’t have some- 
body to push you, you are ina fix. That is what I find in the conditions 
existing. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that your practice of paying one of these 
people whom you know was unusual, or is that general throughout 


the port, that other concerns of your type are paying somebody who 
knows somebody ? 
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Mr. di ACQUES. I have bid on jobs and have gotten them on foreign 
ships and worked at night, and they wouldn’t give you water if you 
wouldn't give the captain some money. He would just stay there 
and look at them. If they ask you for $25, I would rather do it than 
have 40 men standing by. I will do that wn time they ask me. 

Senator Porrer. Is that a common practice ? 

Mr. Jacqurs More with foreign ships than with American ships. 
They are all hungry for the American dollar. 

Senator Porrer. What is the normal gratuity they ask for? 

Mr. J ACQT ges. $25. whatever thev can vet out of you. The *y are 
hungry. They only vet half the pay that the American shi Ips get. 

Senator Porrer. You have never had that experience with Ameri- 
can ships, have you? 

Mr. Jacques. No, sir. I just Snished a job and went up there to 
have the bill O. K.’ 1 by the captain, who wasn’t there, and this chap 
was the chief officer. “He said the thine would have to be signed. 
[I said that we bid the job. [I said,“ You are in a fix.” 

Mr. Rice. When you had Chittenden on your payroll, did you find 
that you had a happy labor situation, that it became almost unusual 
that you would be unable to obtain men ? 

Mr. Jacques. It is pretty easy. They hire up on Canal Street. 
W hoever your pusher may be, Lanze ‘tta—a fellow nan ed P ar isl went 
out for me—— 

The Cuatrman. Did you hire Mr. Dennis to help you out? 

Mr. JACQuEs. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever pay any other agent of that type? 

Mr. JAcqurs. No.sir. Dennis is of another union and all. I did 
business with 1418. I guess you know that yourself. 

Mr. Rice. Chittenden you were = o approximately S50 a week. 
Did there come a iy whe n some of the = you had, at least part 
of them, were struck, that the NMU ie Seafarers International 
had the jobs struck a picketed ? 

Mr. JAcques. If you are referring to that, whenever they had some- 
thing like that occur, they gave me the O. K. to take off the food and 
bring it (o storage, or anything like that. It seemed I was more in 
with NMU. SIU. and various others, that I could take it off when 
nobody ¢ - ( ould, when the strike was on. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, you oper: ated with a minimum of inter- 
ference ae the labor point of view when you had Chittenden with 
you. 

Mr. Jacques. If you want to go back further, with unions and all, 
I operated on the riverfront 5 years without a union. I joined 
the AFL. The CIO tried to force me to jon, and I didn't join. We 
have a letter from the national board stating that my pay was suffi- 
cient and I didn’t have to have a union. If you want to go back on 
this, I can give you the whole picture. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to draw a picture before unions and 
now ¢ 

Mr. Jacques. They had unions in those days. 

Mr. Rice. You didn't use them? 

Mr. Jacques. I paid more than the union paid. If you pay more 
than the union pays, you are never interfered with. 

Mr. Rice. You fee! you are better off ? 

Mr. Jacqurs. You have less trouble. 
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Mr. Rice. I still don’t think your answer is clear as to whether you 
had a minimum of labor difficulty when there actually were strikes 
by other loeals on jobs vou were working on, the Seafarers and NMU 
people / Was there ever a time whe they had the job struck and 
the long oremen 

Mr JA QUES. Ly ke tie ps al cl food and perish ibles, they would give 
me the O. K. to remove the pei hable merchandise, either to the cold 
storage where they had to v0 


Senator Porrer. I eather Mr. Chittenden was the man to make the 
Mr. Jaceurs. It required stevedoring work. He eave me the O. K. 
M Piant. If Chittenden wasn’t behind you, do you think you 


M Tac QUES. There wasn’t that much done at that time. 
Mr. Puan. If Chittenden wasn’t behind you, and the waterfront 


hind you, could you have passed the picket lines / 


Mr. Jacagurs. We passed the ¢ LO four times. I lost a boat out in 


the river. Perhaps you Can help me on that. 
Mr. Puant. Do you think you could have gotten across the picket 
lines if Chittenden wasn’t behind you ? 


Mr. Jacques. I don’t know. I used my own judgment. If I 
thoug! t I wanted to do it, I did it. If my lite depends on it, we do it. 
We went up there and they pulled guns and all, with Ty Johnson and 

17 


Senator Porrrr. When was that? 
Mr. Jacques. Don’t ask me. No dates. It was when the strike 


Senator Porrer. Several years ago? 


Mr J ACQUES. 1952. it Was. My boat disappeared in the river. The 
FBI knows about it. It has been checked into. We passed the picket 
line four different times. 


Mr. Pranr. When did you lose a boat 4 
Mr. Jacques. During the strike. It disappeared right alongside 


Mr. Jacques. 1952, 1 think. 

Mr. Puant. What did you do to lose the boat ? 

Mr. Jacques. We passed the picket line. The replacement value 
was about SLO.000. 

Mr. Puantr. Whose picket line? 

Mr. Jacques. The CIO. 

The CHarrMan. You crossed a picket line and you lost a boat? 

Mr. JACQUES. Yes, sir. 

The CuarmmMan. It was under the streets of the city of New Orleans? 

Mr. Jacques. It was down at the wharf. It is a dead end street. 

The Cuarrman. A public passageway ? 

Mr. Jacques. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And is there any organization which can tell you 
that you cannot go— 

Mr. Jacques. What is that you said ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Is there any organization in this country to tell you 
whether we can walk on any street 
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Mr. Jacques. I don’t know. I know a lot of people who won’t pass 
the lines. : 

The CuarrMan. That is un-American. 

Mr. Jacques. I can’t help whether it is good or bad. 

The Cuatrman. You know it now. 

Mr. Jacques. I would like to have you get that boat back. You 
would do me a good favor. I would like to have it go down in the 
public record. I have nothing to hide, 

The Cnarrman. How big was the boat ? 

Mr. J ACQUES. Thirty-eight by nine, steel hull. 

The CHarrMan. Was it sunk, or sailed away ¢ 

Mr. Jacqurs. That is the $64 question. It disappeared. I had a 
diver look for it and he couldn’t find it. I worked for Ty Johnson 
on the job, and a lot of other things disappeared on me. On the next 
job, it cost me $10,000. I lost with Ty Johnson. If you are interested 
in getting me some money, I wish you would. 

The Coarmman. I don’t know about—— 

Mr. Jacques. You are the Senator. 

The Cuamrman. That is what we are down here for. 

Mr. Jacques. All right, help me out then. You want facts. You 
are getting them. 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t you get Chittenden to get the boat back 
for you? 

Mr. Jacques. He is not big enough for that, but Senators ought to 
be big enough to help out. 

The Cuarrman. Not much in boats. 

Mr. Jacques. The other things disappeared. 

The CuHairnman. Who wrote that song, “Land of the Free”? 

Mr. J ACQUES. I don’t know. Weare all free, I ouess, 

Senator Porrer. Is it your contention that the boat was stolen ¢ 

Mr. Jacques. Stolen, sunk, it disappeared. That is all I can say. 
It disappeared. If you can answer that question, you are better 
than I am. 

The CuHatrMan. What was the name of the boat? 

Mr. Jacques. B-1, or J—1, Jacques-1. 

Mr. Rice. It is a phantom, now. 

Mr. Puant. Did you enter into any agreement with Al Chittenden 
when you took him on to perform services for you? 

Mr. Jacqurs. As a union man; yes. 

Mr. Ricr. Was that a written agreement ? 

Mr. Jacqurs. I wrote a letter that said I would hire him, which I 
showed you in the office, showing the prices—— 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you say that you signed an agreement with Chit- 
tenden that you would only use members of the white local? 

Mr. Jacques. That is all I used, white. You are asking me if they 
are all white. I don’t know, because down here they have people from 
different sections. I have been asked by the FBI whether they are 
white or not. I put a question mark. I don’t know. I can’t answer. 

Mr. Puanr. Let’s say, members of local 1418. 

Mr. Jacqurs. They are supposed to be all white. 

Mr. Puant. Did you sign an agreement with Chittenden that you 
would only hire those men? 

Mr. Jacques. That was my agreement with him. 
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Senator Porrrer. That was a written agreement? 

Mr. Jacques. How do you mean, written ? 

Senator Porrer. Was it in writing? 

Mr. Jacqurs. No. I just told him I would hire them. Wrote down 
that Iam all ©. K. and can do stevedoring work. How he handled it, 
I don’t know. 

The CHammaNn. That is all. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. J. Harvey Netter. 

he CratRMAN. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
tbout to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
i! : 0 help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF J. HARVEY NETTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Mr. Nerrer. I do. 

Mr. Rrer. You live at 4106 General Ogden Street? 

Mr. NETTER I do. 

Mr. Rick. Mr. Netter, have you lived around New Orleans for most 
of vour life? 


Mr. Nerrver. No, sir. I have lived in New Orleans constantly since 


> 


OD 
hi Rice. What is yvour oh. now / 
Mr. Nerrer. Now, I am over at Brownsville, Tex., supervising a 
il, No. 1368, for the ILA. 
Mr. Rice. That local at Brownsville is what number ? 
Mr. Nerrer. ILA 1368. 
Mr. Rice. You say you are supervising that ILA loeal Is thata 
long iwremen’ local @ 
Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 
Mr. RICE. What Is youl title as supervisor there ? 


Of 


Mr. Nerrer. IT am there for the purpose of managing the local of 
the d strict, now, It 1S under di trict swpervisior 

Mr. Rick. What are von, a trustee? 

Mr. Nerrer. I am attending to the business for the trustee. The 


trustee 1s out in the div l. 

Mr. Rick. Do vou have any title there? 

Mr. Nerrer No more than supers sing manavel 

Mr. Rice. Who 1s the trustee ? 

Mr. Nerrer. The trustee of that local is Mr. Frank A. Yaeger, the 
president ot the disti CB and W. M. ar nes, trustee, Ay d Oliver Brow n, 
trustee, who is in Galveston, Tex 

Mr. Rice. Is Jones from around here? 

Mr. Nerrer. Jones lives here in New Orlean 

Mr. Rice. He is a member of 1419, isn’t he? 

Mr. Nerrer. No. He is district vice president, and international 
vice president. 

Mr. Rice. He is one of those fellows up in Baltimore? 

Mr. Nerrer. I presume he was 

Mr. Rice. Somebody put a piece of paper on him ? 

Mr. Nerrer. W. M. Jones. 

Mr. Rice. Who appointed you to this supervisory position? Did 
Joe Ryan do that? 

Mr. Nerrer. No, sir. I was called in the conference with Reverend 
Jones and Mr. Yaeger, the president of the district, and asked if ] 


would vo over there and supervise the local for them. 
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Mr. Rice. Ryan had nothing to do with it, as far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do before that 

Mr. Nerrer. I had a little restaurant here in the city called 1137 
South Rampart Street. Prior to that 1 was president of 1419 for 6 
years and 8 months. 

Mr. Rick. What 6 years? 

Mr. Nerrer. | was elected on the 9th of April, took office on the 21st 
of May 1941, and I was voted out of office on the 7th of December, and 
they held the inauguration of the present president, Dave Dennis, 
on the 24th of January 1948. 

Mr. Ricr. You were president from 1941, then, until the early part. 
of 1948 of 1419, and Dave Dennis succeeded you ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you re.nain in the local ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Well, I was in the local, I presume, wntil I guess around 
5 months, and then they had some hearing of some sort, charges were 
brought against me, and I was put out of the local by the present 
administration. 

Mr. Rice. Are you now back in or out 

Mr. Nerrer. | am in, now. 

Mr. Rice. What number ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. I am a member of the local now. 

Mr. Rice. 1419 4 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How did you get back in good standing ? 

Mr. Nerrer. They accepted me back in there after we had several 
hearings on the charges and found the charges were unfounded, un- 
warranted, and I got back in the local. 

Mr. Rice. About when was that? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t recall just exactly. I think it has been approx- 
imately a year now, better than a year. It was in November 1950, 
I think. 

Mr. Rice. Are you spending full time down in Brownsville organiz- 
ing this local ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. It is not a matter of organizing, but carrying on the 
business of the district. I don’t think I will be down there very long, 
now. I think they were supposed to have an election down there 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Rice. Then, it will be a going concern and you can come back 
up here ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a job in store for you with another local ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Not that I know anything about. 

Mr. Ricr. When you finish that, you will be completed ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I presume that will be it. I don’t know about anything 
else. Nobody has told me about anything else. 

Mr. Rice. When you were president of 1419, what was the initiation 
fee? 

Mr. Nerrer. When I first took office, the initiation fee—I don’t 
recall—I think it was $25—I just don’t recall what it was. I would 
have to get the records to see that. 

Mr. Rice. Approximately $25? 

Mr. Nerrer. Something like that. 
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Mr. Rice. How high was it when you left? 

Mr. Netter. $60, I believe. , 

Mr. Ricr. What is it, now? 

Mr. Netter. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You belong to it? 

Mr. Nertrer. I do, but I attend the meetings spasmodically, and to 
tell you just exactly what goes on, I couldn’t say. I don’t know. I 
have been informed just from the members around it is $200 now. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think anybody will argue with you about that, 
do you? 

Senator Porrer. It is a pretty steep initiation fee, isn’t it? 

Mr. = rrer. You are asking me for my personal opinion about 

Senator Porn rR. Yes. 

Mr. Ne ITER. In my pers son: nal opi Lion, it is. 

Senator Porrer. It takes a lot of hard work to earn $200. 

Mr. Netrer. You asked my personal opinion. ] think i is high. 

Mr. Rice. Did they have the 5-percent fund when you were presi- 
bY 


Mr. Nerrer. They did. 

Mr. Rice. Was teat worked by checkoff? You know what a check- 
} / 

Mr. Nerrer. What do you mean? 

Mr. Rice. The s hipping association checked it off and turned 
over to the local, or did the local do it? 

Mr. Nerrer. We had a system by the stevedoring company, with 
one exception, and I think that was a company—lI think we had two 
exceptions- = 

Mr. Rice. They had made out an abstract sheet, as they do now, 

howing what the total wages to the longshoremen are for the woke, 
that there is 5 percent to be collected. Did they collect it and turn it 
over to you, or-—— 

Mr. Netrer. We collected it ourselves. Isaidtwo. I want to recall 
that. There were three exceptions. That was the Lykes Lros., the 
Standard Fruit Co., and the United Fruit Co. There was another 
sma ll company, the W. G. Coyle Line, that we got it from. That would 
be four p ylaces we had to 20 to get the ofa Ve 

Mr. Rice. Some of them collected it for you, and some you had to 
ro ret it ? 

Mr. Netrer. Most of them, with the exception of those three par- 
ticular companies. 

Mr. Rice. They don’t do that any more? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know, but I don’t think they do. 

Mr. Rice. Was the union local in good financial condition when you 
left as president ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Most certainly it was 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how most ce rtainly it was? 

Mr. Nerrer. When I took oflice—rather, before taking office, the 
24th of the month, I had a certified public accountant go down there 
with me. It was a man from the firm of Moses, Rittler & Dienes. 

as Mr. Edward S. Rittler. He went down with me. He 
t ooks before I would have anything at all to do with them, 
cad have the books audited. ‘The local was under the supervision of 
the international. The supervisor was Mr. L. E. Augustine. I wanted 


i 
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the books audited, and we had them audited, then. I think the fi- 
nances then were between $16,000 and $18,000. 

Mr. Rice. This is when you went in? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That is 1941? 

Mr. Nerrer. Then there was approximately $6,000 and $8,000 ac- 
tual indebtedness against the $18,000. 

Mr. Rice. So you had a net of $12,000? 

Mr. Netrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In 1948, you left. Did youstill have $12,000? 

Mr. Nerrer. $398,000. 

Mr. Rice. $398,000 ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, sir. We put that money up to over $600,000, but 
owing to the disbursements we had, it came down. We gave to charity 
and to members around $235,000, and other expense such as came 
against the local, and raising the local. I might tell you, to make it 
more plain, that when I took over, the benefits of the members, they 
was getting $3 a week for relief. 

Mr. Ricr. If they were sick ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Was allowed 40 cents for medicine; of course, they 
had, I think, 2 doctors. We saw the necessity of making that more 
broad because of the membership, which was around 3.200. So we 
raised that fee of that weekly relief from $3 to $7, first $5, and then 
to $7. The death benefit was $100. We raised that from $100 to 
$1,000. There were no strings attached to it whatever. That money 
was given to the beneficiary of each man upon death. 

Mr. Rice. How did you arrive at this $398,000 that the assets of the 
local consisted of when you left? Was that audited by an accountant ? 

Mr. Nerter. Yes. I hs ave a copy of it here. 

The CHarrMan. Why would a labor union need $600,000 ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Well, for your benefit, sir, when the money is taken in 
as collected, taken in as such, and collected, and it accumulates, there 
is nothing else to do but keep it there. 

The CHarrMan. You could declare a dividend. 

Mr. Nerrer. Declare a dividend ? 

The CuHarmman. Yes. Say that we have $600,000 and no possible 
use for it. We are sending you, pro rata, $50 or $75 to strengthen 
your pocketbooks at home, keep it in circulation. 

Mr. Nerrer. I didn’t understand you. 

The Cuarrman. You can’t use that money. You can’t buy legisla- 
tion with it. So what are you going to d 1? You can say. “We have 
$600,000, thank God for it, here it is. Here is the auditor’s report. 
We don’t need that money. It is up to you men in the rank and file 
of the organization. We are declaring a dividend and sending you a 
ae k. Spend this money for the good of the family back home.” 

Mr. N TE TTER. We weren't SO eood on that. But we did. upon Lor 5d 
occasions. contribute to the members $5, $10, $15. and $16. and $25 on 
each occasion. 

The CuatrMan. Pro rata, across the board ? 

Mr. Nerrer. We gave that to them. 

The Cuatrman. Did your labor unions give any contributions to 
politicians ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. We did not—— 
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The CHarrmMan. Some of the large labor unions do, as you know. 

Mr. Nerrer. | will tell you about that. I wouldn’t know how they 
do, but we didn’t. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have another copy of this? 

Mr. Nerrer. | have several. 

Mr. Rice. 1 just wanted to know if you can file this with me. I will 
read it and we can talk about it. This appears to be a balance sheet 
is of January 24, 1948. This would be the time you left office. This 
was apparently certified by Moses, Rittler & Dienes, certified public 


accountants. What were the officers doing owing the locals money ? 
It says. “Accounts receivable, officers, $1,718.15.” 


Mr. Nevrer. I would have to have the breakdown on that to know 
exactly what it was. 

Mr. Rice. $200 owing to the New Orleans District Council. Here 

1,000 shares of capital stock with a par value of $100, $100,000. 
Was that capital stock actually paid in ? 

Mr. Nerrer. It was. 

Mr. Rice. Was that actually cash money in the company ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. With the exception of what was loaned out. 

Mr. Rice. Here is, “Deposits on cases and bottles.” 

Mr. Nerrer. Well, after V-J Day, we gave a parade and a big out- 
ing. That is the time that those bottles were taken in. We had a big 
thing here on Labor Day. 

Mr. Rice. How many member did you have at that time? 

Mr. Netrer. At that time I guess the membe ‘rship would have been 
about 3.300. 

Mr. Rice. Running pretty close to what it is now? 

Mr. Nerrer. It holds about the same thing. 

Mr. Rick. You are carrying land in here, $200,000. What land was 
that ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is the building there, 518 South Rampart Street. 

Mr. Rice. What is that? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is the union hall. 

Mr. Rice. Furniture, fixtures, and equipment, $11,406.11. I take it 
that is in the union hall. 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. There is more property. There is the property 
at the funeral home. 

Mr. Rice. Is that included in the $100,000 ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about the funeral home. 

Mr. Nerrer. That was a recent purchase. We were making reports 
on it to the local periodically on a monthly basis. We hadn’t gotten 
down to a place where we could handle it, then. We were just making 
such reports on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Rice. The Longshoremen’s Finance Co. was completely owned 
by the local. In turn, the finance company bought a funeral home. 
Do you know how much they paid for th at? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know the exact figures on that. I would have 
to get the records. 

Mr. Rice. Approximate ly @ ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. I wouldn't want to tell you exactly. I wouldn’t want 
to take a guess at it. If I am permitted, I will be here with it 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Rice. $100. $10.000. $40.000 ? 
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Mr. Nerrer. i just don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. Acgand§ 550,000 2 

Mr. Nerrer. $50,000 for that? No, indeed. 

Mr. Ricr. You know how much it was? 

Mr. Nerrer. | a it wasn’t that much. I don’t know the exact 
amount paid for i 

The Cramman. W hat was the purpose of buying a funeral home, 
for an investment or to take care of the members ? 

Mr. Nerrer. At the time we purchased that, we thought this: 
After having so much trouble on the docks when a man got hurt, we 
planned to put a dispensary in there and put a clinic up there, 
whereas the men would be taken care of there, instead of having to go 
to Flint Goodridge, because they found that if the men got hurt on 
the docks, if the hospital came in and got them; they would stay there 
3 or 4 hours, and we arranged to take care of them. 

Then we wanted to have a place where we intended to put—increase 
the $100,000, $200 for burial. That would give the widow the privi 
lege of having $200 for burial expense. If they wanted to add to it, 
that was her privilege. We never—we had that just to accommodate 
the members. 

The Cuammay. Is this the same funeral home that Mr. Dennis car- 
ries on ? 

Mr. Nerrer. It is. 

Mr. Rice. You have gone over these accounts with a representative 
of the staff in recent days? 

Mr. Nerrer. Your staff? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Nerrer. I just presented it to a gentleman who was making an 
investigation, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Rice. You gave him a figure for the funeral home of $18,048.39. 

Mr. Nerrer. That seems reasonable. I would have to get the papers 
to tell you exactly. 

Mr. Rice. During the time that you were president, the property 
Gravier and Front was bought. Was that vacant property ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That was a building. We bought that property. It 
was a dilapidated property. I thought at that time it would have 
been worth, the way property is going, would be around $28,000, but 
we paid $76,000. We knew it was too much for it. But the long- 
shoremen were being arrested on the waterfront and didn’t have 
a place to be housed. We did it where they could be hired and would 
not be rushed off and molested by the police. That was the idea of 
purchasing that piece of property. 

Mr. Rice. You actually paid $76,000 on it? 

Mr. Nerrer. We made a down payment of $7,600. 

Mr. Rice. What happened to the rest of it? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You hadn’t paid any more than $7,600 when you left? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is all. 

Senator Porrer. Are the officers of the Longshoremen’s Finance 
Co. the same as the union officers 

Mr. Nerrer. No; more or less all of them held offices. 

Mr. Rice. Was the purchase of the funeral home under the name of 
the finance company, the Longshoremen’s Finance Co., or under whose 
name was that? 
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Mr. Nerrer. It was just purchased outright for the longshoremen. 
We still used the funeral home for the sake of being connected with 
the undertaking association. 

Senator Porrer. When you were president of the local, how were 
your finances handled? Who could write drafts on the account? 
Kirst, who could write drafts on the account of the local union ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Two persons, the financial secretary, John Perkins, 
and myself. 

Senator Porrer. Who could write checks on the Longshoremen’s 
Finance Co. ? 

Mr. Nerrer. The same two persons. 

Senator Porrrer. Who could write checks on behalf of the under 
taking establishment ? 

Mr. Nerrer. The same two people. 

Senator Porrer. The president and the financial secretary had their 
fingers on the purse strings ¢ 
Mr. Nerrer. I didn’t understand that? 
Senator Porrer. The president of the local and the financial secre- 
tary kept control of the purse strings of the local and its subsidiary ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. What accounting did you make as president to the 
ocal members, say that you wanted to make some purchases, large 
Did you have to get clearance from the members of the 
oeal to do that? 

Mr. Nerrer. No. With the finance company, we made that through 
the board of directors, the stockholders. We would hold a meeting 
ind do it through that. We would make reports on that to the organi- 
zation, on all money made from the organization we would make a 
financial report, and would do it every 3 months. 

Senator Porrer. When you were president of the local, and also an 
officer in the Longshoremen’s Finance Co., as president of the local, 
how much salary did you receive ? 

Mr. Nerrer. When I took office they were paying the president $75, 
$5 for expense. That was raised accordingly as the wages were 
increased to the longshoremen. ‘That came up to as far as $125. 

Senator Porrer. How much did you receive as an officer of the Long- 
horemen’s I; Inance Co. ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Nothing. One salary. 

Senator Porter. It took care of all of it? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any other income ? 

Mr. Nerrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That is all you got was the salary you mentioned ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any expense account ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That salary was based this way: We got a salary. 
[ think the salary was $75. ‘The other money was added on there as 


purchases ¢ 


expenses. 

Mr. Rice. How much? 

Mr. Nerrer. I think just before I came out of office, approximately 
3 months, the salary and that expense ran to $135, 

Mr. Rice. $55, then, would be expenses, and $75 salary ? 

Mr. Netrer. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Rice. Were there any other perquisites with the job? Did you 
get a Cadillac or Oldsmobile or Chevrolet? p 

Mr. Nerrer. They gave me a Cadillac. I think the purchase price 
was then $3,000. 

Mr. Rice. Did they pay for the gasoline and oil for that? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is all I got was the money I mentioned to you. 

Mr. Rice. And a 1946 Cadillac. What became of that when you 
finished up in 1948? 

Mr. Nerrer. I have itnow. They made several attempts to take the 
Cadillac from me, this administration did. 

The CHAIRMAN. You me an, the Eisenhower idministration ? 

Mr. Netrer. No, we are talking about the longshoremen’s admin- 
istration. 

The Cuatrman. One thing comes to my mind. Obs erving you, ] 
would say you are a smart cookie. You have real ability. "The re is no 
question about that. What bothers me is how did Dennis succeed you 
as pre sident ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That would be a long story. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you about the apprexinate annual income to 
the local while you were president, which would include the 5 percent 
fund, the dues and everything. About what did they take in? 

Mr. Nerrer. When I was in office, I think we ran around $150,000 
to $160,000 as an average. 

Mr. Rice. On the 5 percent fund? 

Mr. Nerrer. On the 5 percent. 

Mr. Rice. $150,000 a year. Something is the matter with your 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Netrer. Maybe I am a little bit off on it. 

Mr. Rice. We know what it was. I wondered if you knew. 

Mr. Netter. I will tell you about that. I just don’t recall. In fact, 

didn’t get those figures down to memorize them. I have them. |] 
can give all of them to you verbatim. 

Mr. Rice. Listen to this real carefully. You made sure that you got 
the 5 percent from all the men who were working. You have these 
fellows out there getting paid. How did you collect your 5 percent 
and know that you got all of it? 

Mr. Nerrer. With the exception, as I told you, of three firms, it 
was taken out from the companies. We got the abstracts which 
showed who worked, and that was the way we collected i 

Mr. Rice. With the exce ptr yn of seve ral fi ms, the other companies, 
did they hold out the 5 percent for you ? 

Mr. Netrrer. They held it out for the union. I don’t know exactly 
the number of the companies. 

Mr. Rice. Some of the companies held it out and paid it right over to 
the union ? 

Mr. Netrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Those men never had it in their possession. The com- 
pany handled it and gave it right over to the union. That is what they 

callac koff. The company does the work. You have heard of that? 

Mr. Netter. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Some of the other companies didn’t do that. They just 
paid the men? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 
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Mr. Rick. Say the man got $100 a week. They paid him with a 
check of $100 on Friday. How did you get your $5? 

Mr. Nerrer. We had men to be there when the men were paid off. 

Mr. Rice. You had men right there on payday ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, and those who didn’t pay the men and went by 
them, when they came to get their card, we — 

Mr. Rice. Before anybody gets by, let’s get those who don’t get 
by. They get a check for $100. Do you cash the check for them ? 

Mr. Nerrer. We would cash it for them. The checking system was 
just put in. They paid in cash in many of them. 

Mr. Rice. You had to collect it on the job, and you paid the 
collector ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. How much did you pay him, union scale / 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, prevailing rates. 

Mr. Rice. He took the $5, and he gave the man a receipt? 

Mr. Nerrer. That. is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then he turned the money in. The man then 
button ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. We were issuing cards, then. The button system came 
in after L was out of office. 

Mr. Rick. Suppose a man didn’t pay his $5 that day. What would 
happen ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. When he came in to get his card, we would have the $5 
on the book against him. We would tell him he owed $5. 

Mr. Rice. And he has to straighten that out and pay the $5 before 
he could get. his card ¢ 

Mr. Netrer. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. What cood was the card ? Did he have to have that be 
fore he went. to work ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. As I said before, he could go into the organiza- 
tion to work. 

Mr. Rice. He couldn't get a job unless he had the card ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. ‘They would get a job sometimes, but he was not 
recognized as a member of the organization. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have a pretty good collection system ? 

Mr. Nerrer. | said it was pretty good. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t miss much of it 2 

Mr. Nerrer. We missed some. Some fellows didn’t pay. They 
would get their money and went on. 

Mr. RIcr. They just kept on going? 

Mr. Netrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Out of the $100,000 that would be paid, which would be 
D percent, how much would you lose, approximately, in the amount 
that you wouldn't collect, those that went on; an amount so small 
it wouldn’t be worth mentioning ? 

Mr. Nerrer. 1 wouldn't know. We would check from the abstracts 
and we would present to the fellow how much he owes, 

Mr. Rice. It didn’t amount to much ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. You \ ere collecting substantially all of the 5 percent? 

Mr. Nerrer. I would say we hardly missed, in some cases. all told, 
about 15 percent of it. 


rot a 
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Mr. Rice. How did you keep track of the collectors and make sure 
that they turned in everything that they collected ? 

Mr. Nerrer. We checked that from the abstracts, also. 

Mr. Rice. You knew how much they were supposed to have, and 
they had to tally up with that? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Does your accountant go back to the stevedoring com- 
panies and take those tally sheets and see how much should be there 
and if that came into the treasury ? 

Mr. NETTER. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Semiannually ? 

Mr. NEtTTER. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do they do that, now? 

Mr. NETTER. I don’t know how they do it nov I can’t account for 
it. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of historical interest, when did this 5 percent 
deduction start? How lone has that been going on? 

Mr. Nerrer. It was going on when I took office. As I understood, 
it was going on for years betore that. 

Mr. Puanr. Do the union officers pay the 5 percent, too? 

Mr. Netrer. They are exempted. 

Mr. Puant. How about you over in Brownsville ? 

Mr. Nerrer. No. 

Mr. Puant. Just the longshoremen ? 

Mr. Nerrer. The men that work out on the docks. 

Mr. Puantr. Why don’t the union officers pay that? 

Mr. Nerrer. I think that is just more or less that they are given 
that consideration because of the duties they perform. They are sub- 
ject to work 24 hours, because if they go home they are called upon to 
adjust matters, see whatever the conditions are on the dock. They are 
subject to be called any time. I think that is the consideration they 
are given for that. 

Mr. Puant. How long has that been in effect ? 

Mr. Nerrer. A business agent can be called any time. 

Mr. Piant. That the union officers do not pay the 5 percent? 

Mr. Netrrer. That is the established custom. 

Mr. Puant. Was it inaugurated under your regime? 

Mr. Nerrrr. It was when I came into office. 

Mr. Rice. What sort of pay do you get for this job you are doing in 
Brownsville ? 

Mr. Netter. I get paid the regular union scale, $2.25 per hour. 

Mr. Rice. Paid by the international 

Mr. Nerrer. The organization in Brownsville. 

Mr. Rice. Yaegers’ organization ! 

Mr. Netter. Local 1316. 

Mr. Rice. You are paid out of that ? 

Mr. Netrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Actually, you are hired and subject to the orders of the 
district council ? 

Mr. Netrer. Of the district trustee board ? 

Mr. Rice. Yaeger ? 

Mr. NETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever been in trouble? 
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Mr. Nerrer. No, indeed. 

Mr. Rice. In jail? 

Mr. Nerrer. | used to go to jail in New Orleans four times a day 
and once at night. 

Mr. Rice. You were quite busy ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I was organizing, then. 

The CHarrMan. Organizing the jail? 

Mr. Nerrer. No, sir. Organizing the longshoremen. 

Mr. Kicr. Have you ever been a member of a subversive organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Never in my life. I have been a member of a secret 
fraternity of the church. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Nerrer. I have not. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Nerrer. Absolutely certain. 

Che CHarrMaAn. Unless I am a poor judge, he is too sensible for 
that. 

Mr. Rice. [ have a record here of some interest. Did you ever live 
at 1050 South Rampart ¢ 

Mr. Nerter. I did. 

Phe CHarrman. Over the ramparts we watched. 

Mr. Rice. IT havea record here. I don’t know about the authenticity 
of it. It is dated back in 1938, which purports to give the names of 
some longshoremen, members of the ILA, who have been involved 
in Communist activity. They list one Harvey Netter, member of 1419, 
and they give the Communist Party book No. 55150. Do you know 
anything about that ? 

Mr. Netrer. No, sir. I do not. The only thing I know about that 


thing was that was called to my attention, I guess, about 4 or 5 days 
after the thing happened. There was a fellow named Evans, and at 
the time, they had t s fello named Henderson—I don’t know what 

W 1 the State of Georgia, he was on a chain gang, and this 


fellow came by me 1 day at Crossman Street. He came in there, and 
mvself and Paul Legraise and Willard Dorsey and somebody else in 
there, four of us in the office, and he said he was starting to take up a 
collection for this particular person. I think I gave him 25 or 30 cents 
that day. That same night there was a raid held on a meeting, or 
omething they held somewhere, and they picked up this parapher- 
nalia. I wastold by the committee 3 or 4 days later that my name was 
taken in custody at that particular time. That was in 1938. 

Mr. Ricr. Dorsey was there, too? 

Mr. Netrrer. Dot ey, Paul Legraise, and someone else. I don’t 
recall, 

Mr. Ru E. What were you clving this 95 or 30 cents for ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. He was taking up funds for the Hilton fund, to help 
the boy in the chain gang, this fellow Evans was. I gave him 25 or 
30 cents. 

Mr. Rice. To help the boys on the chain gang? 

Mr. Nerrer. Hilton. 

Mr. Rice. You realize you are under oath? 

Mr. Netter. Sure. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to ask you again just to get. it real straight. 
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That is your testimony, you are not now and never have been a member 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have never knowingly subscribed to the principles 
of communism ? 

Mr. Netrer. I have never had nothing at all to do with it. 

Mr. Rice. You have never attempted to teach it? 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Ru E. How clo you account for this number next to your name ? 

Mr. Netter. I don’t know anvthing at all about any of it. I don’t 


know how it got there. I never have been to a Communist meeting in 
Iny life. 
The CuHarrMan. Are there many Communists here in New Orleans, 


to your knowledge? 
Mr. NETTeER. They tel] me there are. 
Mr. Puan. Was Evans a Communist ? 
Mr. Nerrer. He admitted he was. 
Mr. Piantr. Did you know that when you gave him the money ? 
Mr. Nerrer. I didn’t know what Evans was taking up money for. 
Mr. Puant. You knew it was for some body in the chain gang? 
Mr. Nerrer. He said it was. 
Mr. Puant. Was the boy in the chain gang? 
Mr. Netrer. I don’t know. 
Mr. PLtanr. When did you find out Evans was a Communist ? 
Mr. Nerrer. It was during the time they had a mass meeting of 


some kind. Evans admitted he was 2 member of that group at that 
particular time. Along about that time we had a big meeting down 


at the Coliseum Arena. I spoke down there on the platform. 

Mr. PLANT. Under who e auspices was the meeting viven 2 

Mr. Nerrer. The Yellow Cab drivers were on strike. They had a 
meeting down there. That was during the time we were trying to 
organize the CIO here. I guess we had 4,000 or 5,000 people down 
there. The Yellow Cab drivers were on strike. I guess they had 10 
or 12 police at the meeting. They had another meeting. Dick Lewis 
was over there at the Druidian Temple. At that meeting, an attor- 
ney, Carl Hurd, and John Doerfer, vice president, and I were over 
there. I spoke on the platform with them at that particular meeting. 
After that Harry Bridges came to town. We had a meeting down 
there, also, at that meeting—— 

Mr. Rice. Whom did you say came to town? 

Mr. Nerrer. Harry Bridges. 

Mr. Rice. From the west coast? 

Mr. Nerrer. He came to town after that meeting. They had an- 
other meeting down there. I spoke on the platform that night with 
Robinson. I think Attorney Carl Hurd was there that night. 

Mr. Rice. Who was Robinson ? 

Mr. Netter. Vice president of the ILWU. 

Mr. Rice. One of Bridges’ organizers ? 

Mr. Nerrer. One of Bridges’ 

Mr. PLant. Were you speaking in behalf of Bridges? 

Mr. Nerrer. My primary purpose was to try to get the CIO organ- 
ized, volunteer organizers for them. 

Mr. Piant. You were working for Bridges? 

Mr. Nerrer. I was working for the—- 
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Mr. Puanr. You were on the same platform ? 

Mr. Nerrer. No. 

Mr. Rice. They gave you what, $10? 

Mr. Nerrer. That was given to me by Paul Legraise. 

Mr. Rice. Did that come from the Bridges group ? 

Mr. Nerrer. It came from the organizing committee that was here 

Mr. Rice. That Bridges headed ? 

Mr. Netrer. He w: not—Robinsor headed the committee. 

Mr. Rice. He is Bridges’ man ? 

Mr. Nert! ne te: R. Robinson. 

Mr. Rice. This Legraise was a Communist, was he not? 

M * NETTER Not that | know ot. I don’t believe he was. He Was 
ery friendly and very well associated with Father Drewry, and 
Father Drewry came down there and talked to him all the time. 

The Cuamman. Do you know of any avowed Communists in any 
labor organiz ition down here? 

Mr NETTER. I do not. 

Mr. Rice. Here is an article talking about Legraise, referred to as 


LeGrass. He was a delegate to the Communist convention, nomi 
nated as a delegate to the district conference. They call him Comrade 
LeGrass. That’s the same fellow, isn’t it? 

Mr. Nerrer. [ don’t know about that. He was with the organizing 
ommittee. They had Paul Legraise, Robinson, a fellow named 


Heide, a fellow named Nelson, and one other person. 

Mi Rice. Mr. Chairman, I am coing to suggest that these two 
exhibits, which are excerpts from an old newspaper, be submitted for 
the record for what they may be worth. I will reiterate that we have 
nothing to vouch for the authenticity of these things. We are inter- 
‘sted in hearing about them from you, We are more inclined to take 
your sworn testimon) as to your feelings and principles than some 
thing about which we know very little. We will submit these for 
what they are worth. 

The Cuairnman,. Tl ey W ll be made a part of the committee’s files 

Mr. Rice. Has Bridges been back since then? 

Mr. Nerrer. I haven’t seen him since that night that we were on 
the platform. 

Mr. Rice. Would you know him? 

Mr. Netter. I saw his pictures. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever go out on the west coast to work for him? 

Mr. Netter. No. This fellow Nelson—— 

Mr. Rice. Steve Nelson ? 

Mr. Netter. I don’t know Nelson’s first name. 

Mr. Rice. Steve. 

Mr. Nerrer. He sent for me to come to Seattle to work with their 
salmon fishers. After I got the letter to go out there, I thought it 
was a job that I was to do out there, and I went out and found out 
they had nothing at all to work except exclusively foreigners, and they 
wanted me to go out with them. I got the next train out of there. 

Mr. Rrex. Did you go out there for a while? 

Mr. Nerrer. One day. They wanted me to go out salmon fishing. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t object to that? 

The CyarrMan. He is too kindhearted to kill a fish. 

Mr. Netrer. I wasn’t going out there. I was the only Negro in the 
bunch. There were some out there as black as I was, but they were 
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speaking Spanish, and other kinds of languages, and I didn’t want to 
work with them. 

Mr. PLant. When was this that you were with Steve Nelson in 
Seattle ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Seattle ? 

Mr. Puant. You said you were in Seattle with Steve Nelson and 
they wanted you to go salmon fishing. 

Mr. Netrer. That was in 1938 or 1939 

Mr. Puant. Have you ever heard Steve Nelson described as a Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Netrer. No. Steve Nelson never did speak of no Communists 
tome. The only thing that was ever spoken to me of that group was 
spoken by Blacky Myers. He asked me if I wanted to learn the labor 
movement. 

Mr. Rice. What was that? 

Mr. Netter. Labor movement—“with your ability you should join 
the group and go to Russia and learn the labor movement. 

Mr. Rice. Who told you this? 

Mr. Nerrer. Frederick Myers. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know where Steve Nelson is now ? 

Mr. Netter. | do not. 

Mr. Puant. To set the record straight, Mr. Rice, Frederick Myers 
is also known as Blacky Myers ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Piant. When did he suggest you go to Russia ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That was during the time that we were speaking 
around here with them. 

Mr. Puant. Again in 1938? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Piant. And you still insist you were not a member of the 
Communist Party and still they wanted you to go to Russia? 

Mr. Netrer. He offered me a chance to go with them. 

Mr. PLant. How come you didn’t go? 

Mr. Nerrer. I didn’t want to go to Russia. 

Mr. Rice. Certainly you must have done something to encourage 
that invitation. He didn’t pick you out of the sky? 

Mr. Netrer. I was a fellow more or less in the organizing here that 
was the spokesman for them. I did practically all the talking. 

Senator Porrer. You were in the labor group at the time here ? 

Mr. Nerve! R Yes. I had one express purpose. They had a president 
of 1419, Paul Hartman. I wanted to defeat him. He had a dicta- 
torial policy set up in the local and I didn’t approve. I don’t approve 
of anything along those lines. I joined this group to try to organize 
it. 

Senator Porrer. How well did you know Steve Nelson ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I worked with him here about 6 weeks. 

Senator Porrrer. Was he down here organizing at one time? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes, he was. 

Senator Porrer. ‘This was in 1938‘ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. You know that Steve Nelson has been indicted 
under the Smith Act as one of the 

Mr. Nerrer. I read all about that. 
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Senator Porrer. I was just interested in your testimony as to your 
issociation with him, if he ever asked you to take part in the Com- 
munist movement. 


Mr. Nerrer. No, he did 


Mr. Ric Did he er give yo iny literature to read / 

Mr. Nerrer. In , nobody told me about joining the Communist 
Party. The only thing was, 1 was encouraged by Blacky Myers and 
ai the ow, v ose name I forget, he wv isa very talkative fellow 
on that, was to lea the labor movement. Of course, Robinson in- 

Of course, the t! eo that he was discussing with me was 


ild come down there and work with the LLUW 


Mr. N er. No. Iowa ist a volunteer organizer for them. I had 





in old Chevrolet car, and they gave me $10 a week for expenses. In 
Lie { Ni Orlea I had their confidence, and I 
I I would do everyt! ne I could to dethrone Paul Hartman. 
\I P NT. Did the (¢ iC) c e you money Lo help that? 
Mr. Nerrer. They vave nothine but SLO a week. That was ill 
I< ft } Nn in fe 
\I De N Didthey do invt ine to help vou dethrone h m / 
Mir. NETTER. They oO} ly va emethes] PA week, 
S or Por W i t] t the man you defeated 7 


Mr. Nerrer. I didn’t defeat him there with that. We had an elec- 
0 ere. Tle and I sat at the same table together. He told me, he 
aid, “We are going to get you all.” I said, “You can’t keep me out 
of the union,” and the next day, after the election was over, I went 
down and Lot mn} ecard. Ile cave 1t to me. Willie Walker and Billy 
Robinson got my eard for me. He didn’t want to ive it to me. 

Senator Porrer. What has your position been of late concerning 
the Communist movement ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I tell you I don’t know a bit more about the Commu- 

t Party than being a lawyer. I don’t know a thing in the world 
ibout. being a Communist. 


Senator Porrer. Do you think it 1 real menace to the security 
and freedom of not only the peopl of this country, but free people 
everywhere ? 

Mr. Nerrer. I knew that from reading all the time, that their main 
ybjective was to overthrow the United States Government. 

Senator Pow rER. Do you believe that isso? 

Mr. Nerrer. I believe so. 

The Cuarmman. They will never do it. 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t think they have a possible chance of doing it. 
The CruatrmMan. Yousaid you belonged to a church. 

Mr. Nerrer. Lama deacon of the church. 

The CHamman. I am a Baptist. Speaking about communism, 


] 


which is a hellish doctrine, look over the Bible, and vou will find 


this: 
And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather, re- 
move them; for shame even to speak of those things which are done of them 
Cram it down their throats. Everybody say, Amen who believes 
that. Amen. God bless America. The hearing is adjourned today, 
until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Mr. NeErrer. I was reading in the paper yesterday that the records 
of the bookkeepi ¢ of the finance company were so messed up. I 
don’t know who put it is the paper, but 1 want you, for your in- 
formation, sir, to contact a Mr. Norman Bridden. He is a certified 
public accountant. You Can ask him what the ondition was of the 
books of 1419—— 

Senator Porrer. You are saying the books were in good shape when 
you turned them over? 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. It said that Dennis said that the bookkeeping 
of the finance company wa » messed up that he had to pay $12,000 
to get it straightened out. 

The Cuatrman. We will put that certified statement in the record. 

Mr. Nerrer. I want you to contact Norman Bridden and ask him 
if there was inything messed up oO iose bor 

Che CHatRMAN. We can’t go and check all the false rumors in the 
loeal press. We will put it in the record It will be a p iblic docu- 
ment. If you let the false reports that come out bother you, you will 
be gray he ided long before your time. ; 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p.m 


at 10 a. m., June 25, 195 


». m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 


4 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SpEcIAL [INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
New Orleans, La. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
courtroom, Post Office Building, New Orleans, La., Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey and Charles E. Potter. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel ; es T. Fisher, Murray E. Jackson, and George Butler, 
investigators 

The CuHatrMan. The committee will come to order 


Mr. Rice. We will recall Mr. Netter. 
FURTHER TESTIMONY OF J. HARVEY NETTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Netter, you testified yesterday and you were sworn. 
You continue to be under oath. I want to ask you about the time in 
the last. year of your administration of 1947, I believe, as president of 
local 1419. Who was chairman of the 5-percent fund ? 

Mr. Nerrer. At the expiration of my term there was a chairman 
named Charles Lewis, but preceding him Dave Dennis was chairman 
in the early part of the year. 

Mr. Rice. Dave Dennis was chairman of the 5 percent club during 
the early part of the year. How long, do you recall? 

Mr. Nerrer. His term of office broke off in three periods. When I 
first went into office, I appointed him as chairman of the 5-percent club 
under protest of all the members. There wasn’t but one person for 
him, but I said I owed him that consideration. I appointed him chair- 
man then. He served until, I don’t recall the exact time, but he got 
up and threw his keys on the table and said, “I am quitting.” He left 
and went to California. When he came back I gave him his job back 
again. He left again and came back and I gave him his job. 

Senator Porrer. Why did you give him the job when the other 
officers didn’t want him? 

Mr. Nerrer. During the time I ran for office he was working with 
the administration that was taking the organization over for the inter- 
national. The organization was under the international control. 
Augustine was the adviser. He being in office, and me being on the 
outside tr ving to get in, he was the go-between man for me and gave me 
all the information. 

The Cuairman. He helped you. In other words, you believe in 
reciprocty ¢ 

789 
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Mr. Nerrer. I do. 

The CuamMan. You scratch my back end I will scratch yours ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He was chairman of the 5-percent committee; are they 
paid by the union 4 

Mr. Nerrer. They are paid a salary. 

Mr. Rice. What does that amount to ? 

Mr. Nerrer. That salary begun, I think, something lke $60 a week 
when we first started off. It was either $57 or $60 a week. I think 
the records will show what it was. Just offhand I am thinking that is 
what it was now. The wages were raised in accordance with the in 
crease of pay in the longshoremen’s group. When they get a basic in- 
crease of pay, all the officers and he got the same salary as the others. 
The only salary paid in advance of that was secretary and president. 
When | went into offi eit was 87D. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question in your mind but what Dennis re 
ceived some pay during 1947 from the local ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Definitely did. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to suggest how much he received ? 

Mr. NetrerR. No. 

Mr. Rice. Was it several hundred dollars ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know to be exact, Mr. Rice, what it was, how 
much it would be. He worked for the organization. 

Mr. Rice. The base salary was about $60 a week ? 

Mr. Nerrer. Then it was $80 in 1948. 

Mr. Rice. The chairman of this committee received that pay. Your 
books would show that pay, would it not! 

Myr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He was there for several months, you say ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. [ don’t recall how long. He was in there in 1946, when 
he came back up, until the time that he went out of office. 

The CuHaimman. These men who do the hard work on the docks 
don’t get the $80 a week and chip in 5 percent ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The take-home pay is less 5 percent 

Mr. Nerrer. Yes. 

Mr. PLant. Not the union officers? They don’t have to pay 5 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Nerrer. I presume that is a 

The CuairMan, They ought to pay 3314 percent, I should say. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question in your mind now about this yeai 
1947, that Dennis drew some money ¢ 

Mir. Nerrer. 1947, I think that is right, he served the office. I 


ontinued the office in 





4] 
Think he ¢ 


tor Porrer. Do you have any idea of what month in 1947? 


Nal | 

Mr. Nerrer. I don’t know. 

my tor POTTER, Wa t the latter part of the year ? 

M Nerrer. The ¢ rly part of the year. That was when the 
CaMmMpalLy was. | wrote i1lmm a letter “al d { ld him we couldn’t use 
him in the office any long because he \ campalg ! against us 

Mr. Rice. That I e, Mr. ( 

| CHAIRMAN. Lhat | vou 

Mr. Rr V L Dalte . 
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The Cuarrman. Will you hold up your hand, sir?’ Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give to be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so he ‘Ip you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS DALTON, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. DALTON. ] do. 

The CuHamman. Will you give your name to the stenographer : 

Mr. Daron. Thomas Dalton. 

The CuHarrman. Your address? 

Mr. DALTON. QP51 Brainard Street. 

Mr. Rice. You live at Brainard Street ? 

Mr. Daron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dalton, did you ever live at 1235 Annunciation 
Street / 

Mr. Daron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was your home address ? 

Mr. Daron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When did you live there? 

Mr. Daron. Quite a few years back. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix it approximately as to the time? 

Mr. Darron. Around 1935, about 1937, I believe. or 1938. 

Mr. Rice. What is your occupation, Mr. Dalton? 

Mr. Dauron. Right now at present I am a pipe welder. 

Mr. Rice. You are president of the pipe welders ? 

Mr. Dauron. No. Right now at the present time I am a pipe 
welder. 

Mr. Rice. Before that what did you do? 

Mr. Daron. I was a longshoreman from 1935 up to 1940. 

Mr. Rice. You have been a longshoreman for quite a few years? 

Mr. Daron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When did you leave the longshoreman line of business ? 

Mr. Dauron. Mr. Rice, I got here some cards, working cards. I 
left there in 1940. I started welding. I left around August 1940. 

Mr. Rice. Have you applied for a Coast Guard ecard since 19402 

Mr. Daron. Well, sir, in 1951 I worked approximately 7 weeks. 
I have here a withholding statement from the « ‘company I wor ked for. 
I applied for one and it was turned down. That is when I went back 
welding, because I could make more money as a welder than as a 
longshoreman. 

Mr. Ricr. You say you were turned down? 

Mr. Datron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Why were you turned down? 

Mr. Dauron. Well, I don’t like to embarrass myself. I think you 
are embarrassing me enough. I mean, it has nothing to do, I don’t 
think, with this hearing. I would rather not answer that. Senator. 

Mr. Rice. Allright. Did you ever live at 930 Orange Street ? 

Mr. Darron. No, sir; that is Callio Street. I was living there 
around 1951. 

Mr. Rr E. And your address now is? 

Mr. Darton. 2251 Brainard Street. 

Mr. Rice. You formerly lived ? 

Mr. Darron. 930 Calli. 

Mr. Rice. And at 1235 Annunciation at one time? 
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Mr. Darron. Yes sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Have you ever been a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Dauron. No sir: hell no. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that? 

Mr. Darton. Positive. 

The Cuarrman. You can say that again. 

Mr. Dattron. No sir. 

Mr. Rice. I have here a record purporting to indicate that Thomas 
Dalton, 1235 Annunciation Street, that is the address you said you 
used to live at, had a Communist Party book—— 

Mr. Dattron. Who, me? Repeat that again. 

Mr. Rice. I have a record here purporting to indicate that a Thomas 
Dalton of 1235 Annunciation Street 

Mr. Datron. No, Senator. Whoever told you that is a liar. 

Mr. Rice. No question about it? 

Mr. Darron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Harvey Netter? 

Mr. Darron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever belong to any organizations with him? 

Mr. Darton. Well, we were signing pledge ecards for labor board 
elections in 1937 and 1938. As far as that, Senator, half of these men 
n this hearing signed them. Otherwise, they would never have had 
a labor board election. 





Mr. Rice. Did you contribute any money to that movement ? 

Mr. Dauron. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure about that ? 

Mr. Daron. Just about positive. 

Mr. Rice. About positive ? 

Mr. Darron. Yes, sir. Senator, 1 would like to say something along 
those lines, if you will let me. 

Mr. Rice. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Dauron. You want to speak from 1937, 1938, in the CIO days, 
right ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Beg pardon. 

Mr. Darton. Is that what you want to hear ? 

Mr. Rice. I want to hear about this Communist Party activity. 

Mr. Daron. I don’t know nothing about that. But I can tell you 
some of it—you may think they are, I don’t know whether they are 
or not, just because they were down there from the West Coast doesn’t 
mean I am one strictly. In 1937 and 1938 Paul Legraise was organ- 
izer of an international longshoremen’s and warehousemen’s union, 
vetting pledge cards sioned for the labor board election. After a 
couple of months, then some West Coast organizers came to New Or- 
leans to help with the election. 

Mr. Ri E. Are you reading from something? 

Mr. Darron. I just made notes of it, Senator, my own handwriting. 
With the labor board election Paul Heide and Ben Jones, Bert Nelson, 
B. Holling, Bob Robinson, and Harry Burgess. 

Senator Porrrer. When was that, in 1937 ? 

Mr. Dauron. In 1937 and 1938. I believe Burgess came down here 
tbout a week before the labor board election. 

Senator Porrer. Were any of the locals, the longshoremen’s local, 
inder the CIO at that time ? 
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Mr. Dauron. No, sir. Paul Legraise, I don’t know whether he was 
on the ILWU payroll or working for the United Miners or not. 

Senator Porrer. Did the CIO come in and try to take over the 
locals? , 

Mr. Darton. Yes, sir. We had such terrible conditions in those 
days that the men went along, and the majority of the men signed 
pledge cards for the election. 

Senator Porrrr. And asa result you forced an election ? 

Mr. Darron. Yes, through the labor board. 

Senator Porrer. As a result of the election, did the CIO win? 

Mr. Daron. They had the election. TI believe the election was held 
in November L938. The ILWU lost the election to the ILA. Both 
locals took part in this election. Before the election the steamship 
company gave the longshoremen a raise from 75 cents to 95 cents an 
hour. In other words, in my opinion, they wanted to keep the CIO 
off the waterfront. We didn’t have anything to force that raise, but 
two of the lines voted to go CIO. At that time I am sure the Morgan 
Line went along with the unions to start off with. 

Senator Porrer. You don’t have any CIO longshoremen’s union 
here ? 

Mr. Daron. No, sir. The only one that was CIO for a while was 
the Morgan Line, and they went out of business 

Senator Porrer. As I understand, you were part of the Harry 
Bridges movement at that time? 

Mr. Darron. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You were part of the CIO movement at that time? 

Mr. Darron. At that time, | mean, the conditions we were working 
under, I thought it would be best if we had a CIO local at that time. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, you were expelled from the ILA 
for—— 

Mr. DALTON. Not by the general membersh p. We were eXp ‘Hed, 
15 others, 8 white fellows in the white local and, I believe, 7 in a colored 
local. We were expelled by what they call a policy board. I will 
try to give you the members on it. Leo Tujaque. 

Mr. Rice. One of them was Avery Alexander? 

Mr. Datron. Emmett Dolan. 

Mr. Rice. Harvey Netter? 

Mr. Datron. No. You got that wrong. I am talking about the 
policy board. 

Mr. Rice. I am talking about the ones that were expelled or put out. 

Mr. Dauron. I will get to that later. I don’t know all of their 
names. I want to vive you those on that board. There was Paul 
Hartman. Emmett Townsend from Galveston, Tex. Leo Tujaque. 
The general membership never did take action, never did agree with 
that. 

Mr. Rice. The fact remains that you left the ILA under some 
circumstances 4 

Mr. DALTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are taking an oath at this time that you never adhered 
to any Communist principles? 

Mr. Datron. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that? 

Mr. Datron. Positively. 
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Senator Porrrr. Did you ever meet Steve Nelson ? 

Mr. Daron. Well, sir, like I said here, Nelson came down here, 
1 believe he is originally from Seattle. He came down here with Paul 
Heide, Bob Holland, and all these guys were west coast organizers. 





; . ' 3 : 
Regardless of what they are, Senator, that doesn’t make me one of 
then [ am against their principles and everything they stand for. 


You in believe that. 

Senator Porrer. They never endeavored to indoctrinate you with 
the Marxist philo ophy f 

Mr. Datron. No, sir, nobody could do that. 

Mir. Rice. Later there came to be that you were turned down on a 
Coast Guard pass. Was that because you had a criminal record 4 

Mr. Datron. Well, I euess so. 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you know ? 

Mr. Dat TON. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Ri E. In the pa - week have y u discuss | the hearings of this 
committee with any of your fellow workers or anybody 4 

Mr. Darron. No, sir. 

Mir. Rice. Sure about that ? 

Mr. Darron. Well, [mean—like Mr. Jackson told me yesterday that 
they wanted to know if I was threatening anybody. | nevel 
threatened nob Ly in regard to this hearing at no time. 

Mr. Rice. [f somebody said you did they are lying? 

Mr. Darron. That is right, positively I don’t doubt that somebody 
would nheup and Say I did si mething like that. 

Mr. Rice. Why ? 

Mr. Darron. You never ean tell, Mr. Rice. I don’t think this com 
mittee would go for anything like that. If you have the witness, 
| \\ il] face him. 

Senator Porrer. You never threatened anvbody that if they co- 
operated with the committee, they would find their bodies at the 
bottom of the river / 

Mi DatTron. Absolutely not, Senator. I ain't ot nothing to do 
with this longshoreman hearing. All I can bring up is in 1940, and I 
told you again I worked in 1951. Although I would like to see the 
longshoremen vet some eood conditions, 1 am satistied where I am 
now. I make more money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you the chief goon and leader of the goon 
juad ¢ 

Mr. Datron. No, sir. 

The CuatrMman. Who is? 

Mr. Datron. In regard to the longshoremen ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Darron. I don’t know, Senator. I don’t think anybody could 
connect me with anything like that, for threatening anybody as far 
as this committee goes. I know I couldn’t get away with it, and I 
don’t think anybody else could. 

Mir. Rier. You are satisfied that not even in test or as a joke you 
said that if anybody talked to this committee they would find their 
hody floatine down the river ? 

Mr. Darton. Not as I recall. 

Mr. Rrer. If anybody said that, they are lying / 

Mr. Datron. That is right. 

Mr. Rie E. We will eall Mr. Dennis. 
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Mr. Wicker. I am cocounsel with Mr. Zelden for this witness. Prior 
to the taking of any testimony of this wit $ I would lke the reeord 
to show that this witness is present in complia 


( 
} 1) 
i 


anc although he 1s going to cooperate to the ful 


e W tlh a sil bpe ile 
est with this com- 
mittee, he is resery ing all of his riehts. 
Mr. ZELDI N. May lL apt] roach the nbeommitt e Just a second ¢ 
Mr. Rick. You were sworn yesterday, were you not, Mr. Dennis? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DAVE AUGUST DENNIS, NEW OR 
LA., ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS C. WICKER AND SAM MONK 
ZELDEN, ATTORNEYS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ru E. You continue to be under oath. Wo ild vou state vour 
address / 

Mr. Dennis. 2132 St. Bernard Avenue. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been living there? 

Mr. Dennis. January 1952. 

Mr. RIce. Take us bacl a fi W veal a cl teli us where Vou cine 
from. Are you a native of Louisiana ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, Lam a native of St. Bernard Parish. 

Mr. Rr E. Whe re were you horn / 

Mr. Dy NNIS. I Was born there Septe mber 9, 1910, 

Mr. Rice. During your early its what was your occupation ¢ 

Dennis. I was a seaman, construction worker, in business, a 
rice-mill worker, shipy: ‘ind worker, longshoreman, back in busine 

Mr. RIce. W he n di al you £o into the loneshore! aun aculy It \ 

Mr. Dennis. It must have been in 1934 or 1935. 

Mr. Rice. Have you made any trips to the west coast or made your 
living on the west coast at ann) time 4 

Mr. Dennis. I spent my vacation on the west coast in 1943, 

Mr. Rice. Did you work when you were out there ? 

Mr. Dennis. I worked on the west coast in 1940, a part of 1944 and 
1945. T left here in October 144 and I came back in April of 1945 

Mr. Rice. You spent part of 1945 working on the west coast. Did 
vou take your fami ily with you when you we nt out there ? 

7 Mr. DENNIS. I did. While I was on the vy est coast Twa working for 
the International Boilermakers and Baler Union, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Rice. When you say vou were working for the union 

Mr. Dennis. I mean, a member—— 

Mr. Riu E. You were a member ? 

Mr. Dennis. I wasn’t a boilermaker. I was working with the boil 
ermakers, but I was not a boilermaker, but I belong to the boiler 
maker’s union. They covered the entire shipyard of the California 
Shipbuilding Corp. 

Senator Potrer. Working as an official of the union? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. Working as an employee of the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. in defense work ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When you went to the west coast in 1945 you took your 
family with you. How much of a family do you have? 

Mr. Dennis. Two children and a wife. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you own a home in New Orleans before you went ? 
Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. Where was that? 

Mr. Dennis. 1719 Flood Street. 

Mr. Ricr. When you went to the west coast what did you do with 
ur house ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. My home was rented out. 

Mr. Rice. You kept it? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was that the only property that you had here when you 
ent out there ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t own any other real estate? 

\ir. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have a bank account here then ? 

Mr. Dennis. I think so; the National Bank of Commerce, Treme 


bi il ch. 


{ 


Mr. Rice. Did you have an automobile ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, I did. 

Mi. Rier. What sort of an automobile did you have in 1945? 

Mir. Dennis. I must have had a 1942 Buick. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any other properties, lots, or buildings, or 
! nye out de of this Flood Street house ? 

Mir. Dennis. That is all. 

Mr. Rice. What did that cost you? 

Mr. Dennis. In the neighborhood of $1,900, I think. I wouldn't 


be sure. Don’t tie me down to that. 


approximately 4 


( 


T 
i 


Mr. Ricr. Was it paid for? 

Mr. Dennis. You mean, when T left? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. You had a mortgage on it? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How much did you pay down on it when you bought it, 
/ 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. How long avo was it? 

Mr. Dennis. 1942. 

Mr. Rice. A couple of hundred ? 

Mr. Dennis. A little more than that, $400 or $500. 

Mr. Rice. And the rest of it was mortgaged ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How much did you have in the bank, approximately ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t have the least idea. 

\fr. Rice. What would you say you were worth when you went to 
ilifornia in 1945 4 

Mr. Dennis. I really don’t know. In addition to the bank accounts 
had some money around the house, and I don’t know how much it was. 
Mr. Rice. You had some money around the house ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Tlow much did you have? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you keep it ? 


Mr. Dennis. Inacedar chest. 


. 
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Mr. Rice. Was it more than $1,000 ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know whether it was more than $1,000. 

Mr. Rick. Come on. Let’s get accurate. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. I can’t get accurate. You are asking 
me to recite something that happened 10 years ago. 

Mr. Wicker. I think he is ee E to cooperate with the committee, 
and is cooperating to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Rice. Let us see how e ot you can come to the money you had 
in the cedar chest. 

Mr. Dennis. What you are asking now is what happened in 1942. 

Mr. Rice. Lasked in 1945. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, in 1945. That is a good while ago. <A lot of 
water has gone under the dam since that time. 

Mr. Rice. Anda lot of money has gone through the till. 

Mr. Dennis. I agree. 

Senator Porrer. Do you keep money ina cedar chest now 4 

Mr. Dennis. I may have $50 or S60 there right now. I wouldn't 
be tied down to $50 or $60 because you might go there and find $100. 

Mr. Rice. In 1945 what is the closest you could come to thousands 
in the cedar chest ¢ Did you have $20,000 in there ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Could it be as much as $10,000 ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. $10,000 ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. You can do better than that. 

Senator Porrer. You know whether you had $10,000. 

Mr. Dennis. I said it wasn’t $10,000, but how many thousands, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Was it less than 10. 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Rice, you are going to fool around 

Senator Porrer. We are asking you the question. You are under 
oath to tell the truth. You can tell in general terms the amount of 
money you had. It is important to the committee that we determine 
that. 

Mr. Dennis. I really don’t know. 

Senator Porrer. You mean to tell the committee that you have no 
idea whether you had $10,000 in this so-called cedar chest ? 

Mr. ZeipEN. Senator Potter 

Senator Porrer. I would like to tell the counsel, you can advise your 
client any time you want to. You are not under oath—— 

Mr. Rice. He is. 

Senator Porrer. It is the first attorney we have had under oath. 

Mr. Zevpen. I apologize to the committee. The only purpose of 
the statement which I wish to make at this time is that the witness 
before the investigative body is attempting to tell the truth, and is 
going to tell the truth on every material or immaterial fact that he can. 
I don’t think it is quite proper, Senator, that the witness be pinned 
down to say that he had X number of dollars, because the danger 
here is always of the question of perjury. It is a difficult situation, 
Senator, and the witness—— 

Senator Porrer. We are not asking the witness to give it in terms 
of $4.84. But certainly any intelligent man would know whether he 
had $10,000 or $10 in a trunk in 1945. 
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Mr. Zevpen. He wasn’t asked that question. 

™ itor Porrer. I have been trving to. He talks in thousands of 
Gorn 

Mr. Zetpen. No. Mr. Rice did; he didn’t. 

» ito PorTrer He has been Viving® us an evasive answer. He 
tarted with $20,000. He said he didn’t think there was that much. 


Hi vs he doesn’t know whether he had $10,000 or not. 
Mr. Zenpen. Would the committee hold the witness to it if he said 
( id a certain amount of money ? 


Mr. Rice. We will admonish the witness at this time that if he says 
nt know the answer to a question when as a matter of fact he 
CLO cnow, that can constitute a conte ipt of the Senate just as if he 
omething wrong, if he does remember and says he does not 
remember that. 
[t issimply a question of trying to get down as accurately as possible 
e information that we can. 
Mr. Zetpen. Here is the situation, Mr. Rice. There has been a lot 
of pi bli ty about Dave Dem is In these hearings, and Mr. Dennis on 
own aceord and under advice of counsel is treading with caution 
because he may be involved in something that he has no wish to be. 
Senator Porrrer. If you think our questions are improper, advise 
e witness and let him take whatever advice you give him. It is not 
the committee’s position to argue with counsel. You can advise your 
ent to do anything he wants 
Mr. Zeupen. I don’t wish to argue with the committee. I am try- 
to clay fy a situation in order to understand where the witness is 
ipparently evading a question he can’t answer. 
Senator Porrer. You can so advise your cient. 
Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can get down 
Mr. ZN LDEN, Mr. Ri e, | think the witness ean answer the question. 
Mr. Rice. How much do you think was in the chest ? 
Mr. Dennis. I hope I am not pinned down to this. Maybe around 
$3,000. I don’t think more than $3,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. This was a cedar chest ? 
Mr. Dennis. Yes 
The Cuamman. That is good to keep moths out. 
Mr. Dennis. Yes, and good to keep money in, too. 
Mr. Rice. Sheriff Sullivan over in Dade County keeps it in a fishing 
DON \ pproximately $3,000 in the cedar chest. That was in cash? 
Mr. Dennis. Correct. 
Mr. Rice. I take it that constituted a savings for something? 
Mr. Dennis. With whatever I had in the national bank. 
Mr. Rice. You had a bank account down here. How much was in 
there, approximately ? 
Mr. DENNIs. Maybe $300 or $400. I don’t think over $500. 
Mr. Rice. You mistrust banks? 
Mr. Dennis. Mistrust them ? 
Mr. Rice. Yes. 
Mr. Dennis. Not necessarily. 
Mr. Rice. Was there any good reason—— 
Mr. Dennis. Just before that, you remember the bank crash 10 
years prior to that. 
Senator Porrrr. Why did you keep your $500 in there ? 
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Mr. Dennis. It isalways helpful in a community if somebody knows 
you have a checking account or a savings account. If you can write 
a check it is helpful, even if you have only $10 in there. 

Senator Porrer. You kept the $3,000 in your trunk at home rather 
than pay the mortgage on your home? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. I always borrow money and can pay for what I 
buy. ] am forever foiling to owe somebody. lt a cood policy. 

Mr. Rice. The reason you didn’t want to keep it in the bank was due 
to the bank crash before? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t Say this was the reason. I just mention that 
in passing. I just wanted to keep it there. 

Mr. Rice. It was your own idea? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. Did you have any other property ¢ 

Mr. DENNIs. No. 

Mr. Rice. Then, 1945, you had approximately $3,000 in the chest 
and about $300 in the bank, and you have a house that you paid 
something on, a few hundred dollars and you had a mortgage on that. 
So say you had a thousand in there. Then you had a 1942 Buick. 
Did you have anything else? 

Mr. Dennis. I had a Ford and a truck. 

Mr. Rice. In 1945? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. A Ford and a truck ? 

Mr. Dennis. A Ford truck and a model A Ford, I think. I think it 
was 1945. It was somewhere thereabouts. 

Mr. Rice. There was nothing against them, you owned them free 
and clear ? 

Mr. Dennis. At that time I would say, yes. 

Mr. Rice. What would you say they were worth together? 

Mr. Dennis. A couple hundred dollars. 

Mr. RIcr. Adding that up, it looks like your net worth was some- 
thing less than $5,900. Is that right? 

Mr. Dennis. You are figuring. 

Mr. Rice. You are giving the answers. 

Mr. Dennis. The figures I just gave you, on the $3,000—I say don’t 
pin me down to that—and the $500, I would say don’t pin me down to 
that. 

Mr. RIcr. We won't hold you too lose. but generally what could it 
have been ? 

Mr. Dennis. $5,000 or $6,000. 

Mr. Rice. We will take that. You went to the west coast and 
worked out there and came back in 1946 ? 

Mr. Dennis. 1945. 

Mr. Rice. Then vou went to work on the waterfront. here? 

Mr. Dennis. I did. 

Mr. Rice. And you became a member of the local ? 

Mr. Dennis. I was a member already. 

Mr. Rice. Kept your membership ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You have been a member ever since ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Of 1419? 
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Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. During the time prior to 1948 when you became president 
and you were simply a member, you didn’t hold any official position 
in the union, did you? 

Mr. Dennis. Before—repeat the year. 

Mr. Rice. When did you get on a salary basis with the union ‘ 

Mr. Dennis. It was some time after I came back in 1945. I came 
back ! April. 

Mr. Zenpen. Just a second, Mr. Rice. What was the last question ¢ 

Mr. Rice. I wondered when he started receiving income from the 
local as distinguished from a company. 

Mr. Zevpen. You are speeking subsequent to 194! 

Mr. Rice. W henever he first did. 

Mr. Dennis. You kept saying 1945. I was on a salary in the union 
n 1940 or 1941 in October. 

Mr. Rice. You went off that when you went west / 

Mr. Dennis. When I came back was in 1945. When I came back 
in 1945 I worked as a longshoreman until, I think, sometime in June. 
I worked until June 1946 or thereabouts for the union. I didn’t work 
with the union any after 1946, of June. 

Senator Porrer. What was your position with the union at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I was business agent at that time. 

nator Porrer. What was your salary / 

Mr. Dennis. About $85.50 a week. 

The Crarrman. Less 5 percent ? 

Mr. Dennis. No. The officers don’t pay 5 percent. 

The CHatrMan. Why don’t you change it? Why don’t you pay it 
as well as the common men out here? I would smash any union that 
did that. That is a privilege that is not deserving to anybody at. all. 
{ think you men in the back seats should be sore about this. You 

paying 5 percent and these men are paying nothing. I would 
be a rebel in the union if I belonged to it. 

Mr. Rice. Were you in here this morning when Netter testified ? 

Mr. Dennis. Can I answer the second question? He asked a ques- 
tion just now—why. 

Mr. Rice. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Dennis. He asked why the union officials don’t pay the 5 per- 
cent. 

The Cramman. That is right. 

Mr. Dennis. In addition to the union official working 12 or 15 hours 
a day, or more, for the same salary that the men get on the waterfront, 
the membership has not seen fit that the union officials should pay. 
Whenever the membership sees fit, I think they will take the appro- 
priate action. 

The Cuaimrman. They don’t dare to do anything if they are intimi- 
dated. 

Mr. Dennis. Nobody intimidates anybody. 1419, and I am saying 
that with all the men behind, 1419 does not get any intimidation from 
anybody. 

The Cuatrman. Then they lack some red blood if they don’t do it. 
Any red-blooded man woul | rebel against the taking out of the 5 per- 
cent to pure hase the job and you get off. It isn’t a square deal or it 
isn't American. 
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Mr. Dennis. Senator, if you knew what transpired and the many 
benefits that the men have received under my administration, I am not 
speaking monetarily so, then you would be able to appreciate the stand 
of the officers of 1419. 

Mr. Rice. We have figures on the monetary benefits, Mr. Chairman, 
that has accrued to the members during his regime. 

The Cramman. And some that have accrued to the officers, too. 

Mr. Rice. In other words this morning, he testified during 1947 he 
worked for the 5-percent committee, is that right, a year before you 
became president ? 

Mr. Dennis. I just said it was in 1946. I will have to look at the 
record. 1947 

Mr. ZeELDEN. Will you repeat the question ? 

Mr. Rice. The quest ion was whether or not he worked for the union 
in any capacity in 1947? 

Mr. Dennis. I have an audit report here in my hands by Moses, 
Rittler, and Dienes, certified public accountants. This audit was made 
for the year ending December 31, 1947, and goes on through January 
24, 1948, inclusive. Among the individuals who were on salary I 
failed to find my name among those persons. 

Mr. Rice. Are the salaries of the collectors indicated there on 
the 5-percent fund? 

Mr. Dennis. Everybody who was on the union’s payroll. 

Mr. Rice. You have referred tc a record. I am going to ask you 
whether you received any money during the year 1947. 

Mr. Piant. Did you say that is a statement for the period from 
December 31 to January 24, 1948? 

Mr. Rice. He said December 31, and then again another statement 
in January 1948. 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to 1947, the question is, Did you receive any 
money from the local? 

Mr. Dennis. In 1947? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. It was the year before you became president. 

Mr. Dennis. I was not on the union’s payroll in 1947. 

Mr. Rice. Did you receive any money ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know whether it was in 1947 when the union 
gave $25 or $16. I don’t remember. I may have received that amount. 
But aside from that, no. 

Mr. Rice. How are you going to find out whether you did or not? 

Mr. ZeLpeN. What is the question ? 

Mr. Rice. The question is whether he received any. 

Mr. Zetpen. How is he going to find out ? 

Mr. Dennis. It woul 1 be on this audit report. If I received any 
money from the union, it would be on this audit report. 

Mr. Rice. How about the commission men? How about the fellow 
that collects? 

Mr. Dennis. I wasn’t working for the union. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t do any of that? 

Mr. Dennis. Positively not. 

Mr. Rice. You say you may have gotten some money ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know whether we went on this strike, the 
sympathy strike to the seamen, in 1947 or not. If at was in 1947, the 
union gave $16 to each member of the union, and again for Christmas, 
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I don’t know whether that was 1947 or 1946 that thev gave $25. Tam 
sure I must have shared in that $25. That isthe only money I received 
from the union. 

Mr. Rierk. What work were ve doing in 1947, the vear before vou 
became president? What were you doing for a living? 

Mr. Dennis. I think I worked asa longshoreman. I may have been 

business inasmall way. I don’t know. 

Senator Porrer. Does that andit report show the cost of administet 
ine the 5-percent fund ? 

Nive. Dt NNIS I wasn’t connected with the 5 percent fund. 

tor Porrer. Does the audit report show that ? 


1 


Nii ZELDI N. M \ Ian wer the Senator's question hy introducing it 
tring 


ind letting the Senator look at it ¢ 
Mr. Rie It doesn’t look to me like it would be too hard to remember 


the vear when you were campaigning for the presidency of the local 

loing for a living. It should be fairly 
easv to remember what you were doing then, what you were doing to 
support vour family that vear. 


Mr. Dennis. Iam sure I worked on the waterfront as a loneshore 


to remember what vou were « 


Hi | told you | hlay have had some small bi whess mm 1947. It vou 
will tell what you want specifically, [ will tell you. IT am not trying 
to ide anyth he. You are ust fish ho around. If vou put the bait 


mv mouth, I will— 

Mr. Rice. Let me drop this bait and see if you rise to it. I have 
ere What purports to be a copy of your tax return for 1947, W-2 form 
that vou filed. Allof the income that I can find that you reported was 
S205 from Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. for the whole year, 
Dennis. The vear 1947? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. The record shows, all we can find, I don’t say it is 
true, the only income reported was $205 from the Standard Fruit & 
Stean ship Co. “Dennis identifies himself as a longshoreman, and 
Mrs. Dennis was on the return as a housewife.” No other income was 
rt ported. 

Mr. Zenpen. What is the question ? 

Mr. Rice. The question is, was he making more money than that? 

Mr. Dennis. If the return shows that, I wuess that is what I made. 

Senator Porrer. You hope that is what you made. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to leave it that way? You realize the im- 
pression, you are leaving, that Netter said you drew some money, you 
aid that you drew some money from the local—— 

Mr. Zetpen. He doesn’t know what Netter said. You said Netter 
said. 

Mr. Rice. I am just telling you now. 

Mr. Linnts. I am saying this to whatever Netter said about me. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s forget about Netter. This record shows all you 
drew in 1947 was $205. You are going to leave it that way? 

Mr. Dennis. To the best of my knowledge, I would say yes. 

Mr. Rice. You swore to it to Uncle Sam. Do you think you could 
have made a mistake ? 

Mr. Dennts. I may have; I may have not. 

Mr. Rice. That is a frank statement. 

The Cuarrman. You had the cedar chest opened up? 

Mr. ZeLDEN. That wasn’t income. 


} 


e are 
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The CHarrman. How cou 
$205 ina vear? 


d you support a W fe and 2 children on 


Mr. Dennis. You don’t realize how little it takes my wife and my 
self to live. 

Mr. Ru E. Do you know a fellow DY the name of John Aga na? 

Mr. Dennis. I certainly do. 

Mr. Ri E. Do you know that Joh Loan l Ss a a lm tted Com 
miuuhist ¢ ; 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t know it then, but I will tell you what happened 

Mr. Rick. When was “then”? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say around 1947. 1 think in 1947 I borrowed 
SZ00 or S400. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mor. D NNIS., Phat Is rioht 4 He operates, of course, or he cid al 
that time, a hardware store on Claiborne Street. I happened to pass 
hy there one day il cl stoppe i tot ilk, like I alw Vs cic. | aw the 
Daily Work rs | Saw that papel nid ] bec wie SuSpIClOu ot rhiy {1 el cl. 
The second time I went there I noticed the Daily Worker again. It 


wasn't the same Daily Worker. I got more suspicious. I kept nm 
under SUSpt i Ul itil about 1950, 1) ring t » pres cle it “| elect Ol 
or was it 19 : it must have been 1948—wli three persons came 1to 


ny oflice to ask me tO sup] ort \\ al ace and vet my men beh na Walla e. 


I told then t that time I had not nace up my mind what to do. That 


was two young white girls and a colored fellow. Why he came into 
my office I don’t know. When I was business agent I threatened to 
throw him inthe Miss ssIppl River. He was working without a card 
and I told him to knock off and he didn’t want tO. An argument 


ensued between the two of us. But finally he came out and knocked 


olf. Whe NH i SaW hi ih Comme WN the door. night av L\ | threw up the red 


leht. They began talkine. and several days later [ had a chance to 
pass by again, and these folks were there in the rear of the store. so 


I said to him, when they left, LT said, "Bud ly, you are bumming around 
with a buneh of rats.” He said, “What do vou mean?” I said. “Those 
people belong to the Communist Party.” He said, “What of it? I do.” 
I walked out of his place that day, and it was a long, long time before 
I visited him again. That was the end of Aganna. No, that isn’t the 
end. The end came when he sent some fellow to me for a job aiter 
I became president. This fellow Was supposed to be an undert: ker. 

The CHarrman. Is he a good one? 

Mr. Dennis. I never employed him. When he told me Aganna 
sent him, I thought this may be one of the boys he is trying to push 
on me. 

Mr. Rice. How did it happen you borrowed money from Aganna in 
1947 ¢ 

Mr. DENNIS. It IS always ( isler to go to a friend and borrow 
money. 

Mr. Rice. You had this money in the cedar chest. 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct, but 1 borrowed money from Agan- 
na—— 

Senator Porrer. You wanted to save that for seed ? 

Mr. Dennis. As my grandmother said, “Save some. Don’t give all 
the lard away. Save some lard for a rainy day.” 

Senator Porrer. When you borrowed money, did you have to pay 
interest ? 
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Mr. Dennis. No 

Phe CHarkMan. It was tainted money coming from Aganna ? 

Mir ID NNIS. Since having found out. and SI 1] Ving him under 
uspicion, | would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Rice. What was the pl 

Mr. Dennis. My grandmother used to say, “Please don’t give all 


ilosophy vou had about a rainy day ? 


the lard away: save some lard for the rainy day.” 
Mr. Rice. Is that the philosophy you use in running your local @ 
Vir. Dennis. Indeed, that 1s beside the point, Mr. Rice. 
Mr. Rice. I was just asking. 
Mr. DENNIS. W | at she meant by that Was, don’t pend all your 
! nie because tomorrow a hard time may hit vou. 


Mr. Rice. You are trying to convey the impression that you had that 
in the cedar chest but you borrowed from John Aganna ? 

Mr. Dennis. I am not trying to impress you, but am telling you the 
truth. 

Mr Ru E | don’t hy lieve vou have answered what you borrowed it 
for What did vou tell him? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t remember. Maybe I had to get some work 
done on my automobile. I don’t know. I may have wanted it to live 
on. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Generally speaking, when you borrow money you tell the 
fellow you put the bite on what it 1s for. 

Mr. Dennis. Indeed not. A fellow may come up to me and say, 
*Toan me, Dennis, 20.” 

Mr. Rice. This was a couple of hundred. 
Mr. Dennis. Even if it was $200 L wouldn’t question a good friend. 

Senator Porrer. You have different friends than I have. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Dennis, they tell me some good things about 
you. They say you are a powerful political influence and that you 
wunge evervbody over to the Republican Party and that is why 
Eisenhower carried the State. 

Mr. Dennis. For your information, President Eisenhower did not 
carry Louisiana, and the Negroes kept it in the Democratic column. 

The CHatRMan,. He had the delegates in the convention. 

Mr. Dennis. The delegates in the convention, but getting some 
votes in the 

The CHatrrMaANn. He had to have the delegates before he was nom- 
inated. 

Mr. Rice. You can’t win with them and you can’t win without them. 
Did yon ever live at 2005 Orleans? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That was back when. before the war, 1940? 

Mr. Dennis. I think I moved there in 1936 or 1988. I don’t 
recall now. 

Mr. Rice. What were vou doing, renting that place? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you get in some trouble when you were there with 


the law ¢ 





Mr. Dennis. Trouble? Man, I have never been in trouble in my 
life. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever been in any trouble over some unemploy- 
ment compensation ? 
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Mr. DENNIS. Yes. I drew a check for about $35 that they said | 
didn’t have any business to draw. 

Mr. Rice. What did they say you had no business—— 

Mr. Dennis. They said it was a fraudulent claim. 

Mr. Rick. You pied euilty / 

Mr. Dennis. 1 wouldn’t do the same thing twice. If the same thing 
would happen under the circumstances if happened, l wouldn't. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you plead guilty then / 

Mr. Dennis. I just told you. L wouldn’t do it under similar 
circumstances. Under the circumstances at that time I pled guilty. 

Mr. Rice. You learned your lesson, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, the right way. 

Mr. Rice. $25 or 30 days for obtaining $18.52 by making a false 
statement and representation for the period of August 1 to Augu 
11, 1939. 

Mr. Dennis. You say, “and 30 days”? 

Mr. Rice. You get $25 or 30 days. 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. Of course, they are a little stiffer on 
the boys how. 

Mr. Rice. For stealing ? 

Mr. DENNIS. They are not stealing, ‘I here are a lot of claims how 
just like my claim was misunderstood. We stop, say, on a Tuesday. 
You work Tuesday night. You don’t draw that money until the 
following week. When they send it in, they put it back to the week that 
you came in and drew your claim, which isn’t correct. We have gone 
down to the unemployment office in recent months and straightened 
out a lot of the boys who would be victims like I was. 

Mr. Rice. First, I asked you if you had been in any trouble with 
the law and you said no. ‘That was one time, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Any other times? 

Mr. Dennis. I may have been arrested, picked up in a raid way 
back there on traflic violations. 

Mr. Rice. We are not worrying about that. What about a couple of 
years when you knocked somebody’s teeth out 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t go to jail. 

Mr. Rice. You had a little trouble. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, but I didn’t go to jail. 

Mr. Rice. Somebody's teeth got knocked out. 

Mr. Dennis. I guess I better tell you what happened. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, I guess you better. 

Mr. Dennis. We were in the midst of a campaign for president and 
other officers of the union. Our constitution provides for all of the 
candidates to submit the names of their slate Monday morning before 
the nomination. I was standing out in front of the hall and this par 
ticular individual presented his list, and as president of the union 
I asked the secretary to let me see it. He said to the secretary, “Don’t 
show him anything.” Feeling was pretty high. The secretary passed 
it on to me and he snatched it out of my hand, and I said, “Don’t do 
that again.” He snatched it a second time, and he was in a position 
to make a pass at me and I beat him to the punch. 

The Cuarrman. Did his teeth go out? 

Mr. Dennis. He had a bridge in his mouth. 
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The Cuatrman. The teeth are in the same class as the boat we heard 
t ve terday. 
Mr. Zetpren. He wasn’t here, Senator. 
Mr. Rice. We are to look for that this noon. 
Phe Cuarrman. I will keep an eye out for the teeth, also. 
Rice. The aul indicates that on November 14, 1951, Dennis 
iarged with knocking out some of Ernest James’ teeth. 
Mr. Dennis. That is right. 


LONG 


NIy Rr I Boi | was set at SSOQ, and the case was later nolprossed 

the district attorney at aa ee ot the complainant. Did you 
vthing to James to straighte n him out ? 

Mr. Dennis. $1.500 of the union’s funds 

Mr. Rice. So he would drop the complaint ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. No. That had nothing to do at all with the criminal 
He had filed a civil suit. I received a letter from his lawyer 
rus on notice that he was rong to file a civil 

Senator Porrer. What is your relationship with James today ? 

\ir. Dennis. He is still a member of 1419. 

Senator Porrer. Is he one of your ardent campaigners ¢ 

‘Ir. Dennis. Yes, on the opposite side of the fence. 


Mr. Rice. Senator Tobey was wondering why the union would pay 


» James for the teeth knocked out by yous 
Mr. Dennis. They certainly cared. I was president representing 
on. They certainly had to care, by a resolution. 


Mr. Rice. He didn’t sue the union but you. 

Mr. Dennis. By resolution the union voted for the president and 

cutive board to make whatever disposition and settlement they 
linake with the ca 

Mr. Rice, At the same time they paid that you had a criminal charge 
ling against you for assault. The money was paid and he with- 

© criminal charge, didn’t he? 

Mir. Dennis. The charges—that is, the case never came up. I don’t 

\ hat di position Was made. 1 think I posted bond. L don’t 


now what the amount was. I never heard any more. 
Mr. Rick. How soon after his teeth got knocked out did the money 
out of thet reasury, a couple of weeks, right away, wasn’t it? 
\I Dennis. | geek know. I would have to search the records. 
the midst of a campaign. I was trying to get back in office. 
| (CHAIRMAN, Vouseck tie iles in behalf of the union and not 


/ 


Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Senator eae : would suggest for the health of your treasury 
{ you watch your fist in the future political campaigns or you will 
n your treasury ria knocking the teeth out of your opposition, if it 

ts $1.500. 

Mr. Dennis. That is the first fight I have had in years and years. 

fore that I was a right young man, and the fight I had I got 


Mr. Rice. Maybe you learned something. Do you have a pistol 
! tr now ( 

Dennis. No. 
NI , RICE. Never have had ? 
Mr. Dennis. Yes. 


Mr. Rice. When have you had a pistol permit ? 


tages 
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Mr. Dennis. I think 1950 and 1951. Don’t pin me down to that, 
because I had it and they took it back and I had it agaln. The fact 
remains that I had a permit to carry a pistol. 

Mr. Rice. Didn't vou have one last vear ? 

Mr. DENNIs. No. i 

Mr. Rick. How come you didn’t renew it? 

Mr. Dennis. How come ? 

Mr. Ry E. Yes, 

Mr. Dennis. How come I didn’t renew it? I guess I would if I 
could have. 

Senator Porrer. Was the permit taken away from you? 

Mr. Dennis. What actually happened, the business that I had start- 
ed I had no use for a permit when I got rid of the business. 

Mr. Puant. It might be it wasn’t an election year / 

Mr. Dennis. ‘That is beside the point. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do with the 

Mr. Dennis. It is at home. 

Mr. Rice. What did you get the gun for in the first place, revolver, 
automatic or what is it 4 

Mr. DENNIS. I just said to you, Senator, | was in a business. The 
reason I didn’t get the permit back is that I disposed of the business. 

Mr. Rice. You wouldn't want to say what business you were in to 
carry 

Mr. DENNISs. Yes, detective agency. 

Senator PoTrTer. You had a detective agency ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. I started one, at least. 

Senator Porrer. When was that ? 

Mr. Dennis. I think 1951 or 1950. 

Mr. Rice. You started a detective agency. | thouelht you were 
president of a local. 

Mr. Dennis. I am. 

Mr. Rice. What has that to do with a detective agency or what has 
a detective agency to do with that ? 

Mr. Dennis. | think all of us can always use some eXtra money. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Dennis. Iam a young man. I am going to get old some day. 

Senator Porter. How long were you in the detective agency ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Maybe 4 or 5 months. 

Senator Porrer. Were you in alone? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where was the office ? 

Mr. Dennis. 50314, 1 think it is, South Rampart. 

Mr. Rice. Is that the same as the union office ? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. What was the name of that agency ? 

Mr. Dennis. Monarch Investigating Agency. 

Mr. Rice. Who was in that with you? 

Mr. Dennis. Henry. 

Mr. Rice. Your executive vice president ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He was a detective too? You both became detectives? 

Mr. Dennis. Not in the true sense of the word. 

Senator Porrer. Did your union hire your detective services ? 

Mr. DENNIs. On 1 oceasion, 1 or 2 occasions. 


un ¢ 


oO 
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Mr. Rice. What training did you have to become a detective ? 

Mr. Dennis. Senator, 1 just said that I didn’t consider I was a 
det ctive. We had a detective agency. 

Mr. Rice. You were the one that got the gun 4 

Mr. Dennis. That didn’t make mea detective. 

Mr. Rice. I would say it didn’t. You ean make it a little clearer 
than that. What were you investigating, you and Henry 4 

Mr. Dennis. We had several chents 

Mr. Rice. For instance / 

Mir. Dennis. We had several cases up on Rampart street. One 
fello Wil working ror us, patrolled ut nioht. We had several cases 
on Dryades Street and Claiborne. 

Mir. Rice. What did you do tor them. 

Mr. Dennis. Patrolled then places 

Mr. Rice. Protected them / 

Mir. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You were not really in the detective business but in a pro 
tection business. Did you ike ny money out of that. 

Mr. Dennis. We lost money. 

Mr. Pranr. I thought you said you were working 15 or 16 hours 
a day for the longshoremen’s union, and that was the reason for the 
fact that they didn’t take a cent out of your pay. How did you run 
that? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t run it. 

Mr. Puantr. You didn’t do the patrolling? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. Who did? 

Mr. Dennis. ‘Two fellows. 

Mr. Rien. Namely ? 

Mr. Dennis. LaFouche and a fellow by the name of Bowie. 

Mr. Rier. Did they carry guns, too? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Had permits ? 

Mr. Dennis. Had permits. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have parole privileges here in New Orleans? 

Mr. Dennis. No. Thad at onetime. I don’t any more. 

Mr. Rice. When did you have that? 

Mr. Dennis. It must have been—— 

Mr. Zetpen. Can I ask about that? 

The CuHatmmMan. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(A 5-minute recess was taken.) 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Rice, it has been called to my attention on this 
1947 income, all of 1947, we were campaigning for the various offices of 
1419. ‘The men themselves were contributing to a campaign fund that 
took care of my needs, such as my living expenses. That happened 
back there. Somebody had just mentioned it to me. I think it slipped 
miy memory, 

Mr. Rice. I thought you could remember what you were doing a 
Ve ir before vou were elected. : 

Senator Porrer. How much money was involved? How much 
money did they raise ? 

Mr. Dennis. Some of the fellows would bring me a basket of 


groceries, 
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The CHarrman. You didn’t need to draw on the $3,000 in the cedar 
chest ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. They used to bring chicken to my house for Sunday 
dinner, and that sort of thing. I don’t remember what all I did get 
during that time. 

Senator Porrer. You mean you let the men bring you groceries 
when you had $3,000? ; 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. They wanted me to be pre ident of 1419. You 
see, What happened prior to my being elected, I was a business agent 
in the full sense of the word. I was looking out for the men. They 
wanted me to look out for them. I did. They looked out for me, and 
they stillare. [appreciate it. 

The CHamman. You looked out for them so well that you took con 
tributions for food when you had $38,000 in eash 4 

Mr. Dennis. And some money, too, from them. 

Mr. Prantr. Why didn’t you report that money ? 

Mr. Dennis. That little bit of money, it took me that much to live. 

Mr. Puantr. You are supposed to report it as income. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t think you need--during a campaign, $10, $15, 
the fellows from the pay table would give me $15. 

Mr. Puan. Ask the Internal Revenue. I am sure they will explain 
it to you. 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about the money, let’s talk about the 
5 percent a little bit. The Senator is interested in the operation. As 
I understand it, correct me if I am wrong, according to your union 
arrangements you have an initiation fee of how much ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. $200. 

Mr. Rice. To get in. The dues are how much? 

Mr. Dennis. The dues are $3 a quarter for the identification button. 

Mr. Rice. $3.50 per quarter ? 

Mr. Dennis. $3 a quarter, not $3.50. 

Mr. Rice. How much of the initiation and how much of the dues 
per quarter goes to the international ? 

Mr. Dennis. We pay the international 50 cents per member per 
month. We pay the district 20 cents per member per month, and we 
pay 31,200 to the State Federation of Labor, about $36 a year to the 
New Orleans Dock Marine Council. Another $36 to the East Gulf 
Dock Marine Council as per capita tax. 

Mr. Rice. You are president of the local and you receive a salary 
of how much. 

Mr. Dennis. My salary and expense is about $186.54 a week. 

Mr. Rice. You draw something from the international, don’t you? 

Mr. Dennis. The gross amount is $35. 

Mr. Rice. Per week ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Are you an officer in the international ? 

Mr. Dennis. I am. 

Mr. Dennis. I am one of the vice presidents. 

Mr. Rice. Which one? 

Mr. Dennis. Fourteenth or fifteenth. 

The Cuarrman. There are 14 vice presidents? 

Mr. Dennis. There are 17. 





| J] IRMA \ ore are ! Lé 

\] 1) \ s. Gran } 1 lea bye movement 

I ( M LT kkrve t . Tsavit L.evreat game. 

\ Drx s | |] I don’t OV’ lait you mean 

| eo ( ' VN N | tell ve OmMmev Tne 

\I Rick \ ! Oe} r a ( ‘ ve counel Vou Wi hi J or 
rR ( Cte hye tie of thre ntel iLO} ul whe iever 

ci ¢ 
\I 1) NIS. I orrect. all of the entire executive board. 
M h I ! } \ Our eN] { to meetings like up lh Balt more 


It I ( on tot an and initiation fees the membe1 
mv ent 7 

\T T) ] ] } { 

Mr. Denn ve percent of their net earnings 

Vir. Rioey ( r Gross 4 


Mir. Dennis. Five percent of their net earnings. Whatever 


\ly Ric We « l aroie 2 Ol + days about what net is. If they re 
paid S100 a week. their withholding tax is taken out by the stevedor 
ng company, and say they get $85, do they pay 5 percent of the S85 
Wy4 

Mir. Dennis. Five percent of the $85. 

\I Ricr. You call that net ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How isthat money collected ? 

Mr. Dennis. Every payday. 

Mi Ri RE. Is It collected irom the stevedoring company ? 

Mr. Dennis. No: it is not. 

Mr. Rice. How does the union collect it ? 

Mr. 1) NNIS We havea ch urman of percentage, 

Mr. Rice. Who is he? 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Henry. He has other collectors around the pay 
table with receipt books, and every man who pays him he gives a re- 
ceipt When the book gets into the office it is checked Monday—if 

hey have time, Saturday ind they turn the money over to the 
ecretary. 

senator Por rer. Are the men normally paid by check ? 

Mr. Dennis. Before I was elected they were not all paid by check. 

Senator Porrrr. They are paid by check now ? 

Mr. Dennis. They were paid by cash then. Let me say this. They 
were pa d by cash and in 85 percent of the Cases they received no 
receipt for their deductions from their earnings. That made me popu- 
lar with the men. 

Senator Porrer. Do you think some of the firms— 

Mr. Dennis. I have nothing to think about alone these lines. 

Senator Porrrer. Iam not charging anybody. 

Mr. Dennis. Any man is entitled to a receipt for the amount de- 
ducted from his salary. 

Senator Porrer. I understand they are paid by check now ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
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Senator Porrer. Do you have your collectors cash the checks of the 
men ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. In some cases they do and in some cases they have the 
armored truck there to cash the checks for the men. 

Senator Porrer. Do you? 

Mr. Dennis. No, I don’t. In some cases the man who owns tl] 
cate cashes the checks. 

Senator Porrer. Suppose I was a lon gshoreman and just got my 
pay and have a check for $100 for my week’s worl You would have 
some ‘body there to collect m y dof 


1e 


Mr. Dennis. Correct : and issue you a receipt for the $5 he collects. 

Senator Porrer. Suppose I didn’t want my check cashed 4 

Mr. Dennis. You don’t have to cash it. 

Senator Porrer. Suppose I didn’t want to pay the $5 and walked 
out and said, “It is a little rough this week.” What would vou do? 

Mr. 1 JENNIS., We wouldn’t do anything. You jt ist walked off. 

Senator Porrer. Would he work again / 

Mr. Dennis. Certainly he would work. 

Senator Porrer. How long a time—— 

Mr. _ nNis. The end of that quarter. 

Mr. Rice. The end of the quarter ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 


Senator Porrer. Then if he hadn’t paid his entire 5 percent for 
his earnings in that quarter, you would kick him out of the union ? 
Mr. Dennis. If he hadn’t paid anv amount of dues at the end 


the quarter, we would deny him his button. 

Mr. Pi ANT. Suppose he hadn’t paid the 5 percent. 

Mr. Dy NNIS, That is clues. We can't separate them. Five percent 
is dues. 

Senator Porrrer. How many men clo you have in your union ? 

Mr. Dennis. Between 3.400 and 3.500. 

Senator Porrer. What is the average weekly pay of a longshore- 
man 4 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know, Senator. I have no idea. 

Senator Porrrr. Give the maximums and minimums. What is the 
most a man would make, and the least ? 

Mr. Dennis. It would depend on the type of cargo. If a man 
worked on explosives— 

Senator Porrer. We are not talking about explosive pay, but 
regular cargo, 

Mr. Dennis. That depends on how long he works. Some of the 
men may draw $100, $115, $125 and another may draw a day’s pay. 
It de ‘pends on how much work there is in the port. 

Senator Porrer. How much does your 5 percent bring into the 
local per week ? 

Mr. Dennis. That depends, too. Sometimes it is $2,000, $3,000, 
$4,000. Sometimes the bottom drops out. Of course, we have the 
record on that, and we have the chairman of percentage, who is in 
a better position- you see, I have the overall charge of 1419, but 
when you get into these departments, the department heads can better 
answer certain questions than I can. 

Mr. Rice. You used to work on a percentage, didn’t you? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
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Senator Porrer. When was that? 

Mr. Dennis. That was in 1942 up to 1943. I think 1941, 1942, up 
to 1943. 

Senator Porrer. ae vou work in the percentage business in 1947? 

Mr. Dennis. No. didn’t work for the union at all in 1947. 

Mr. Rice. How do an control the situation to see that you get all 
of the 5 percent that 1s coming to you? Do the stevedoring companies 
give you a record of what they paid ¢ 

Dennis. The stevedoring firm gives us an abstract, or what is 
S ipposed to be a COPY of their abstract. 

Mr. Rice. They take an abstract of their payroll and say, in 
effect —_— 

Mr. Dennis. X amount of men work. 

Mr. Rice. During the past week we had the following men on our 
payroll and they were paid so much in salary. Then you get hold 
of that and you figure this one owes me 5 percent of that and 5 percent 
of that. You have your auditors or your 5-percent committee collect 
that to make <ure the ‘y get all of that money that should come in / 

Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible for any of the members of the local to get 
way with not paying that 5 percent over a period of more than 8 
months ? 

Mr. Dennis. Under certain circumstances I would say ves. 

Mr. Ricr. How ? ae 

Mr. Dennis. There may be a fellow who owed $15 or $20. Of 
course, at the end of the quarter he may be sick, maybe he got crippled 
and he didn’t have the money. 

Mr. Rice. That would be an exceptional thing. There wouldn't 
be many of those. 

Senator Porrrer. Your books would carry them over? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. There are fellows who work 3 months 
and then at the end of the quarter he goes back to town or leaves town 
and—— 

Mr. Rice. Owes you a little bit ? 

Mr. Dennis. Nota little bit. 

Mr. Rice. The most would be 5 percent for 3 months. 

Mr. Dennis. That would add up to $15 or $20. 

Senator Porrer. The bulk of your collection is done on a weekly 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

. Rice. _ you pay them the base pay, your collectors 

Mr. Dennis. That is a question I don't know whether I can answer 
or not. ae ‘of them get a day’s pay—used to—and some got so many 
hours because they were not in there all day. 

Mr. Rice. The constitution and bylaws say they get the base rate. 
Is that good enough for you? Let’s not quibble. 

Mr. Dennis. I am not quibbling. They get paid. I am not deny- 
ing that. 

Mr. Rice. How do you know that they turn in everything that they 
collect ? 

Mr. Dennis. We check the receipts and no longshoreman— 

Mr. Rice. You check that back against the abstract. You know 
how much you should have. You see how much you do have and 
reconcile it? 
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Mr. Dennis. No longshoreman will pay his money to a collector 
without getting a receipt. 

Mr. Rice. All that goes into your union books? 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Ru E. In the pi ast week or so the ¢ ‘ommittee staff has been look- 
ing at the union books, haven’t the “y é 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. With your permission, under subpena duces tecum. As 
far as you are concerned, the books are accurate / 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. Who is responsible for keeping those ? 

Mr. Dennis. That depends on what books you are talking about. 

Mr. Rice. The percentage books. 

Mr. Dennis. The chairman of percentage. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have those audited regularly ? 

Mr. Dennis. The percentage books as such are not audited but the 
report of the chairman is audited. You see, when the men come in 
they give this chairman their books. He turns it over to one of his 
aides in the office and they, on an adding machine, add up how much 
money it is. This collector issues a receipt. When it is convenient tor 
him, he adds all the receipts together and turns that amount of money 
over to the secretary. 

Senator Porrer. You stated that you had the report audited and 
not the books audited. 

Mr. Dennis. I meant the receipt books as such. The individual 
receipt books that the collector uses. 

Senator Porrer. That is an adequate audit? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you consider you have good control of the situation 
there? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did anyone ever tell you you didn’t, specifically your 
accountants ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. He made some suggestion some time ago. 

Mr. Rice. He made some food SUL OE estions abo it how you could 
tighien it up. Did you do anything about that 

Mr. Dennis. Some of the suggestions he made were followed 
through. 

Mr. Rice. Some you didn’t? 

Mr. Dennis. There is no way to follow it through. 

Mr. Rice. Here is a statement of your auditors for 1948. It states 
that duplicate receipts were not available in their entirety for verifi- 
cation of initiation fees, that the review of the internal control re- 
vealed several needed improvements; in 1949 that the 5 percent collee- 
tions were extensively compared with duplicate receipts issued to the 
members and that no material differences were disclosed. However, 
the audit did not entail the comparison of these receipts for the post- 
ings of the individual ledger cards and it wasn’t indicated that they 
compared those with the abstract sheets which were available from the 
stevedoring company. In 1952 Mr. Stanley said that he urged Mr. 
Dennis to establish an adequate system of internal control but Dennis 
said that it would take too much time and cost too much money, that 
they cannot certify that all of the money is coming in. 
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M DerNNIS. Since Mr. S inley wrote me that letter, all of the books 
we get from the printer, receipt books, are numbered beginning with 
l and going o ip So when the auditor cheeks now he checks the 
boo eQuenc If there is any missing, he will want to know where 
Cire OOK | bh { has beet taken care of. 

\ Rel but evertheles there is no COMLpPAarison made by the 
ud oO repo ide of ai inalysis of the abstract sheets furnished 
by ( tt vedorme company Ce mpared wit what actually appears 
Ol ( Oh imcome COV Phat isn’t done ? 

\I i) 1 { a} ble to be don 

Mr. Ricr. Is it? 

Mr. Dennis... Y« 

Mr. Rice. W) 

NI 1)y 5s Y bi nonunion men on the abstract that we don’t 
ey LHe rrol 

\I Rice. They give you an abstract of the union men ? 

Mr. DENNIS. No, the v don't. They olive me an abstract of all the 
m that work under 1419’s contract. 

ir. Ric Yo KhHOW W 10 belongs to the union 4 

Mr. Den» We know that. 

Mr. Rick. Why don’t vou check it? 

M Dennts. We do check What IT am say ne is it Is Impossibie 
fo im to get an accurate account of all of the amount of mor e\ 

collected by the colleetors a ngainst the amount of 
money paid Dy the stevedores because we don’t vet it all. It is im 
po le to get if 

Min Rr BN. Let’ e how much you didn’t vet. You recall that the 
amecoul it for the committee went over your books. I want you 
to know at the outset, that if you have any dispute with any of these 
figures or your accountants do, we are going to give vou ample oppor 
{ ty to come back at us with an explanation or an answer, because I 


feel there are definitely questionable things here that you can throw 
some light on, 

| am going to take first the fivures that are takeoffs of the collee 
tiol from your books showing your income of local 1419. You 
have it broken down on the books three ways. The first amount is 
taken by the collectors at the time that the men are paid each Iriday. 
These amounts were paid: in 1949, $150,000; 1950, $160,000; 1951, 
$230,000; 1952, $238,000: a total just in 4 years of $779,000 from 
th) eP colle tors who gave out receipts 

If a man doesn’t pay on p vday he can come by the office and 
straighten that out any time before the quarter is out and get his 
button and be sure to work: is that right ? 

Mr. Dennis. Any time anybody who draws money on Friday does 
not pay, he can come in any time during that week and pay that 
money in what we call the office book. If he comes in in the second 
week, that money will be found in what we call the delinquent book, 
because after the first week we consider him delinquent. 

Mr. Rice. You keep somewhere there at the union hall somebody 
whoisina position to collect the money and olve a receipt for it so it 
is posted on his account and he gets the button ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was $40,000. If they are not collected that way 
you ry a delinquent collection account, which is carried over year 
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to year in which they pay in presumably at the office, on this delinquent 
account, and this money Was received, S92.000, down to a total of 
$321,000 in 4 years. 

The totals of the 5 percent which you said you didn’t know how 
much it ran, on your a now, indicat 


L950, S2Z32.000: 1951. P22 OOO: 1952. &: 


that in 1949 it was $251,000; 
335,000. ‘That does not include 

the first vear of your sdattictalitedited 1948 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to submit that the committee staff dur 
ing the preliminary investigation here communicated with each and 
every stevedoring company in the port. Through their splendid 
operation, for which we are very grateful, we received the figures 
from these asada ike companies for which these fellows work as 
to the amount of payroll paid to members of this 1 nion 1419—yust thi 
union. It doesn’t inelude the Chittenden local. These fis oure = ae 
relate only to the Dennis local. 

Mr. Dt NNIS. For the record’s sake, all of the workers who were on 
the abstract of 1419 are not necessarily members of local 1419. 

Mr. Rice. I think you bette ‘hold your fire, Mr. Dennis, for a little 
while because you are going to have more to say th: in that. I am not 
commenting in any critical way on that. Tam thinking vou are going 


\ 
>» 
) 


to have quite a few things. I want to add, Mr. Chairman, it was a 
monumental task ve tth oy it together, and our accountant, Stanley 
Fisher, has coheed day and night in compiling the statistics. ‘The 


fruits of that are now on the blackboard. 

As far as we know, this is the first time that any agency, investi- 
gative agency or any union agency or auditing firm has taken the 
trouble to atte mpt to ascertain the amount which it seems should have 
been deducted on the 5 pe reent basis. In other words, that is the con- 
trol figure at the top, t he amount that should be deducted if they get 
all the money that wi y are sup posed to get on 5 percent. These are 
the net payrolls of union workers in 1419. In 1949 the total net pay 
roll to these people \ vas $6,632,000. We have computed the 5 percent 
of that, which amounts to $331 000. It will be immediately apparent 


that there is a discrepancy of nearly $100,000 between this 5-percent 
firure whic h the steve dori ng coma unies said they paid, and the 5 per 
cent figure which shows up on the union books. That is a substantial 


amount. I am sure Mr. Dennis has some explanation about some 
slippage there. 

In 1950 the net payroll was $5 million, and 5 percent amounted to 
$982,000, according to the stevedoring companies. The union’s 
figures show some $50,000 less. 

In 1951, $8 million total payroll, and 5 percent of that was $410,000. 
In 1951 the union shows $322,000. 

In 1952 there was another $8 million payroll, and 5 percent showed 
$404,000. The books on ly showed $335,000 collected. 

A grand total of the 4 years as shown by the ste vedoring company’s 
books, if the 5 percent were collected and turned into the union treas 
ury, there shoul 1 be $1,429,000 collected in that period, However, the 
union books don’t show that figure. They show a figure for that 4- 
year period of $1,141,000. And over the period which we have com- 
puted, the difference indicates there is a discrepancy or conflict between 
the figures of the stevedo ring company and those of the union of 
SP8T.686.22 
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() viously it is not the $64 question but the $287,000 question as to 
iow did it happen. 

Mr ZELD! N. Just a second, Mr. Rice, please. Just as a matter of 
clarification, sir, the figures which you have inscribed on that board 
and make such a pretentious display of are figures originating from 


} 


stevedoring companies originally, is that right ? 
Mr. Rice. That is right, taken off the very same abstract sheets 
w! 1 are made aden to 1419. 


Mr. Zevpen. Going back to 1949 through 1952. 

Mr. Rice. That is the way I understand it. Not the very same—— 

Mr. Zevpen. But I am trying to ascertain, sir, just for the pur- 
eg e of clarifying this, so my client can properly answer the question, 
we may have proceeded on a different basis than they did insofar as 
the unount which we collected, the amount which we know that they 
got If they are the same abstract sheets, we are on 2 common level. 

Mr. Puant. Our accountant tells us they came from the abstract 
lips and the payroll records. You are not suggesting that the steve- 
doring companies would give us false information ? 

ay ZELDEN. I am not suggesting anything. I am just trying to 
clarify an issue. 

Mr. Di NNIS. Number one, when Mr. Rice began all these astronomi- 
cal figures on the board, what he is actually doing there—everybody 
who is on the waterfront and working under 1419’s contract received 
money out of ~ figure here he has on the top, that $6,632,000. It is 
highly possible in 1949 that the difference of $80,000 could have been 
drawn by nani other than members of 1419. Then you have some- 
thing else there—— 

Mr. Rice. I am going to stop you right there. I told you we elimi- 
nated people who were not members of 1419. 

Mr. Dennis. How do you know who are members of 1419, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. You have your badge numbers on the abstract sheets. 

Mr. Dennis. That is not our badge number. That is the riverfront 
number. That is the badge number the men get paid by. Our badge 
number never goes on the abstract. 

Mr. Rice. The accountant has gone into that thoroughly, and he 
has definitely eliminated people who are not members of 1419. There 
would be no other reason for getting the figure together. 

Mr. Dennis. He cannot eliminate the workers who are not workers 
or members of 1419. It is impossible to do it. I would like to know 
how he did it. He can’t do it. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s put it around the other way. How do you find out? 

Mr. Dennis. We check their name against what is on the abstract. 
In the office we have a sheet with each individual account on it. 

Mr. Rice. That is what was done in this case. 

Mr. Dennis. I beg to differ with you. That sheet has not been 
checked by your auditor. 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead. You are saying that these people were not 
members of 1419. 

Mr. Dennis. I think it is highly possible. 

Mr. Rice. Because there is another terrific ally substantial amount 
of money that was drawn by people who were not members in 1419. 

Mr. Dennis. Those are from other unions. 

Mr. Rrcr. And nonunion people. 
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Mr. Dennis. Out of this $80,000, your accountant, your auditor, 
would know that up to 99 cents is not included in that $80,000. We 
collect on the even dollar. It is highly possible that the amount of 
money, or the amount of odd cents could run into $15,000 or $20,000 
over a year’s period. Here is what I mean. Here is John Doe. He 
comes up to the pay window. John Doe gets $7.79. We don’t get 
nothing on the 79 cents. Then you have that maybe over a year. You 
have a thousand John Does coming up to the window. We don’t get a 
nickel on that, but when you add it up it adds up to $15,000 or $20,000. 
We didn’t get that. 

Mr. Rice. That is the breakage ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. Again, there you have men— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Jackson point s out that on your own books there are 
quite a few pennie sin there. How do the Vy get there ? 

Mr. Dennis. What? 

Mr. Rice. The second group of figures, $150,463.59. 

Mr. Dennis. I would say it is a penny mistake. Any man in the 
building would tell you that. 

Mr. Rice. Are you saying that your accountant made a mistake ? 

Mr. Dennis. It is possib le. I don’t know. It is possible that the 
percentage collector in putting down a figure instead of putting 59 
cents could put down 54 cents. 

Mr. Rice. It looks like he made a mistake over and over in the figures 
every vear. 

Mr. Zevpen. That is not fair. 

Mr. Dennis. You have 80 cents, 20 cents, 65 cents. Mr. Henry, who 
pays off, pays these men out of the checks. I think our money then 
was $16.64, and you would have to have odd pennies coming out of the 
money that come out of the union. 

Mr. Rice. Now you see it and now you don’t. 

Mr. Wicker. We object to your innuendoes. 

Mr. Dennis. You have another thing, if you please. As I pointed 
out to begin with, you have these men who are coming in here from the 
country, if you please—and I am from the country, and I am happy to 
be from the country, but they will join the union. They will work here 
6months. The first 3 months he pays because he coul in’t get the card 
the second 3 months unless he paid, but the second 3 months he has 
gone back to the country. You do that over a 12 months’ period and 
vou will find out again you have $8,000 or $10,000 that we didn’t 
collect. 

I am standing on the record that every dime—and I don’t want any 
body passing any insinuations—that the money didn’t reach the des- 
tination, that is, the local’s treasur y. 

Mr. Rice. That is—— 

Mr. Zevpen. Let him answer the question. 

Senator Porrrer. The counsel can advise the client, but I am tired 
of the counsel making speeches. 

Mr. Zevpen. If the Senator please, I am asking only for the witness 
to fully be able to give his explanation. 

Senator Pottrrr. You can counsel the witness, but you are not al- 
lowed to get up and address the committee. Iam getting tired of it. 

Mr. ZeLpeN. At no time, Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Porre r. As far as I am concerned— 
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\Ir ZYLDI N. You Mean, AS CE unsel for thi witness ] ‘Lin not allowed 
to it'¢ rhe con tee / 


] 


nator Porrer. You can address the witness. 
Mr. Zenpen. I am not permitted to address the committee at all; is 


\ e Senators position ¢ 
’ ) ] ] . ] ] . 
or Porrer. Unless the committee asks vour advice. 


Mr. Zeupen. If the Senator pleases—— 
Phe CrHammMan. Order. 
Mr. Rice. I think we will repeat the instructions just to clarify the 


i limites lopted l ode of procedure under the 

rW Ch Withesses are permitted to have the advice of counsel, 

re ad that a mayorit of the commiitee then sitting agrees it 1s 
rvecepta le to them. It is a courtesy, not a matter ot right that wit- 


ure permitted to have that. We are trying to be just about as 


On the other hand, if counsel in any way interferes, it may be neces- 
ivy to ask that they stand aside and the witness te tit) without benefit 
f counsel. 

Mr. Zetpen. Can I make a statement at tl time with respect to 
nh} position — 

Mr. Rice. I think you have made it. 

Mr. Zevpen. I am not interfering. I want to be sure the witness has 

opportunity to explain and to give him a fair opportunity and 


nothing more 

Mr. Ries. We have further indicated that the code ealls for an 
rrangement whereby at the end of the testimony of any witness, if 
counsel feels that there cat be any lhoht shed on his testimon, by ug 
gesting some line of inquiry, that those questions can be written and 
fendered to the Chair If agreeable to the chairman, those questions 
will be propounded to the witness. We are trying to get along and to 
be fair. We want just as full an explanation from Dennis as it 1 
possible to get. There is a verv glaring discrepancy. If there is an 


explanation, we want to have it. We want no unfair imputations. 


Mr. Zevpen. I just want him to be sure that he can explain it. 

The Cuamman. All we want is the truth. 

Mr. Zevpen. That is all vou are going to get. Senator. 

Mr. Rick. You were talking about these possible uncollected items 
where the man works for a few weeks al ad he owes the treasury some- 
thit cy and he woes away without paving. Undoubtedly Vou Carry a 
delinquent account record o1 vour books to that effect, to show these 
liabilities owing to the union in case a man comes back. You have to 


hnnive some record of knowing what he owed if he came back and 


wanted to jom again. Let’s vet along and don’t confuse us with state 
ments like that. You know very well the amount that you may los« 
‘rom that would be trivial by comparison to the $287,000. 


Mr. Dennis. I would say “No.” Over a period of 4 years, the first 
vear is $80,000, and then $88,000. You are saying $287,000 as if to 
Say that that isa lot of money that somebody has taken. 

Senator Porrrer. If somebody left the union after they had worked 
8 months and you didn’t collect the 5 percent, that would show: don’t 
vou have a place there to show the delinquents ? 
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Mr. Dennis. The only money that listed on our books is the 
money we collect. The money we don’t collect we don’t list. Why 
should we? 

Mr. Rice. Did it ever occur to you that someone like a congressional 
committee Or a erand jury In) Orleans Parish might come along and 
want to know ve I's definitely about the financial situation here? Did 
it ever occur to you that it would be a relatively simple matter for 
your accountants to compute the master fivure, that is, the 5 percent 


figure that is shown on the stevecqoring ¢ hipany Voc ks ar d then for 


your own protection to keep a record of the amount you didn’t collect 
and the reason why, the amount ot breakage and the reason why, 
SO if someone asked you where the $?87.000 went there would “t be 
anv inferences that maybe somebody stole it. 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Rice, to answer that question, I don’t know of 
any administration that did what you are saying there. We have 
all forgot what wasn’t collected by the union. We had ho concern 
with it. What you say there just now I think should be seriously 
considered, but heretofore we thought, why keep all these accounts 
when a man is not a member, We have been asking ourselves that. 
You have answered the question now. 

Mr. Rice. Your answer seems to me to be something like what I 
read one time. It was quoted like this, “It always was this way. So, 
we went along with it.” Is that the idea? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say yes, because we saw no need, as I pointed 
out just now, we saw no need of changing to list all these folks who 
in some cases were not a member of the union. 

Mr. Rice. While you were talking about seeing no need of changing, 
you changed quite a few things in that local during your regime? 

Mr. Dennis. I guess I did. 

Mr. Rice. You changed the term of office of the president from a 
certain number of years to | years, cid you not ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. By constitutional amendment. 

Mr. RIce. The term of youl ofli e was extel ded from L952 to 19562 

Mr. Dennis. Of course, prior to my coming into office the 2 admin 
istrations before me had 4 year terms. 

Mr. Rice. There were a few other changes I noticed in glancing 
through the constitution you adopted in 1952 during your regime. 
There was created an executive committee under that constitution 
which apparently had not heretofore existed, whereas before that the 
amount of initiation fee that could be charged a member was—— 

Mr. Dennis. I can’t keep up with all your questions. You will 
have to let me answer them one at a time. 

Mr. Rice. I haven’t asked a question. 

Mr. Dennis. Let me explain as you go along. I can’t keep them all 
in my head. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you about the executive committee. Under 
the previous constitution you didn’t have an executive committee, 
except a three-man group. In the 1952 constitution which was adopted 
during your regime, an executive committee was created. It was 
made up of the officers who were elected ancl five appo ntees of the 
president, Dave Dennis, and the executive vice president who was 
appointed by Dave Dennis. Unless my arithmetic is wrong, ‘he 
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appointees of Dave Dennis at least equal, if they don’t exceed the 
possible opposition to any vote. 

Power is invested in this executive committee to change the fee at 
any time by the subcommittee. Be fore that it took a vote ot the 


membe ship to change the initiation fee. There was an office of 
executive vice president created, your friend Clarence Henry was put 
! t. with full pay plus an override to administer the affairs. The 
terms of the ehasien officers were increased to 4 years. Death benefits 
which were given out were ch anged so that they would maintain poli 
Cle l the life insurance company controlled by the wnion Funerals 
for dependents were arranged through the Geddes Richards funeral 
parle i. © her ‘et nthe 1948 constitution and bvlaws it was not possible 
{ the president to contract in his own name for services for the 
association. The bylaws and constitution pais bathed ta torent the 
president, Dave Dennis, to contract in his own name. So you did 
make quite a few forward-looking changes during your administra 
tion I don’t think it is fair for you to tell this committee that just 


ecause the situation existed before it wasn’t possible to arrange it so 
yo! vould have a better control. 

Mr. Dennis. Of course, I didn’t say that was my main reason. 

Mr. Rice. What ? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t say we didn‘t change because it was that way 
before. Wesaw no reason why we should keep up with men who were 
not members of our organization as to their financial obligation. 

Mr. Rice. No one is suggesting that you have control over men who 
are not members of your organization. As far as we are able to deter- 
mine through the stevedoring company none of those figures on that 
blackboard have anything to do with either nonunion men or members 
of any other local than 1419, your local. They all pertain to members 
of your local. 

Mr. Dennis. I differ there with you. We differ greatly there. 
What methods do you have to know whether they are members of my 
union? You have no way of finding out ? 

Mr. Rice. You can’t say they are not? 

Mr. DENNIS. Certainly we have collected 

Mr. Rice. You did? 

Mr. Dennis. And our record reflects one thing and that reflects 
another. 

Mr. Rice. Do your records show what that 5 percent was on your 
books? 

Mr. Dennis. I just told you we do not check the amount of money 
earned by members who are not members of our organization. 

Mr. Rr Ez. None ot those fivures are included in these here? 
Mr. Dennis. What firures ? 
Mr. Rice. Not of anybody who is a member of—— 


Mr. Dennis. Yous are trying to put figures in my mouth. You come 
back with —y same question all the time. 
Mr. Rice. What are those figures? 


Mr. Dennis. Those figures awe represent all the workers. 
Mr. Rice. All of the workers of 1419? 
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Mr. Dennis. No, sir. I differ with you. They do not represent 
the members of 1419, and your auditor has not checked it. 

Mr. Rice. We have the origi al fivures obtained from the stevedor- 
Ing companies, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. If a man works for a period of 3 months without 
paving his 5 percent, leaves the union, comes back 6 months later to 
ret his job, doesn’t he have to pay his D percent dues ? 

Mr. Dennis. That doesn’t lappen., Once a man leaves the water 
front, very seldom does he come back. 

Senator Porrer. You must have some union record that this man 
left the union owing you some money ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. You would have to ask Mr. Henry, who 
is the chairman of this department. So far as 1 am concerned, I 
wouldn't keep a record of it. I don’t know whether he does or not 

Senator Porrrer. It seems to me you would be open to a lot of she- 
nanigans if he worked for 3 months without paying and came back 


again, he could get out ot paying the 5 percent. 


Mr. Dennis. The only way I can answer that is that once a worker 
leaves the waterfront, very seldom does he come back. He gets a 


cab back in town or he goes back home. 

Senator Porrer. What concerns me is the fact that you are play ing 
with big money here, [rre pective of who you are in what organiza 
tion you might be in, in fairness to the men who are being taxed to 
provide this fund, you have to be in a position to account tor it. 

Mr. Dennis. We can account, Senator Potter, if you please, for 
every dime that has been collected by 1419. 

Senator Porrer. I hope you can. 

Mr. Dennis. Every dime, and I hope that is not an insinuation when 
you say, a hope vou ean.” 

Senator Porrer. What we have so far there is a discrepancy of 
SZS8T.000, 


Mr. Dennis. I don’t agree with those heures. 

Senator Porrer. Whether you agree with them or not, what we have 
and is presented at this time is this diserepancy. 

Mr. Rice. He says he can account for every dime after it gets to the 
union books. Here is the difference between what gets to the union 
books and what the stevedoring company says. 

Here is an example of the type of document we received from the 
stevedoring companies. Here is one from the Standard Stevedoring 


Co. It is addressed to Mr. Jackson, June 17, 1953. 


Mr. Murray BH. JAcKson, 
Room 520, Federal Building, 
600 South Street, New Orleans, La. 

DrAR Srr: In accordance with instructions received from the New Orleans 
Steamship Association on June 10, 1953, we furnish below the requested informa- 
tion as relates to the Robert T. Smith Stevedoring Co. 

The above mentioned company was formed on September 17, 1951, and dis- 
solved as of December 31, 1951. 

The total net wages paid by this company to members of I. L. A. Local 1419 
amounted to $15,425.90. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) R. L. Graziani, 
(Typed) R. L. Grazrant, 
(For Robert T. Smith Stevedoring Co.) 
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STAND » > VEDORING Co., IN¢ 


New Orléans 17, La., June 17, 19 
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In addition to the above-reported regular payrolls, we issued on February 27 


1958 rit rs of ILA Local 1419 retroactive checks totaling $5,564.08, which 
( ers retroactive pay due members of said 1 

| the be of our knowledge, we have never hired any other than union 
longsh« iho 


Respectfully yours, 
R. L. GRAZIANT, 
Seceretary-Treasurer, Standard Stevedoring Co., I? 

[ think it is possible Mr. Graziani may be a witness here in the next 
day or so. In any event we would like to ask you if you have any dis 
pute with what is said here? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir, I have. How does this gentleman here know 
all of the men that work for him are members of 1419? He doesn’t 
ask for buttons. So he has no knowledge at all of how much of this 
money went to members of 1419. The only ce he knows is that they 
were colored workers and go under a contract signed by 1418 and 1419. 
Asto their union standing, he doesn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Even if we grant that as true, and we don’t—— 

Mr. Dennis. It is true. 

Mr. Rice. He is perfectly capable of saying, “My friend, the total 
wages paid by me to ste ‘vedores was this. I don’t know whether they 
are members of 1419 or not.” They were asked in these letters to 
tell which were members of 1419. Not all of the workers. With re 

spect to the number of people who weren’t members of your org raniza 
tion, we have compiled statistics on that. We find that on the total 
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payrolls of the overall operation there is a figure of 3.6. The average 
figure was the number of nonunion men e mployed i all of the steve 
doring companies put together. We will grant you a percentage of 
3.6— 

Mr. Dennis. Where do you get that figure from ? 

Mr. Rice. The stevedoring companies—— 

Mr. D1 nNis. Mr. Rice, I am trying to get you to see that the steve 
dores have no way in the world to know who are members of 1419. 

Mr. PLant. How do you know what the stevedores know and don’t 
know ? 

Mr. Rice. You are saying these letters aren't true? 

Mr. Dennis. 1 am saying the gentleman said this, that the money 
he paid to workers of 1419 is this. That is true. Every man that 
walks up to the window, when he is colored, it is assumed that he is 
a member of 1419, which isn’t correct. That is what I am trying to 
st you to see. 

enator Porrer. What percentage / 

Mr. DENNIS. L don’t know what percentage. I know at one time 
a de legate said to me, “Pres, the waterfront is covered with rabbits. 
Try to get the executive board to lower the initiation fee.” We say 
that if we do that, when the work gets scarce again what will happet 
to men who are members of the union. What are you going to do 
there? You are going to get a racket in here, on kbacks and every- 
thing when you get too many members of the union 

Mr. Rice. I am sure that you won't dispute that the way the men 
are hired by the stevedoring companies, that they call down to the 
union hall, down to the gang and they mention the gangs. These 
four men are selecting first the men that belong to the local. If there 
are any necessary casuals, they will pick up a nonunion man. You 
agree to that ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. That is not true. There you have 50 or more foremen 
uring up. 1419 has perhaps one other man besides the president. 
Now, can we watch the hiring of 50 men simultaneously ¢ 

Mr. Rice. What do you estimate? They have estimated the per- 
centage of nonunion men who work on the waterfront as 3.6. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t have any way, and neither do they. 

Mr. Rice. You are an expert. You are not only preside nt of a labor 
trade union but you are a member of Ryan’s executive council. That 
is your basic job, to get members. 

Mr. Dennis. That does not make me an expert. 

Mr. Rice. You must know. 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Rice, for your information we are not particularly 
taking anybody else into the union. 

Mr. Rice. Here is one you have for Luckenbach. 

Mr. Dennis. We have men working for everybody. 

Mr. Rice. Here is their figure under date of June 17, 1953, addressed 
to Mr. Murray Jackson. It reads as follows: 

Dear Mr, JACKSON: As requested in your various letters, we attach herewith 
statement of the money paid annually to members of ILA Local 1419 for the 
years of 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 through May. 

We have also broken down the year of 1952 according to months and the 5 
months in 1953 is also broken down according to the funds paid per month. 
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In your letter of June 15, you request the percentage of nonunion longshore 
labor used by this company We do not use any nonunion longshore labor accord- 
ing to the information obtained from our stevedore superintendent. 

Trusting that this is the information you desire, we xre, 

Very truly yours, 
LUCKENBACH GULF STEAMSHIP Co, INC. 
(Signed) G. J. Radovich, 
G. J. Rapovicu, Gulf Auditor. 

Are they wrong 4 

Mr. Dennis. Just last Thursday or Wednesday, I don’t know which, 
I had occasion you say Luckenbach ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. I had occasion to be down at Luckenbach and knock 
off two men myself. I knocked them off. 

Mr. Rice. You are keeping it to a minimum ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is the first time I have knocked off anybody in 
) Vt tins. 

Mr. Rice. Then it isn’t possible for a great number of nonunion 
people to be there without your know ing about it ? 

Mr. Dennis. It so happened that day two men were at the office and 
roage qdown with me, 

Mr. Ricre. Here is a letter from John B. Honor & Co. dated June 19 
It reads as follows: 

Drar Str: As per your request, through the New Orleans Steamship Association, 
for payroll information covering net wages paid by us to members of ILA Local 
1419, we give you the following 

here are figures on that. 


JoHN B. Honor & Co., IN« 
(Signed) A, P. Evans, President. 
He doesn’t know what he is doing when he writes that letter ? 
\ir. Dennis. Mr. Evans is a fine gentleman, but I would like for Mr. 
Evans to come before this committee aa ad tell this committee how he 
derived that 3.2 figure on nonmembers of his company. 
Mr. Rice. He just said what he paid members of 1419. 
Mr. Dennis. We don’t agree with that because they are not all 
members of 1419. , 
Mr. Ricr. You have a union button ? 
Mr. Dennis. Correct. 
Mr. Rice. What do you use that for? 
Mr Dennis. Identification. 
Mr. Rice. Isn’t it possible, then, for them to identify these people? 
Mr. Dennis. Certainly. 
The CHatmrMan, You raised the question as to whether you can 
identify members of 1419. Don’t you, as preside nt of 1419, feel that | 
your members are a little more intelligent looking than other union | 
mbers, that they carry that sign on all of them? | 
Mr. Dennis. I am afraid I don’t follow your question. 
The CHarrmMan. Don’t you feel your members have a little more 
intelligent look and earry it in their bearing and face, and all, and 


that you can pick them out of a mass of men? 
Mr. Dennis. To that I would say no. The delegates have a tough 


time in having the men pin their badges where they can see them. 
Our membership is no more intelligent than the other group down 
on the waterfront. 

The CHarrman. I thought 1419 was tops? 
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I will tell you this. New Orleans is tops on the efficiency of the opera- 
tion of our port, bar none. 

The CratrMman. You are a little more inclusive than I was. 

Mr. Dennis. I have to be when vou say that they are a little more 


Mr. Dennis. I don’t know what you mean when you say “tops.’ 


intelligent. We have the clerks union. Perhaps those men are the 
most intelligent group of men on the waterfront. So we are not the 
most intelligent Group On the Wille rfront. | Ln She aking of education. 
If I have impressed you as such, you even have the wrong impression 
of me, 

The CHamman. I don’t thinl ) a guardian. I think you are 
able vourself. 

Mr. Dennis. That is v hv [have two lawyers, Senator 1 obey. 

The CHamman. I don't think you need them especially, although 
it is nice to have our ex-football friend, All-American, here. 

Mr. Rice. Senator, we have a number of things, but LI am going 
fo suggest we recess at this time. Perha Mr. Dennis would | ke to 
s¥e) back and consolidate a hitle bit and talk about this. 

Mr. Wiener. We object to any Ins at n that Mr. | 
been telling the truth. — 

The Crairman. He didn’t say there was insinuation. 
xo back. 

Mr. Wickt t le \ insinuating | 

The CuainmMan. It is good tact ack. 

Mr. Dennis. Gentlemen, let me s: s:Thaven ani 

on. I have no different explana ion to make ¢ xcept what I have said 
wbout these figures here. I say they are completely out of line. I 
that the companies hiave no way of telling how many men are 
union or are union men. We have way of telling unless 
down on the waterfront, and there are 3.500 of them. Lots of 
we have to say, “Let’s see your badge or button.” 

Mr. Rice. You are telling us about the bac 
they do. That isthe Way you tell if he has paid 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. But how do stevedores tell 4 

Mr. Ricr. Is it possible for them to tell they are carrying a badge 
by the abstract sheet 6 

Mr. Dennis. No, they don’t. I have repeated that once before, the 
men you received that letter from. Tho men are never down on the 
waterfront. Those are technical men of their con pane S. 

Mr. Rice. These things are wrong? 

Mr. DENNIs. Completely out of line. Let me Say this: Insofar as 
them same members of my union receiving that money, I am not 
denying that the colored longshoremen didn’t receive it, but I am 
deny ing that members of 1419 received it. 

Mr. Ricr. We have a complete understand l that you dispute each 
and every one of these letters that Savs these heures include all ol the 
payments to the members of 1419. It is just impossible for them to 
know that, as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Dennis. Let me repeat my self for the record’s sake. | Say 
this: That the stevedores have no method of finding out who are 
members of 1419 and who are not. All they know is that they have 
paid that money to colored workers. Who they are they do not know. 
That is what Iam saying. We have two other locals here in the port. 
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From time to time their men get jobs with us, and from time to time 
our men get jobs with them. 

Mr. Rice. It is wrong for them to say these are members of local 
1419; they should not have said it 4 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Although they were told to exclude nonunion members 
and devote their attention specifically to 1419, what each and every 
one of them has said is wrong ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I say this: They should have wrote you and said that 
the following colored longshore men received somany X dollars, and 
not members of 1419. 

Mr. Rice. They explained that to us. They explained it was pos- 
sible there would be some nonunion men, but the *y told us to analyze 
that and tell you only those in 1419. 

Mr. Dennis. To repeat myself again, they have absolutely no way 
of finding out who are members of my union and who are not. They 
have to come to me for that. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose we concede the last word to you and adjourn 
for lunch. 

The CHairman. The hearings are recessed until 2: 30 in this room. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. 
the same day.) 

, AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:35 p. m., Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (chairman), presiding. 

The CnHatrMan. We will come to order. 

Mr. Rice. We are going to switch into something else, Mr. Dennis, 
that we are interested in, and that is some of . relationships you 
have had with Joe Ryan and the International in New York. For 
how ae have you been a vice president of Ryan’s council ? 


. Dennis. Mr. Rice, in fairness to my reputation and what has 


oe said here this morning in regard to these figures on the board 
here, the counsel would be doing me a great service, and my friends 
likewise in my organization, if you would subpena the persons who 
wrote these letters saying to you that 3.2 of the workers on the 
waterfront are rabbits. You would do a great service there. 

The CHamman. What? 

Mr. Rice. I have the point. “Rabbits” is an expression, Senator, 
for non-union longshoremen. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. So we can clear up the wrong impression that 
has been given here by these figures on the board. 

Mr. Rice. In answer to your question, I believe that several of in 
representatives of those stevedoring companies involved will appea 
and we will be glad to talk to them about that at that time. We e 
appreciate your suggestion. If you have any others, we will be glad 
to hear them. 

Mr. ZeLpeN. Can I approach the bench just a second ? 

Mr. Rice. I think we were on a question something along this line. 
I asked you when you became a vice president of the International. 

Ir. Dennis. I became vice president in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. And you were an officer or representative of the Inter- 
national before that? You had some business transactions with Ryan 
before that ? 


i 
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Mr. Dennis. I was not an officer. 

Mr. Rice. You were an organizer? 

Mr. Dennis. I wasn’t an organizer. 

Mr. Rice. Up watil 1951, then, you were, insofar as union affiliation 
was concerned, the president of local 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You came in contact with Ryan from time to time, did 
you not‘ 

Mr. Dennis. I did. 

Mr. Rice. ‘That went back over a period as far back as 1948, when 
you became president ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. 1 would say yes, closely, but 1 know before that—— 

Mr. Rice. Ryan has “ie down here sometimes 

Mr. Dennis. And I was up there sometimes. 

Mr. Rick. When you went up to see Ryan, what business would 
concern you when you went up there? 

Mr. Dennis. I attended the convention in 1943. 

Mr. Rick. The International convention ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Did you attend the convention this winter in 
Miami ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. New York. 

The CHarrMaAn. Did you go to the Miami convention ? 

Mr. Rice. That was the A. F. of L., where the A. F. of L. issued the 
directive to rid themselves of the racketeers. 

The CuHairmMan. Were you present at the meeting in Miami where 
the A. F. of L. gave its order to Big Joe to get rid of the crooks? 

Mr. Dennis. No, I was not. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think Ryan was, either. 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. It was at that meeting that the A. F. of L. issued that 
directive telling Ryan and the ILA to rid themselves of the racketeers 
and to get rid of the shapeup system in New York. 

The Cnairman. And Ryan just stood and thumbed his nose at them. 

Mr. Ricr. So far. 

The CoarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You have had some business transactions with Ryan, 
gotten some money from him ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about that, when it was and what it was for. 

The Cuairman. And how much. 

Mr. Dennis. About $5,000 in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. What wasthat for? What did you tell him ? 

Mr. Dennis. We were going into a certification election here with 
another organization that we believed at that time, and believe yet, that 
the Communists had taken control of. They were calling for an 
election to be certified by the NLRB. I spoke to Pi esident Ryan 
about this matter. On several occasions he gave me amounts of money 
to spend along those lines. All told, it amounted to about $5,000. 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if I have that straight. You went up to 
Ryan in about 1951 and, in effect, said, “Joe, we are in a contest down 
in New Orleans against another local that is competing with us to 
become a bargaining agent.” In other words, it was a certification 
election. What other local were you talking about. 
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Mi Dennis. The local known as 231. I don’t think we had such 
a hard fight with 231 if it were not directed by the Communist Party. 
| ht we had with 231, we believed, was a fight directed by the 
Communist Party and not 251 as such. They were just fronting. 
Mr. Rice. You felt that you had a contest with the Communists on 
vour hands ¢ 
~ Mr. Dennis. That is right. 
Mr. Ricker. You are sa \ ing that the Communists were using this local 
sl asa front for them: is that the idea / 
Mr. Dennis. We believed that. 
Mr. Ricr. Who headed 231 ? 
Mr. Dennis. A man bythe name of “Bootsie” Spencer. 
Mr. Rice. You feel he was a Communist ? 
Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. 
Mr. Ricker. You are saying that the Communists were using “Boot- 
e’s” locala safront? 
Mr Vi NNis. Well, ] say that because of t] e type of literature that 


was bel r put on the w: iterfront at that time. 

Mr. Ri be. This local 231, what did that amount to; how many men 
did they have? 

Mi Dennis. I don’t know. They didn’t have enough to get an 


elect Mn. 

Mi Riv KE. This wasa longshoremen’s local ? 

Mr. Dennis. That isright. 

Mr. Rice. An afliliate of the ILA ? 

Mr. Dennis. No. At one time, I understand, they were an affiliate, 
but they were thrown out back in 1923. That is before a time. 

Mr. Rice. Now we have “Bootsie” Spencer and his local 231 which 

colng co compete with 1419 to get in a position as Soak tae agent 

th t he t Shippu } Association. 

Mr. Dennis. J hey were competing with 1418 and 1419. 

Mr. Rice. You went up to Joe and you told him, “I have got a 
rroblem down in New Orleans and I need some money” ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. How come you went to Ryan when it looked like you had 
a fairly substantial amount of money In your own treasury ¢ 

Mr. DENNIS. There were persons who could he Ip us, use their in- 
fluence and what have you that didn’t want to be identified, and for 
us to issue them a check from the local fund they would have been 
ide tified. 

Mr. Rice. Let me think about that a minute. You had some people 
vou wanted to pay money to: is that the idea ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. These peop le wanted to get the mone 5 in such a way that 
they didn’t want anybody to know where it came from ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You take the position that the only way you could get 
that money to them from local 1419 was to issue them a check? 

Mr. Dennis. At that time, yes. 

Mr. Rice. At that time that was the only way to get money to 
them ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You went up to Ryan and you borrowed some money. 
You didn’t return the money, did you? 


ees 
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Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. You never paid it back ? 

Mr. Dennis. Not yet. But I think I am going to have to pay it 
back. 

Mr. Rice. Did Ryan give it to you in cash ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How much, $5,000? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, not at one time. 

Mr. Rice. How was it broken down ? 

Mr. DenNIs. $2,000 twice and $1,000 onee. 

The CHatrmMan. Aren’t you afraid to go around with $2,000 in your 
pocket ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. No, indeed. 

Mr. Rice. He is a detective. 

The Cuatrman. Someone might hold up a little fellow like you. 

Mr. Dennis. Folks never know what you have in your pocket, Sena- 
tor, unless you show it to them. 

Mr. Rice. In 1950 or 1951 you went up to Ryan and told him you 


needed some money to hieht this Communist-dominated local down 
here, that the reason you needed it was that there was no way to get 


eash to the people you wanted to pay off ? 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. Did your local reimburse Ryan for that expense? 

Mr. Dennis. Not yet. 

Mr. Rice. Not vet ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t think they will. 

Mr. Rice. You were not looking for any return on that? 

Mr. Dennis. I think he is, but not from the local. 

Mr. Rice. Whom is he looking to? 

Mr. Dennis. If you want me to go into it, I will go into everything. 

Mr. Rice. Go right on. 

Mr. Dennis. Thank you. President Ryan gave me this money be- 
cause of what I said to him. to fight the Communists. But when I 
came back, I made a second trip, | had $1,000, $2,000, and $2,000. I 
had this money all at one time then. Then I began discussing it with 
several members of the board. They decided for the good of the 
organization 

Mr. Rice. When you talk about “board” 

Mr. DENNIS. Il am talking about the executive board of 1419. They 
decided that we could handle the matter. So what happened there is 
that we drew a check for So.O00 and we took care ot the people that 
way, including the persons who we had on the weekly payroll for 
several weeks prior to the election. 

Mr. Rice. You got $5,000 from Ryan? You brought it back to New 
Orleans. Did you enter that in the local books down here? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. It was in cash? 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do with the money ? 

Mr. Dennis. Spent some of it and the rest of it I held onto. I 
kept it. 

Senator Porrer. Is that in the cedar chest ? 

Mr. Dennis. It has been invested since that time. 

Mr. Rice. Of the money that was spent, what was it spent for ? 
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Mr 1} NNIS., Wh ( h money do you mean, the $5,000 ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. There wasn’t so much of it spent. Maybe $1,000, 
maybe $1,200, because just now the executive board vot together and 
O. K.’d a $3,000 check that we cashed and did our business with that. 
Yo see, labor unions, when they are coming up to election. they are 
no different than political organizations. There is no difference. You 
have to spend money to get elected. You have to spend money 

Mr. Rice. Let’s not confuse it with an election. This was not an 
electic n the true sense of the word. ‘This was a competition to see 
which local would be designated as a bargaining agent under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Dennis. Correct, but we had to do the ground—— 

Mr. Rice. They had a contest to see which local could gather the 
most votes, and the one that did became the bargainin 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. You had the problem to make sure that your local wasn’t 
put out of the race by this Communist-dominated local that you talk 
about, run by Spencer. You went up to Ryan and got $2,000 on one 
occasion ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was that on one trip? 

Mir. Dennis. $2,000 twice and $1,000. 

Mr. Rick. Did you make three different trips ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You went up on one trip and got $2,000. How long was 
it before you went up and got the other two? 

Mr. Dennis. Two weeks or a month. 

Mr. Rice. What did you need the second $2,000 for when you al- 


ready had $2,000, and you said you didn’t spend much of it? 





agent ? 


or 


Mr. Dennis. $5,000 was our bargain. It was after I had received 
the entire $5,000 that the board, with the knowledge of what was rong 


on. that they called me in and said. “We better use this in this manner.” 
That is what we did. 

Mr. Rice. Let me see. You say this was “our bargain.” Whose 
bargain ? 

\ir. Dennis. Joe Ryan and I. 

Mr. Rice. He was voing to give you five and that was agreeable. 
Eve though you didn’t spend it. he still rave it to you? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t know it at that time. It wasn’t with the 
knowledge after what transpired between myself and of the board 
after I came back. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when you had $5,000 in cash and were 
back in New Orleans. ‘Tell us what you did with the money. 

Mr. Dennis. I just told you I spent about $1,000 or $1,200. 

Mr. Rice. What did you use the $1,000 or $1,200 for ? 

Mr. Dennis. We paid different fellows to go around and talk to 
»men. The same thing we did with the $3,000. 

Mr. Rice. Whom did you pay with this $1,000 or $1,200? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rr r. Name one. 

Mr. Dennis. Well, Zack Banks, for instance. I can name several. 
Mr. Rice. He was a member of 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 


the 
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Mr. RICE, What was he supposed to do?é 

Mir. DenNIS. Good w ll talk to the men. 

Mr. Rice. Whom was he voing to talk to? 

Mr. Dennis. The men he was an ng with to try to get them to 
see the feasibility of staying in 141 


Mr. Rice. How much did you pay Zn k? 


Mr. Dennis. Now, I really don’t remember. It may have been $50, 
$75, or S100. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Did you — any rece rd of that? 

Mr. Dennis. No record at all. 


Mr. Rice. No way to account for it? 

Mr. Dennis. No way to account for it. 

Mr. Rice. That takes care of $50 or 875. Who else got some of it? 
Mr. Dennis. Calvin Summers, John Randolph 

Mr. Rice. All members of 14197 

Mr. Dennis. I think so. 


Mr. Rice. How much did that total altogether that you give people 

1419. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know. ‘To be truthful, I can’t pin any 
amount down. I really don't know. 


Mr. Rice. Did you give any money to anyone who was not a mem- 
ber of 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Rice. Who would that be? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t like to rehearse the dead, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rick. We won’t shed any tears over that. 

Mr. Dennis. There was a gentleman here by the name of Tom Hill 
who said to me over the phone, * ‘Come up to my home. I want to 


talk to you.” He was living at 409 or 407, 14 something Third Street. 
I went up there. He began te fine me about some of the things he 


had heard around the politicians. He began telling me, “I know some 
of the boys down Ol the docks. ] can clo you some 2ood for a few 
dollars.” So he sent fellows to me from time to time who were mem- 
bers of 231, by the way. I gave them money. Any time they came 
up and aiak “Mr. Tom Hill sent me.” and would show me his died 
or a piece of paper or handwriting, I would give them some money, 
$25 or $ D0. 

The CuHairman. Do you have any rule in your 1419 that it is wrong 
for labor officials to use money to buy support to be elected for office ? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

The CuHatrmMan. You don’t? 

Mr. Dennis. This was not an election for union officials 

The CHARMAN. _ election to put it through / 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, s 

The CrraArRMAN. You have those rules that it is wrong to do it, in 
other words / 

Mr. Dennis. It is not wrong to do it 

The Cuairman. The end justifies the means? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say that on the overall the union that was 
competing with us in this election was eventually thrown off the bal- 
lots. So the money we spent did a lot of good. I think spending 
this money for what we thought we were doing, and we still think 
so, was right, that we were fighting, not 231 as such or the leader of 
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ere were pel | ome things going « that we didn't 
Ol fhat we were hehting Russ lL. 


Si or Porrer. Who was this Mr. Hill? 


\] Dennis. Mi Hill was a politi an. 
" \ t i ow dead. Senator Potter. These 
{ Tl ld send over, some of them would be members 
{ pra ( 
1 ] Ww 
R | wer embers of this Communist-domi 
Wei ) me Commu fellows there? 
\ YENNIS. NO Crel right. I didn’t L\ the members were. 
| ors 7 is being helped by this Communist 
brow Ly prs ot jiterat e they were | itting on the docks 
,; resentation election. There are a whole lot of good 
Lol t \ mad unio m at heart, old men. 
\I vl i ea | | Lol II ( tovel 
Mr. DENNI i tru Mr. Hill Lor) t. So those are the men 
{) 
Senator | rer. Was tl other local that you were competing 
tatt time an AFL local or CLO local ? 
\] DENNIS, No. it W just an interested organization. 
“¢ ! . r. W Trict eine led at | by any repre entatives 
from Bridges union 4 
\j LJENNIS Phe wi SevVvel of them here doing the ground work, 
his election. They had several of their meu here. ‘That 
{ rthat aroused o SUSPICIONS, 
The Cuatmman. You had $5,000 and you only spent part of it. 
] Dennis. I don { think more than 81.200. 
CHAIRMAN. 83.800 is sticking to vour fingers still 


1) NNIS. Y es. 
e CHAIRMAN. In the cedar chest 


1 \ 
LJENNIS, INO, SenNATOr. 


Z 


ee 
; — 


Phe CnHairmMan. Does Joe Ryan know you have only spent $1,200 
and that he ha so.S500 coming baek to him ? 


Mr. Dennis. I told President Ryan the last time, it was in Wash 


oton in December, and I told him then, reiterating what I told him 
ur convention in L951. He scald. “When you vet the time, send it on 
bacl If vou don’t” 


3) 


Che CHairmMan. What is $3,800 between friends ? 
Mr. Dennis. That is right. Especially a fellow like me who can 
do a lot of cood. Whe ni I vO TO conventions, | can deliver Ryan 30 


Mr. Rice. You mentioned eventually this local 231 was thrown off 
the ballot. You are talking about this NLRB ballot now ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who threw them off the ballot? 

Mr. Dennis. The NLRB. 

Mr. Rice. The NLRB threw them off the ballot ? 

Mr. Dennis. They couldn’t show the 30 percent interest, and we 
were working out there to prevent it. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any contact with any NLRB people? 

Mr. Dennis. No; we didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Dennis. We didn’t. 
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Mr. Rice. I am asking if you are sure. 

Mr. Dennis. I am positive 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever talk to George Slyer about that? 

Mr Dennis. Al out try Ing to pay him, give him some money ¢ 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Dennis. You know I had to talk with a lot of the NLRB 
officials. We had several conferences SW ith the) l. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever pay an employee of the NLRB any money ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I did not. 

Mr. Ricr. Did you pay them indirectly ? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. Any of your men? 

Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. Dennis. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. Absolute ly certain about that? 

Mr. Dennis. Positive. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the benefit ot the television audience the 
NLRB is the National Labor Relations Board. The question is: did 
the witness ever pay any money to them or know of any money being 
paid to them ? 

Mr. Rice. Did you give any money to anybody in Government 
serv ice ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I would say no, not knowingly. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s think about that a little bit. Did either you or any- 
body tell you in your organization, or did it come to your attention 
that any : of this money that come down from Ryan went to anyone 
in Gove ‘nment service ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t recall ever hearing it. 

Mr. Rice. Did it happen? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t ever recall hearing it. If I didn’t hear it, it 
evidently didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. It is a mystery to you? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Rice. Did you make a statement that some of that money went 
to people in Government service ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t remember making such a statement. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible that you made such a statement ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t think it is possible. 

Mr. Rice. Do you remember being up in New York 2 or 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, before the New York grand jury. 

Mr. Rice. Did you tell anybody up there that you did that? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. If you did, would you remember? 

Mr. Dennis. I think I would. It just happened the other day. 

Mr. Rice. It is a fairly important thing to pay money to a Govern- 
ment employee, isn’t it? 

Mr. Dennis. Of course, we had enough pe ople working on the out- 
side without trying to pay a Government employee. 

The Carman. The question is, Did you pay any money to a Gov- 
ernment employee? It is venal, crooked, wrong; it is a sin, is it not? 

Mr. Dennis. I presume so. 

The CuatrMan. Don’t you know? 

Mr. Dennis. He that sinneth, Senator, shall die. 
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The Cuatrman. By some crimes. Isn’t it a sin to bribe a Govern- 
ment official ? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say “Yes.” 

The Cuarmman. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Rice. You say you don’t remember telling anybody in New 
York that you gave any money to people in Government service out 
of that $5,000? 

The Cuatrman. J suggest we give the witness a refresher course 
right now. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to give him a refresher course ? 

The Cuamman. Yes. I will leave it to you. You can do it better 
thar I can. 

Mr. Rr E. | have a copy of De nnis’ testimony given to a secret ses 


sion of the grand jury in New York, the grand jury of New York 


County, on June 3, 1953; this month. If 1 am not mist: aken Dennis 
was called in connection with the inquiry into the affairs of Joe Ryan, 
who has been indicted for misuse of funds. In connection with that 


interrogation it came to our attention that there would be some infor- 
mation of interest to this committee. We were trying to get a copy 
of the minutes of the grand jury and one of the good judges signed an 
order making it available, and I have it with me. (We will make 
exhibit No. 1, and it will be found in the appendix on p. 894.) 

Dennis testified that he obtained $5,000 from Ryan, and he was 
interrogated as to what he did with the money. He told about giving 
some to Zack Banks. 

Q. $10, $50? 

A. I ar recall. 


Q. W! did you give him the money? 
A He \ was around the polls on the day of the election 
( Yes 


) 
A. Some weeks prior to that we gave some money. How much I gave him, I 
don’t know. We gave other people money. We gave some money to people in the 
Government service to help us 
Mr. Dennis. That is definitely w-r-o-n-g, wrong. 
The CHarrman. That is your testimony. 
Dennis. No, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Under oath. 

Mr. Dennis. That gentleman yelled at me and said, “Who did you 
O1Vve the money to! Did you ive it to a Government employee I 
said. “Maybe I did,” because he made me angry. They put what they 
want down in there. I didn’t say I gave anything to a Government 
employee, 

The CuatrmMan. This record— 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t. 

The CHairMANn. Those stenographers are accurate. They take 
things down verbatim. It is a sworn record. It is a grand jury. 
You can’t laugh it off, friend. 

Mr. Ricr. You want to make a flat denial that you didn’t say you 
paid any money to anyone in Government service / 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. You went on to say 

Mr. Wicker. Is this testimony supposed to be secret before this 
grand jury!’ Is this secret testimony ? 

Mr. Rice. I just mentioned it was secret up to the time we applied. 
Mr. Wicker. Does this committee have the right to—— 
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The Cuarrman. We certainly do. It was given to us by a court 
judge. 

Mr. Wicker. We object. 

The Cuarrman. You can object to doomsday. It will be read. 
You can object to it, and it won’t be worth anything to you. What 
do you want to object for? It is sworn to and certified, and you stand 
up here and object. Go ahead and object. 

Mr. Wicker. All I am trying to do is protect the rights of the 
witness. 

The Cuarrman. We are protecting the rights of 150 million people 
in thiscountry. Get that from me. We represent the Nation in this 
thing. We have a man who testified under oath before a grand 
jury, and we are going to bring it out, by court order, whether you 
like it or not. 

Mr. Wicker. All the courts in this Nation have allowed us to—— 

The Cuamman. And the courts have allowed us to read the testi- 
mony. ‘The worst is yet to come. 

Mr. ZetpeN. May I ask you gentlemen at this time in respect to 
that testimony if it is signed and certified ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. We have a court order. I think if there is any 
objection, possibly the proper place to enter that would be in the 
New York courts. We may say it is not an unusual situation in con- 
nection with previous grand-jury testimony relating to the water- 
front. In other cases, we have obtained grand-jury testimony before. 

Mr. Zevven. Is the copy of the transcript signed and certified as 
being a true record? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. You were asked about gifts to Joe Ryan, and do 
you recall testifying about any gifts that you gave Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did you give him? 

Mr. Dennis. I gave him a black onyx desk set. 

Mr. Rice. Worth about how much? 

Mr. Dennis. Between $100 and $150. 

The Carman. What did you give him that for? For lending 
vou $5,000 ¢ 

M. Dennis. On his 25th anniversary as president of the inter- 
national, the Atlantic coast district had a banquet for him and my 
union authorized me to buy him a gift. 

The Caarmman. I think you ought to assess him instead of giving 
him something. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you recall saying this. I will read you part 
of the testimony : 

Question. Where did you spend this money, this $5,000 that you say you got? 

Answer. During the election, giving it around to different people. 

Question. What kind of people? 

Answer. Who could help us influence the election. 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 

Question. I don’t understand what that means. In what way, when you say 
people who could help you influence the election, I don’t know what that means, 

Answer. I mean men who are working at a craft, business agents of other 
locals who come in contact with men on the waterfront. 

Question. Why would you have to pay cash to some business agent of another 


local to help you out? 
Answer. Because we want to win the election. 
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Question. You mean you had to influence them with this money? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Are they labor representatives who are there to work with you? 
Al er. Not at the time. 

Question. They weren’t working against you? 

\nswer. They weren't against us, but they weren’t working for us. They 
were just sitting down looking. 

Question. This wasn't a competition? 

Answer. It started out as a competition between the ILA and local 231, 
headed by a fellow by the name of J. B. Spencer, and with the money that Mr. 
ive us, We were able to work around and knock this fellow off the ballot. 
It doesn’t say anything about fighting Communists 

Question. In what way did you have to pay cash and use this $5,000? That 
is what we are trying to get from you. You said you got $5,000. Now, tell us 
how you spent it’ 

Answer. I can’t tell you for every dime I spent I just told you. 

Question. Whom did you give the money to? 

Answer. ‘To various people. 

Question. Give us the name of one man. 

Answer. I can’t give you the name of anybody. 

Question. You say you spent $5,000 just a year and a half ago; right? 


\nswe 1950 
Question. Two years ago then, two and a half years ago then. You say you 
can’t give us the name of a single person to whom you gave the money? 


Answer. I can’t recall everybody. 

Question. I am asking you one person. 

Answer. Zack Banks. 

Question. Who is he? 

Answer. At that time he was a member of 1419. 

Question. How much money did you give him? 

Answer. I don’t recall, but we gave him. 

Question. $10, $50? 

Answer. I don’t recall. When you are at an election like that, you don’t 
keep a record of how much money you give; you are trying to win an election, 

Question. Why did you give him the money? 

\nswer. He was around the polls on the day of the election. 

I don’t understand this, but in seems to me that in one place you 
said they were knocked off the ballots and you were paying Banks to 
be around the polls. 

Mr. Dennis. The election was between 1418 and 1419 and no union 
at all. 

Mr. Rice. What is that again. real slow ? 

Mr. Dennis. The election then was between 1418 and 1419 or no 
union at all. 

Mr. Rice. That was just a closed-shop question then. That is a dif- 
ferent question. We are talking about the certification to see whether 
231 or 1419 would be— 

Mr. Dennis. I evidently got it mixed up when I was making the 
statement there, the certification election with the union-shop election. 

Mr. Rice. Were you then using the money to fight communism or 
to get a closed shop ? 

Mr. Dennis. Communism. 

Mr. Rice. Back on communism again. Which was it. a certifica- 
tion election or - 

Mr. Dennis. Certification election. 

Mr. Rice. That you used the money for, and not a closed shop? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. On the certification election, wasn’t 231 knocked off the 
ballot ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. What were you doing paying Banks on the day of the 
election if they weren’t on the ballot 

Mr. Dennis. We had men showing the men where to go. We had 
8 or 10 men around there that day. 

Mr. Rice. 231 was out of the play. 

Mr. Dennis. Banks was directing men to go u pan d down the water- 
front to bring men in to vote. Gettine the men through the polls was 
very imports int. 

Mr. Rice. That is on a closed shop. If they are off the ballot, you 
don’t have a certification question anymore. You have eliminated 
your competition. Maybe you don’t follow me. Let’s get along. 
Right after that there was this: 

Question, Yes 

Answer And, of Course, some weeks prior to that we gave some money, How 
much IT gave him I don’t know We 
money to people in the Government service to help us 

Mr. Dennis. Well, sir, I deny saying that. I didn’t say it. When 
the clistrict attorney yelled ind said, OV ho cid you give some ot this 
money to,” I said, “I didn’t know all the names.” He said, “Did you 
give any to Government employees?” TI said, “I may have.” Those 
are my words. What they have the re I don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. You will pardon the personal observation at this 
point. I have listened to your testimony, and if I summed it up ina 
nutshell, [ would say you have given us an astounding story of how 
not to run a labor union. 

Mr. Rice. They went on to ask you whom you gave it to, and you 
said, “I don’t think I should come in and incriminate somebody else.” 
Did you say t hat ¢ 

Mr. Dy NNIS. Incriminate somebody else ? 

Mr. Rice. They asked whom did you give it to in the Government, 
and you said, “I don’t think I should come in and incriminate some- 
body else.” 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t remember making no such statement. I told 
that man I didn’t want to rehearse a dead man. How are you going 
to incriminate a dead man? 

The CuatrmMan. There is a Latin proverb, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum concernin oe the dead, nothing but the eood in spirit. 

Mr. Rice. Are you referring to Hill as being a Government man? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t think he was a Government man. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about people in Government service? 

Mr. Dennis. I am saying I didn’t make no such statement. 

Mr. Rice. But you make this statement: “I don’t think I should 
come in and incriminate somebody else.” 

Mr. Dennis. I told you I didn’t make that. I didn’t say anything 
about incriminating anybody. 

Mr. Rice. You realize, I am sure, if that is true, there were 23 peo- 
ple in that room, the grand jury, plus the district attorney there, that 
if the grand jury believes you did say that, you are very apt to go 
to jail for telling it to them or us? 

Mr. Dennis. I am still denying making t 
ever recall making no such statement. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t deny you appeared before that grand jury? 

Mr. Dennis. No, indeed. 

Mr. Rice. They had a stenographer there ? 


cave other people money We gave some 


he statement. I don’t 
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Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. And they had a number of peovle there? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They had an attorney or two there? 

Mr. Dennis. And on any number of occasions the stenographer 
would ask me, “What did you say?” while his fingers were going on. 
Maybe that is what he put down, what he thought T said. 

Mr. Ricr. You talked about the dead man: 

Tom Hill, a politician, who came to me, who called me and I went over to his 
home and there he mentioned names, mentioned people who could help me, but 
I didn’t keep the names. When they came over, they said: “Mr. Hill sent me, 
And I gave them some money.” 

Question. And you handed out the cash? 

Answer. Yes 

Did you say that? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You did say some of this? 

Mr. ZELDEN. Just a second, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Senator, for the record, we have just checked with the 
NLRB representatives here, I understand the witness is here, and 
we can take it up with the witness as to what actually happened i 
this case. 

Will you flatly deny now, irre ‘spective of your testimony up there, 
that you paid any money to anyone in Government service? 

Mr. Dennis. I deny that, and insofar as the hearing in the New 
York grand jury, I don’t ever recall making no such ‘statement. 

Senator Porrer. Do you deny you made the statement in New 
York? 

[r. Dennis. I don’t recall ever making it. 

Senator Porrer. Before, you said you deny you made it. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t recall making any suc ‘h statement. Right now 
[ will flatly deny it. So far as the hearing with the New York grand 
jury, I don’t recall ever making no such statement. 

Senator Porrer. You realize, of course, this is a copy of an official 
transcript which will be held good in any court. In your testimony 
now, you have perjured yourself in one place, either before the grand 
jury or here. 

Mr. Dennis. I understand you, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. You realize the statements are inconsistent ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you say this up there, talking about the $5,000: 

Did you tell anybody else about this at the time down in New Orleans? 

Answer. I told the executive vice presidents, the vice president of my organi- 
zation about it. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Henry. 

Question. Henry? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What did you tell him? 

Answer. Oh, I said, well, some of our worries are over. He said: What is 
it? I said: You know, we have been thinking about how we could fix up some 
of these people and now Ryan is going to help us. He said: Good. 


Mr. Dennis. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. That is right? 
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Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The stenographer got that part all right, didn’t he? 

Mr. Dennis. If it wasn’t down right, counsel, 1 would tell you it 
wasn't. 

The Cuamman. What treatment did you have in mind that you 
could use to fix some of these people; was it homeopathic? 

Mr. Dennis. That eagle on the dollar. 

The Cuarrman. The power of money ? 

Mr. Dennis. The eagle on the dollar. 

The Cuatrman. And you believe in using money to influence elec- 
tions? 

Mr. Dennis. Anywhere subversive activities are found, I would 
use money. 

The Cuatrman. You are a law unto yourself; the end justifies the 
means? I don’t know how else you could interpret it. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to offer the testimony for the record, the 
testimony obtained from the New York grand jury. 

The CuatrmMan. It will be so incorporated in the record. (See ex- 
hibit No. 2 in the appendix on p. 895.) 

Mr. Rice. So this thing will not leave any doubts, I am going to 
ask, and I hope the press or anyone here will not get any unfair 
inferences from the fact that the question is being asked, ’m going 
to ask specifically the names of some of the employees in the NLRB at 
the time, and attempt to obtain his statement as to whether or not 
he paid any of those people. Is that agreeable? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. There should be no — ation in that. 

Mr. Rice. The regional director is a man by the name of John 
Lebus. Did you pay any money or did any of your men at your diree- 
tion pay any money to Lebus? 

Mr. Dennis. Not that J am in knowledge of. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s get closer than that. 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t. 

Mr. Zevpen. Just a second, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Your answer about paying Lebus was what, or not pay- 
ing Lebus was what? 

Mr. Dennis. I haven't given Mr. Lebus a dime. 

Mr. Rice. Did anyone at your direction ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. No one at my direction gave him any money. 

Mr. Rice. How about George Slyer, the examiner 9 

Mr. Dennis. The same thing applies to Mr. Slyer. 

Mr. Rice. No money passed to Mr. Slyer/ 

Mr. Dennis. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. Either you or anyone at your direction ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is righ it. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Robert J. Rosenthal, who, I understand, was one of 
the examiners, whose duty it was to look over the application of local 
231 to see if they manifested suilicient interest to permit them a place 
on the ballot; was Rosenthal paid anything either by you or through 
anyone at your direction? 

Mr. Dennis. The same thing ap ypli es to Rosenthal. 

Mr. Rice. No question about any of that? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. Without mentioning ai y hames, we will make it perfectly 
clear you are now testifying you paid no one in the NLRB or any other 
Government service In connection with this case where 231 was knocked 
off the ballot ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. That is right 

Mr. Rice. We have a number of other witnesses. I understand 
there is an NLRB man here. I think it would be reasonable at this 
time to ask Mr. Dennis to step aside for the moment and put on that 
repre entative. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Zecpen. Mr. Rice, do you intend to recall him ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Charles Paschal. 

Phe Cuamman. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
Oo he Ip you (cod ? 


) 


oO 
1) 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES M. PASCHAL, CHIEF LAW OFFICER, 15TH 
REGIONAL OFFICE, NLRB, ACCOMPANIED BY VICTOR HESS, 
ATTORNEY, NLRB 


Mr. Pascua. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Will you give your name and address to the ste 
nographer ¢ 

Mr. Pascuan. My name is Charles M. Paschal. My present address 

1629 General Pershing Street, New Orleans, La. 

Phe Cuatmman. Your business? 

Mr. Pascuan. I am the « 
of the NLRB. 

The Cuairnman. How long have you held that job ¢ 

Mr. Pascua, Since April 20, 1953. That is a little over 2 months. 

Mr. Rick. You are accompanied by someone 4 

Mr. Pascuan. This is Mr. Victor Hess, one of the attorneys on our 
taff He is a local New Orleans attorey, and pre ently connected 

th the same agency, the N LRB. 

Mir. Rr E. We are elad to have you with us Mr. Paschal, I tuke it 
you are the acting oilicer in charge of the local office of the NLRB at 
+] +1) , 


hief law officer of the 15th recional oflice 


Mr. Pascuan. Mr. Rice, I was up until night before last, at which 
time Mr. Lebus, who has been on annual leave, returned to this city. 
I ai no stl ‘tly the chief law offic r of this particular regional oftice. 

Mr. Rick. We had some contacts with you a day or two ago, when 
you were the acting 

Mr Pas HAL. Yes When Mr. Jacksor first contacted mie, I Was 
the acting regional director. 

Mr. Rice. In response to a request that we made of you, you brought 
with you some records of the NLRB. We want to acknowledge our 
gratitude to the executive department for their use in this case. 

Mr. Pascua. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the fact that the com- 
mittee, in conformity with the rules and regulations of our agency, 
has secured authority from the General Counsel of the Board for our 
appearance here this morning. 

‘he CHAmRMAN. One branch of the Government helping another. 

Mr. PascHaun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. I take it you have been in the room here in recent moments 
when there was discussion about the certification contest between local 
231 and local 1419. Did you hear some of that testimony ¢ 

Mr. Pasc HAL. Mr. Rice, I have been present in the hearing room 


since you reconvened this afternoon. I haven't been present at any 
other time. 
Mr. Rice. We had not discussed it before. I wonder if you can, in 


lay language, and using the file if necessary, explain to us what hap 
pened in that case from the NLRB point of view? 

Mr. PASCHAL. All right, SIT. l might sav al this point, Mr. Rice, 
for the edification of the committee, and in behalf of mv own limited 
knowledge of these facts, that, my experience with the waterfront in 
New Orleans prior to April 20, 1953, and actually prior to Mr. Jack 
son’s contacts with me, was limited to a ferry! out trip, a round trip 
over the Mississipp! and back. | didn’t know this part cular file 
existed until Mr. Jackson called my attention to it. 

In checking, at Mr. Jackson's request, the various files of the NLRB, 
relating particularly to locals 1418, 1419. and a local variously re 
ferred to and commonly referred to as 231, I found that our last 
representation election, as such, and that is an election for certification 
of representatives, was held in 1938, 

We have held a “UA” election, and that is a union-authorization 
election, since that time. However, no actual election for certification 
of representatives iInvoly ing these locals has been held since that date. 
However, shortly prior to the effective date of the Taft Hartley Act, 
she Labor Manageme ht R lations \ct ot 1947, oO! the National Lal or 
Relations Act, as amended, a petition was filed by an organization who 
gave its name as the Lonegshoremen’s Protective Union Benevolent 
Association. That was a petition for certification of representatives, 
and the industry referred to. The petition was originally filed on 
August 21. 1947, that is, it was filed wpproxim itely | clay before the 
Paft Hartley Act became effective. 

For that reason it was oiven an R case designation and not the 
present designation, which would be an “RC” case. It was filed and 
docketed in our office as case No. 15-5-R-P270. The individual who 
filed it in behalf of the aforementioned labor organization was a 
Mr. J. B. Spencer, 1059 Jackson Avenue. His original petition asked 


fora unit composed ot all longshoremen, eX epl for supervisors and 


all other employees. On August 28. 1947. the petition was amended 
by that same individual in behalf of that same labor organization, 
and there is no indication here as to any change, with f 

exception that the companies that the union wa seeking representation 
for were added to the petition. 

At the time that the National Labor Relations Aer as amended, 
became effective, a new requirement had been insert; into the law 
providing that labor organizations in order to have petitcons processed 
by the National Labor Relations Board would be required to file 
certain financial data with the Secretary of Labor, and, in addition, 
they were required to file with the National Labor Relations Board 
certain affidavits of their officers certifying that their officers were not 
members of the Communist Party. 

When the petition was initially filed the particular filing party, 
which was the Longshoremen’s Protective Union Benevolent Associa- 


* 
he possibie 
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tion, was not then in compliance under the filing requirements of 
section 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the National Labor Relations Act. 

As a result of that, the National Labor Relations Board was with- 
out authority to process the petition at that time. For some period 
of time thereafter efforts were made on the part of the Board to deter 
mine whether or not this particular petitioning union was going to 
file the necessary non-Commuunist aflidavits in order to get thei r peti- 
tion processed. 

Ultimately they did. In filing a petition for certification of repre 
entatives with the National Labor Relations Board, the person who 
files the petition—the labor organization—is required to submit as 
evidence of its interest in the particular unit that it seeks representa 
tion in at least 30 percent of all employees in that particular unit. 

Mr. Rice. Isn’t that the meat in the coconut in this case? 

Mr. Pascwat. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. But when 231 attempted to get on the ballot, to get in 
competition— 

Mr. Pascuan. May I say at this point, Mr. Rice, no election was 
ever held asa result of this petition. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that, because they didn’t get up that interest 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Pascuau. The petition was ultimately dismissed on the grounds 
that the petitioning union did not have a substantial showing of inter- 
est in the unit in which it sought representation. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what that is in lay language. 

Mr. Pascua. That means in lay language that the petitioning union 
must show that they have at least a 30-percent interest before the Board 
will go into the situation and spend its time and energies in conducting 
an election. The Board has said that if they have less than a 30-per- 
cent showing of interest in the unit they seek, it would not entertain 
or proceed with the particular matter. 

Mr. Rice. This 30 percent is 30 percent of what? 

Mr. Pascuau. Thirty percent of all the employees in the appropriate 
unit in which—— 

Mr. Rice. In this particular case it would be the longshoremen. 
So any new organization, or old organization, for that matter, attempt- 
ing to become certified had to make a showing that in their organiza- 
tion they had at least 30 percent of all the tradesmen in that craft in 
the port, which was in this case longshoremen ? 

Mr. Pascuau. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. So it was nece sary for Spencer and his group to show 
they had 30 percent of the Lietiieee “men in his organization ¢ 

Mr. Pascua. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I make one comment? You said at the be 
ginning of your remarks that you were giving this testimony for the 
edification of the committee. I might suggest that we can change the 
record to have it read “information” rather than “edification.” Sen 
ators are not easily edified. 

Mr. Pascuau. May the record be amended ac« ordingly. 

Mr. Rice. We have some activity looking toward getting up that 
20 percent interest on the part of Spencer and his group. They sent 
an application. They said, “Here are our men. Here are the number 
of men that make up our 30 percent.” 
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Mr. Pascuau. May I comment at that point, Mr. Rice, to this effect: 
The proof of a petitioning union’s interest may be made by authoriza- 
tion cards, membership application cards, dues membership cards, or 
what have you. Those cards are normally checked against a listing of 
all the employees in the unit. They seek to determine whether or 
not the cards that they submit actually represent the cards of em- 
ployees who are in that particular group. 

Mr. Rice. Did they do that in this particular case? 

Mr. Pascnau. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They submit cards on all these people to the NLRB. | 
take it that on the face of them that number aggregated what appears 
to be 30 percent, did it not ? 

Mr. Pascuan. Mr. Rice, I don’t think it did. In checking this file 
at Mr. Jackson’s request, we found that the check of the cards indi- 
cated that the showing of interest of valid cards, that is, cards which 
in themselves were reflected by there being an employee on the payroll 
to back up that card—— 

Mr. Rice. What I am talking about is that on the face of it they 
made that showing, numerically? 

Mr. Pascnau. That may be, sir. I don’t know. May I say this: 
That on the face of the petition the union indicated that as far as they 


were concerned there were 4,000 in the unit. They submitted some 
1,400 cards which, if valid, and which, if covering employees in this 
unit, would have indicated a showing of interest. However, that 


filing was a filing that they inserted as being the number in that par- 
ticular group. 

Mr. Rice. Then it appeared that at least Spencer’s outfit was repre- 
senting that they had 1,400 men? 

Mr. Pascua. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Rice. That case came under consideration by the NLRB. You 
checked into it to see if that were true, didn’t you? 

Mr. Pascua. The NLRB did. 

Mr. Rice. In checking on that, what determination was made? 

Mr. Pascua. The determination was made that they did not have 
the necessary 30 percent showing of interest to warrant the Board 
proceeding on the basis of the petition they had filed in the case. 

Mr. Rick. What goes into that determination? What are the me- 
chanics of that? 

Mr. Pascua. The mechanies normally are to secure from the em- 
ployer a list of the payroll of the employer most appropriately con- 
nected to, in point of time, the filing of the petition. 

Mr. Rice. Who does that, physically ¢ 

Mr. Pascnav. An agent of the NLRB. 

Mr. Rice. In this case who was it ? 

Mr. Pascua. Initially in this case, Mr. Rice, I believe Mr. George 
Slyer, a field examiner, made the initial determination with respect to 
the showing of the interest of the union. There was a recheck of that 
showing of interest, which was conducted apparently by 3 different 
individuals, according to the file memoranda, one being an L. N. Seler, 
a Dolores Casadaban. I understand a Mr. Rosenthal—— 

Mr. Rice. Is this true? I am told by Mr. Jackson it is his under- 
standing that what Mr. Slyer did was not to go to all of the stevedoring 
companies but that he compared the names of the men on Spencer’s 
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list with the rolls of 1418 and 1419 and found some cases where they 
were duplicated, where they were carried as a member of 1418 and 
1419, and asa result of that, knocked out—— 

Mr. Pascuan. No, not asa result of the duplication on the list. The 
duplication would be this, that in submitting authorization cards, as 
many as 2 cards would be submitted for the same person. That would 
« a duplication so that the particular card involved would not be 
count . 

Mr. Rice. It accounted for somebody, did it not 4 

Mr. Pascua. The first card would be counted, but his eard would 
only be counted once. If he submitted 2 cards, you would only count 
the card one time. 

Mr. Rice. There was no check made with the individual to see 
which one he indicated a preference for? 

Mr. Pascwau. No. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose there was one in 1419 and 231. How would they 
decide ¢ 


Pascuan. No, in this case, if his name was on the payroll, 
ened the card for an app! ication card, say, for membership in 
he would be counted. No check would be made to him ut that 
time to determine whether or not he was rong to eventually vote for 


l 
} 
iit 


rt 


hat as Oppos sed to aun \ other union. In this connection, at the time 
of the filing of this petition, locals 1418 and 1419 had been representing 
the employees of the waterfront under contracts since, as I under- 
stand it, 1938. which meant, of course, that no check was made with 
them or no requirement was necessary for them to submit member 
hip cards or ap oe records. 

The initial s tep is for the mov ng party, the petitioner, to produce 
.suflicient showing of interest to warrant the Board’s assertion of Jur 
scliction to the point of proceed ne with the pe tition. 

Mr. Rice. Is it a fair statement to say that all Slyer did was to 
check against the rolls of 1418 and 1419 ? 

Mr. Pascuan. May I say in that connection that my review of the 
file disclosed that a considerable problem existed with reference to 
the method of determining how many employees were in the units that 
the union was seeking to represent. There were a considerable num 
ber of steamship companies in the area here whose employees were 
involved. At the suggestion of the companies, it was determined, 
least tl ey sugge sted that the fact that the unions had a eclosed- shop 
contract, and that all employees who worked on the waterfront would 
appeal listed on that, on those pi urticular me mbe rs] hip rolls, the ecards 
were initially - 

Mir. Rice. You are going to have a terrible conflict with Mr. Dennis. 
He just finished telling us in here that that wasn’t so. He said there 
was a lot of money there going to people who didn’t belong, nonunion 
people. But as far as you are concerned, it was a closed shop? 

Mr. P ASCHIAL. ‘| hat is my understanding, sir, from ni\ review of the 
file 

Mr. Rice. Does your file contain a letter, dated March 24, 1948, from 
Slyer to Lebus, recommending the dismissal of this petition because 
of a lack of showing of interest, and further saying that this was 
determined by checking the signers of the petition against the rolls of 
1418 and 1419 and finding that local 1418 had 1.163 members in good 
standing, and 1419 had 3,375, therefore the calculation of the per- 
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centage indicated it was impossible for 231 to evidence a sufficient 
showing of interest toward them being placed on the ballot ? 

Mr. Pascnan. What is the date of that, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. March 24, 1948. 

Mr. Pascua. Mr. Rice, you referred to a letter. I may say, sir, that 
we have his final investigation report, which is dated March D4. L948, 
in which the field examiner recommends that the pe tition as orig! 
er filed in this matter, that the petition im this particuiar case be 
dismissed because of less than the necessary 30 percent showing of in- 
terest. , 

Mr. Rice. That is Slyer, isn’t it? 

Mr. Pascuau. Yes. 

Mr. Ri E. The net result ot that was that lor al 231 was washed off 
the ballot? It was not hecessary to hold any ce itification contest, was 
it ? 

Mr. Pascirran. There was no ballot in the sense of the word. 

Mr. Rice. The petition would put them ina position to demand an 
election or a contest ¢ 

Mr. Pascua. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. In that connection, does the file show that Dennis, Dave 
Dennis, conferred with any of the officials of the NLRB about that 
case / 

Mr. Pascuau. Mr. Rice, I don’t have any personal knowledge as to 
whether or not that is the case. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that. 

Mr. Pascuan. If Mr. Jackson has any notes to indicate whether that 
is so, 1t would help me to place it in point of time. 

Mr. Rice. I just understand from Mr. Jackson that the file does 
indicate there were a number of conferences participated in by Dennis, 
Chittenden, and at least Mr. Lebus. I don’t know if other officials 
were there or not. I believe Mr. Slyer participated. 

Mr. Pasciuan. I would presume, since he was representing some of 
the emplovees in the union that had the current contracts on the water- 
front and had an interest in the proceeding, that there was some con- 
ference with him. 

[am sure that any such conference as was held would be reflected in 
this file. which Mr. Jackson is familiar with. 

Mr. Rice, I would like to state at this point that subsequently, and 
p ior to the dismissal of this case, the union’s show ing of intere st. that 

, local 231’s showing ot interest was checked against the payroll rec- 
ad all the companies involved 1] In the proceeding. Th: at ¢ hee k dis- 
closed they had in the overall unit they were seeking, approximately 
a 12-percent showing of interest, and that in a separ: ate division of that 
unit, one composed of general longshoremen, the records indicate they 
had a 12-percent showing of interest, and with respect to a unit of 
banana handlers, which is, I understand another term used on the 
waterfront, they had a 16-percent showing of inte rest. That was dis 
closed by a check of the cards against the companies’ payrolls 

Mr. Ric gk. You are just telling us now about a check of the stevedore 
payrolls 

Mr. Pascua. That was made by agents of the NLRB. 

Mr. Rice. Who supervised them in that ? 

Mr. Pascua. Iam sure it was Mr. Rosenthal. 
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The CiarrmMan. Did you ever hear directly or indirectly, or have 
any knowledge of any member of the National Labor Relations Board’s 
staff here in New Orleans taking any oil of gladness or cash, the long 
ereen from this man Dennis or his associates ¢ 

Mr. Pascuan. Definitely not, sir. 

Phe CHarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 
Mr 1 F. Mr John P. Jackson. 
The CHarrman. Will you hold up your right hand? Do you sol- 
emnly swear the testimony vou are about to give to be the truth, the 


ole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN P. JACKSON, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mir J ACKSON. | do. 


5 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Jackson, where do you live? 

Ir. JACKSON. 1008 Washineton Avenue here in New Orleans. 

Mr. Ricr. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Lam an independent taxicab owner now. Iam also a 
life me mber of 1 LIS. 

Mr. Ricr. Local 1418 of the ILA 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. So you in recent years have been a longshoreman ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you attend the meetings of 1418, Mr. Chittenden’s 
local ? , 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rice. How long have vou heen a member. approx mately ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I would say of that umion, about 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Rice. About 4 to 5 years? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have some recollection about a trial that they had 
down at the union hall involving a fellow by the name of Boudreaux 
and a fellow by the name of Doan 4 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They were charged with some misconduct in unio1 
activities ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Between the funds, or something like that. 

Mr. Rice. Some thing to do with funds? 

Mr. JAcKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The union tried them to see if they would eject them fron 
the union 4 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You were there during the trial ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you could see and hear everything readily ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was Mr. Chittenden there? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. : 

Mr. Rice. There was some question which came up yesterday about 
whether any firearms were displayed during that time. Did you see 
any firearms? 

Mr. Jackson. On two occasions I saw firearms in the union hall. At 
that particular meeting, when Boudreaux and Doan were being tried, 
Mr. Paul Lanzetta was standing behind the bar. 
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Mr. Rice. Is there a bar in the union hall? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Cocktail bar? 

Mr. Jackson. And this bar comes right up to the stand where the 
chairman of the meeting sits. There is only, I guess, about 6 feet from 
the end of the stand to the bar. 

The CuarrMan. I would call that a bar sinister. 

Mr. Jackson. I imagine so. 

Mr. Rice. It will, when you hear the rest of it 

Mr. Jackson. That bar extended out about, I would say, 6 feet 
from the wall. It was sort of rounded off. It came out from the wall 
and run to the back of the union hall, all the way back. I guess the 
bar would be about, near 20 feet. 

The CuarrMan. Does it have a brass rail? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. That is the one thing they didn’t put down. 

Mr. Rice. We were asking you about any firearms, machineguns, 
automatics, or pistols. 

Mr. Jackson. That is where Mr. Lanzetta was standing, behind 
the bar. 

Mr. Rice. Standing behind the bar? 

Mr. Jackson. With the machinegun in his hand and an automatic 
gun laying on the shelf under the bar. What attracted my mind to 
this was the way Mr. Lanzetta stood there. I was told at this meeting 
there was going to be trouble. 1 was just out of the trouble. I didn’t 
want to get into too much trouble. It started out in the private office 
at the front. In order to go to the rest rooms, I had to walk back to 
this bar. Going back you can’t see anything, but coming back again 
into the meeting room you can see behind the bar. That is where Mr. 
Lanzetta was standing with the gun behind the bar. 

Mr. Rice. Is Paul Lanzetta here? 

The Cuarrman. Did he have these guns in his hand ? 

Mr. Jackson. The machinegun in his hand and the revolver was 
laying on the shelf. 

The Cuarrman. He was pretty well equipped ? 

Mr. Jackson. It was that way. 

Mr. Rice. Is Paul Lanzetta in the room? 

Mr. Puant. Was the machinegun visible to the people in front of 
the bar ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did the machinegun look like? 

Mr. Jackson. It was about 2 feet long and it had a round—— 

Mr. Rice. Drum? 

Senator Porrer. Commonly referred to as a tommygun ? 

Mr. Jackson. I imagine so. 

Mr. Rice. Submachine gun. 

Mr. Jackson. He had it in a down position. He was standing, and 
the gun was in his hand down below the bar. The bar came about 
this high. 

Mr. ai. Did he make any effort to hide it from you? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. He realized 1 was coming back, but he 
didn’t make any attempt to hide it. 

Senator Porrer. Was there any notification to the members that 
this man had a tommygun back there ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Only unrest between the members that there was 
going to be trouble, because the word was passed along to us as we 
it in there, that particular night there was going to be trouble. 
enator Porrer. It had all the ingredients for serious trouble, 


Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rier. Did it appear that Lanzetta was ready to use that weapon 
it al nstant s notice é 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, ir’: he had it in his hand. 

Mr. Rice. Where was Mr. Chittenden when this was going on? 


Mr. Jackson. He was sitting on the stand, I would say, about 314 

t feet higher than the floor. He was in the center pew. They had 
one on each side for the other olflicers to sit up there with him. 

Mr. Rick. He was presiding ? 


Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mir. Rice. Was he aware of the fact that this machinegun was there ? 
Mr. Jackson. I don’t see how he could miss it. 

Mr. Rice. Could he see it ? 

Mr. JAC KSON, He could see from where he was sitting, from up 
oh wl 


where he was. 

Mir. Rice. How about the automatic ? 

Mr. Jackson, No: he couldn’t see it. 

Mr. Rice. He couldn’t see it ? 

Mr. Jackson. It was on the shelf. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any other men carrying guns in there that 
vou know of ? 

Mr. Jackson. I didn’t see any. I understand there were about 30 
or 35 that night, but I didn’t see them. I can only say what I did see. 

Mr. Ri E. How many people were there altogether ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know. The hall was packed. 

Mr. Rick. Would you say there were over 100? 

Mr. Jackson. Every bit of 100. 

Mr. Rice. And about 30 or 35 of them were supposed to be armed ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you stayed around there? 

Mr. Jackson. I went down there to see what it was all about. I was 
a member. 

Mr. Rice. Were you armed yourself ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever seen firearms in and around the union 
hall at other times ? 

Mr. Jackson. When I came out of the hospital, I accused Mr. Chit- 
tenden of not getting me the right kind of medical treatment. I 
brought him before the meeting and we discussed this matter. On 
that particular night, Paul Lanzetta was behind the bar again in 
his same position. 

The Cuarrman. He was a martially minded man ? 

Mr. Jackson. I didn’t see anv machinegun that night. 

The CHarrMAn. Do you think it would be right to call Paul a 
trigger man ? 

Mr. Jackson. Paul was pretty tough. 

The Cuatrman. I wish we could bring him in here. 

Mr. Rice. T will ask again if Lanzetta is in the room. What sort 
of a looking fellow is Lanzetta ? 
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Mr. Jackson. He must be a» man of about 5 foot 7. weight abor 


140 or | 


l-to pounds, 
The Crairman. Take a look around the room and see if you see 


him, will you, ple ise / 


1 T . 
Mr. Jackson. No. sir: I don’t see 


Mr. Rice. On this other oce ( en the weapon was displayed, 
did Chittenden see it thr 
Mr. J AC KSON, | (| { ( N CLO] behliey yf { eC lt Wil 


under the bar that tin 

Mr. Ricr. ‘Ther ut what ¢ 
knew there were we >) e ) ) ' | ) 
machineeun / 
Mr. Jackson. That Tecan truthfully say. 
Mer. Rice. He was present and eouldn't help b t kno t | 


Mr. JACKSON Chat is meht 

Mr. Rict IT have no further questi 

Phe CrammMan. What were you ilizecdl for ¢ 

Mir. Jackson. I had a seriou cK JNJUPV. 

Che CHamman. You are entirely recovered now / 

Mr. Jackson. No,sir. I have never returned back to longshorem 
work, but 1 did go back as a cooper, which repairs boxes and all. I 
was hurt by a machine that didn’t have any brakes on it. The first 
accident was January 27, 1947 TI econd time I was hurt was Di 
cember 15, 1950. 

The CnatrMan. Did you get compensation 

Mr. Jackson. Not much of it. Phe 1950 case was just onipensa 
tion and was dismissed. and the damage claim is waiting for judg 
ment now. The other case of 1947, 1 got about $3,500, a serious back 


Injury, some ruptured disks and a couple of fractured rib 
TI IRMAN. Are there any othe r questic 
Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. Is Mr. Arthur Dubea here? 
The CratrMan. Do you 
about to give will be the truth, t 


tr th. so help Voll (aod # 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR PAUL DUBEA, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mr. Durnea. I do. 


Che CramMman. Give vour name and address to the st nographer. 

Mr. Dupra. Arthur Paul Dubea. 618 Caroline Street. 

Mr. Rick. You are appearing here at the 1 t of the committee / 

Mr. Dupnera. Yes. : 

Mr. Rick. We are hopeful you will | y in 
that there will be no embarrassment to vo K If there is, I wish y u 
would so indicate. 

Mr. Durea. All rioht. 

Mr. Rice. What is your job? 

Mr. Dupra. I am known as an extra dray clerk at the port of em 
barkation, and on certain occasions I am a sug: 

Mr. Rice. That port of embarkation is a Government operated 
facility ? 

Mr. Dupe. Yes. 1 work for a contractor down there by the name 
of Kearney 


Mr. Rice. He is a contractor? 


ur — 
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Mr. Dupra. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. During World War IT? 

Mir. Dusra. [ was in the service at that time. 

Mr. Rice. You nve a veteran of World War IT? 

Mr. Dunra. Ye: 

Mr. Rice. Are vou a member of wny Lov il trade union / 


Mr. Dur Tn member of local 1655. That covers dray clerks 
It covers about 6 or 7 different crafts. 
Mr. Rick. What your job down there at the port of embarkation / 


Mr. Dunra. We receive cargo, you can say, place freight at different 
ports. Somet! ss we unload cars. not unload, but do the checking. 
We sig 


( rl) 

Mr. Rrew Do vou get all around the port of embarkation ? 
- | 

Mr. Dupea. I move around quite a bit. IT lave worked in all differ 


for freight and cargo coming into the port. 


ent divislol md units, in different departme! ts, 
Mr. Rie Do you have i Coast Guard identification | USS 
Mr. Dupra. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. Is that cessary TO! the othe people down there? 

Mr. Dusea. Absolutely. You can’t get into the port without o1 
Mr. Rice. We are particularly interested in some of the conditio1 
down there, We uli l¢ rstand it is possible to veta horse bet down if 

the port of embarkation. Is that true/ 

Mr. Dupsra. Mr. Rice, I wouldn’t say you could get a bet down there 
OW When tha track Was open, | imagine you ¢ oul { if you wanted t ), 
Ifa person wante ito place \ bet. they could. 

Mr. Rrer. Didn’t have to vo to the track ? 

Mr. Dunea. No. I think they had different men down there that 
might take it. 

Mr. Ries. They had the bookies? 

Mr. Dupra. I don’t know if the man was actually a bookie, but 
maybe different people did take bets. 

Mr. Rice. These people that took bets down there. were tl ey em 
nlovees ? 


Mi Di BEA We ive not ¢ ployees of the {yovern ene. We ire 


employed by Kearny, and those men are employed by him. TI 
ome in our loea] 1655. 

Mr. Rice. A i eXtracurrTl lar actly t\ they book a few hon ses, 
that the idea? 

Mr. Dupra. That 1 riot t. L imagine hat if somebody wanted to 


pla ea bet, and couldn't vet out to do It. they would oe 50] ebody to 
take it for them. 

Mr. Rice. Up until how long ago could you place a bet there? 

Mr. Dusra. I imagine you could place a bet up until the time the 
track closed down. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose you wil ed to] ice a bet at one of t] tra ks that 
ire running’ now 


Mr. Dy BEA, | don’t mnagine you could. Maybe if =: elsewhere im 


/ 
New Orleans. There are probablv bookies. 
Mr. Rice. Do you make any bets yourself? 
Mr. Dusea. On one or two oceasions I made a small bet. 
Mr. Ru E. Did you win or lose ? 
Mr. Durea. On the first one I won. 
Mr. Rice. Were you paid off in cash rioht there? 
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Mr. Dusea. I think I was that afternoon, after we found out the 
results of the race. 

Mr. Rice. How did you find out the results ¢ 

Mr. Dusra. I think he come out, somebody phoned or something or 
other. 

Mr. Rice. Over the phone? 

Mr. Dupes. I imagine that is the only way. 

Mr. Rice. It comes in pretty quickly after the race is run‘ 

Mr. Dupes. I think it was. The race was over about 4:30 and he 
knew right off the bat. 

The CuarrMan. Sometimes they come in before the race is run. 

Mr. Dusra. Not that I know of. That is the only time I bet in my 
life. I bet the horses twice, and somebody gave us a good tip on it. 

Senator Porrrer. That is when they were racing here in New 
Orleans ? 

Mr. Dusra. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. In your opinion, was the gambling down there something 
that was easy to get away with or was it very sneaky? 

Mr. Dunra. I wouldn’t say it was so sneaky, or anything like that. 
It was common knowledge, I guess. 

Mr. Rice. More or less common knowledge that vou could get a bet 
down ? 

Mr. Dusea. In different departments, I think, they had different 
men, as I say, to take different bets. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any people that you knew as bookmakers 
showing up on the payroll down there? 

Mr. Dusra. There are quite a few members of our organization 
who were bookies at one time, when the gambling was pretty well 
open in Louisiana. 

Mr. Rice. You say, when it was? 

Mr. Dusra. When it was open, when they could book—no, they 
weren’t members then. But when the bookies closed in Jefferson and 
St. Bernard, they started moving into local 1655, draymen. In other 
words, I think the local was sort of hard up for men and we needed 
more employees. That seemed like a good place to grab them from. 
It was sort of like a little labor pool. 

Senator Porrer. It sounds like a haven for broken-down bookies. 

The Cratrman. Or broken-down nags. 

Mr. Dupra. I don’t know, Senator. I think the men who are in 
charge of hiring clerks couldn’t get them, more or less, so it helped 
them out. 

Senator Porrer. Was it your experience that this was pretty much 
a professional field down there, the bookie operations ? 

Mr. Dupera. I don’t think that big. It was just a small deal. 

Senator Potrrer. The reason I am asking is that I am interested to 
see if it was tied in with a syndicate. 

Mr. Dusea. I don’t think it was that large. It was a small opera- 
tion. It didn’t tie up with anything, at least in my opinion. 

Senator Porrrer. Do you think it was some local boys who couldn’t 
give up their old vocation? 

Mr. Dusea. I don’t think it was any of those boys. They didn’t 
intend no harm, or anything like that. I don’t think it was ex- 
gamblers or ex-bookies who were doing it down there. 
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Senator Porrer. Was it quite prevalent? You say you could place 
bet « the horses. Was there any other type of bookmaking? 
Mr. Rick. Football pools? 


Senator Porrrer. Or the numbers ? 


Mr. Durra. Numbers. During the football season, I imagine you 
et a little can land play the pools. , 
Mr. Rice. Printed cards? 
Mer. Durra. Yes. You chose so many teams that are going to win. 
\ir. Rie Did you have agents or distributors right in the port of 
\ 1)y BEA, I mean. one oft the boy = would pass out the ecards. I 
here he got the ecards from. 


Ow W 
itor Porrer. That has become quite a syndicated racket. 
\I DtuBra In agine that is froma syndieate somew hk re. As far 
Foot! ll pool i concerned, it has to come from a syndicate some- 
Orv man ean’t take to) himself to do that. 


Mr. Rice. Just as a matter of nterest, these fellows who used to be 
vi Le nd wanted to work down there, do they make food workers ? 
Mr. Dunes. They try to. Some of them are. Some of them get 
y easy jobs dow1 ‘there that anybody could do. Some of them 
re pretty industrious and are intelligent. They do the job right. 
Mr. Ricr. They seem to be enjoying making an honest living! 
Mr Di BEA. | Yuess they have to because | don’t ouess they could 
do anything else right now. 


Mr. Rice. What drove them to go to work around here ? 
Mr. Dupra. In my opinion, I think it is that the books closed down 
id that they had to work somewhere. 


Mr. Rice. What closed the books? 


Mr Tx I : When his Kefauver convention—committee come down 
here, they got Sheriff Clancy and a bunch of them on the ball and 
closed up everything. ‘These boys had to work somewhere. 


Mr. Rice. We just want to have you hang a medal on the committee 

at least for driving some people from illegitimate pursuits into a 
legitimate productive line of endeavor. We are very happy to have 
WW tntement for the record in that regard. 
We did find in New York that it looked like for awhile we were 
just VOINE around in a circle. We seemed to be driving the book- 
Ke] oul of the ay okmaking business but driving them into the 
waterfront activity up there, where many of them were in the fore 
front of the gambling operations at Claremont Terminal. They moved 
inside the Government ope ration to continue their operations, and 
at the same time were on the Government payroll. Many of them 
were prominent in the phantom racket, and things like that. 

Mr. Dunea. I don’t think they can operate down here, Mr. Rice, be- 
cause everything closed up more or less. The only thing that is open 
is St. Bernard. 

Mr. Rice. What did you say about St. Bernard ? 

Mr. Dupra. I don’t know now. I imagine a man can place a bet 
without any trouble. 

Mr. Rice. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We will take a 5-minute 
recess, 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Cuamman. Mr. T. Smith, please. 
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Mr. Rice. Mr. Smith, before you take the stand, would you stand 
aside a minute? Mr. Chairman, I have just been informed that Mr. 
Lebus, of the NLRB, the director, is here. 

The CHamrman. We will take Mr. Lebus. Will you hold up your 
hand? Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN F. LEBUS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 15TH REGION, 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. Li BUS. I do. 

Mr. Rice. I want to make a statement, Senator. During our inquiry 
here in the last few = s, Mr. Lebus has been out of town. We were 
unaware ot his return, or most assuredly we would have t: alked to him 
before. I wanted to Say that so there is not the least doubt that his 
absence is in any way connected with anything we had to do. We 
want to have him be fore us to tell usa little some thing about that and 
explain his position. Mr. Lebus, will you give your name to the 
stenographer ¢ 

Mr. Lesus. John FF. Lebus, 445 Celeste Avenue, New Orlear 
La. 

Mr. Ru E. Y our job Is ¢ 

Mr. Lepus. Reoional director of the 1Ldth region of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and | have been since 1944 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Lebus, were you present without our knowledge this 
afternoon, I am sure through no fault of your own, during the testi- 
mony given by Dennis and by your representatives here / 

Mr. Lesus. I might explain I was not expected in the city until next 
Monday. | an apprec lative th at Mr. Pasch il Was able to cooperate 
with you people, and Mr. Jackson, particularly, which we would have 
done whether IL was here or not. 

Senator Porrer. He did a good job. 

Mr. Lesus. | thought so. Thank you. My trip shortened and |] 
came back early, not only on account of this, but because it was time 
for me to return. 

Il was here during the afternoon session when you reconvened about 
2: 30,and have heard the testimony concerning Mr. Dennis’ statements 
and others who have testified since that time. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with that testimony, is there anything that 
vou wish to clarify, any wrong implications we may have received or 
anything along that line? 

Mr. Lesus. There is one factual matter concerning this case which 
was discussed in connection with the check of the short representation 
made by agents of our office under my supervision that I would like 
to clarify as to one possibility of a misunderstanding, or elaborate on 
that. 

A petition was filed by the Protective Benevolent Association. 

Mr. Ru E. That is the Spencer outfit ¢ 

Mr. LEBt Ss. Yes: ae Lb. Spencer was 1hvest ligated, as Was said by Mr. 
Slyer in the first instance, in order to determine whether they had a 
showing of at least 30 percent. The reason why the records of 1418 
and 1419 were used to compare the authorization submitted by the 
petitioners was because when we went to the companies to get from 
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them the records for a re presenti itive period, they could not supply 
us With that information without a tremendous del: ay. 

Secondly, as to the determining of whether or not. it was accurate 
would have involved about $3,000 ex;enditure on our part. Based 
on their insistence and assurance that the records, if the actual active 
dues-paying members were taken, from the various ILA locals were 
involved, we would have a more accurate comparison than we would 
have fromthem. Wedidthat. Iwas reversed by the board in Wash 
ington on the basis of that check, saying that we should, regardless 
of that amount of cost, regardless of the difficulty, obtain from the 
company information concerning the persons who could be ide) tifierl 
as employees within the job classifications which the unit or the peti 
tioner was claiming to be appropriate within the appropriate bargain 
ing unit. That is why the second check was made. 

\s further elaboration, but ending just on that with this, the peti 
tioner was given full notice and an additional time of about 30 days 
to submit any additional showing of interest which they had or could 
obtain for the purpose of making that check against the actual records 
of the employer. 

So that, in both instances, there was less than a 30-percent showing 
as to the representation. As to any duplication, I would like to say 
that no cards were eliminated because they happened to be a member 
of the ILA and also an authorization for the independent. That type 
of duplication is not the type of one which you would eliminate. The 
duplication that has been mentioned here is when the same employee 
has signed two or more cards to authorize one particular union to repre 
sent him. We do not eliminate any cards merely because they may 
have signed for both organizations or more than one organization. 
Secondly, if I may, or if you would rather, I will just answer you 
questions. 

Mr. Rick. We will be glad to have you go ahead. 

Mr. Lesvs. I — heard it testified here that there is some ques 
tion as to whether or not it is a valid statement whether a representa 
tive of my office posta any amount of funds, moneys, benefits, by 
way of processing this case, an advantage from Dennis or any ILA 
represents itive. 

[ want to say now that I, personally, have never received any benefit 
in terms of money, promises, or any advantages in the processing of 
this case or any other case involving the ILA locals or the interna 
tional ILA with which it is affiliated, nor by any of their repre 
sentatives. 

I have not the slightest information or knowledge of any of my 
agents either receiving any emolument, money or otherwise. I pro 
pose, after hearing this information, to advise my Washington office 
of the contention that may have been made here, and if there is any 
further investigation necessary, they will be at liberty to do so. 

I want it clearly understood I have personal knowledge of this case 

id participated in this rather freely. For that reason, I assume a 
cood deal of responsibility for what happened in this matter, because 
in our community the port of New Orleans is a vital stream of com 
merce, and one in which we leave nothing undone to do our duty from 
the standpoint that it should be done. We want to see it is done in 
the right way. It cannot be handled in any slipshod manner. It 
must be efficiently done with expedition. 
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The Cuarrman. What is your first name? 

Mr. Lesus. John. 

The Cuatrman. Middle name? 

Mr. Lesus. Franklin. 

The Cuarrman. I thought it was John Forthright Lebus. 

Mr. Lesus. Franklin was always honest, I should say, and I have 
tried to live up to that. 

The CHatrMan. You mean Benjamin Franklin? 

Mr. Lesvus. I am proud to have part of his name. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Mr. Lebus, you have answered all the questions 
that I would be interested in, with this exception. Is Mr. Slyer still 
associated with the office ? 

Mr. Lesus. He is with the NLRB asa field examiner in our Atlantic 
regional office. Tle was transferred there some time ago from our 
New Orleans office at his request. 

Mr. Rice. Where is Mr. Rosenthal ? 

Mr. Lesus. Mr. Rosenthal was transferred from my office to our 
Washington office, to the statistical branch or the analyst branch; he 
is being trained in that connection. Whether or not he is still with 
the Board, I do not know. 

Mr. Rice. So far as you know, he isin Washington now ? 

Mr. Lesus. Mr. Robert Rosenthal, that is right. 

Mr. Rice. I take it from your statement that there is some assur- 
ance that you, as an official of the NLRB, will communicate with your 
appropriate superiors to check this thing out to the nth degree to 
determine any possible irregularity ? 

Mr. Lesus. You are correct in that assumption. This is the first I 
have heard of any such occurrence, in this case or any other case. I 
shall do that, as I have always, when these matters are brought to our 
attention. Wedonot condone any such thing. Our people know that, 
and they know the consequences, that appropriate attention will be 
taken if anything is divulged that they have done anything of that 
kind. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. T. Smith. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF TERENCE J. SMITH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
T. SMITH & SON, INC., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Smiru. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Your name? 

Mr. Smiru. Terence J. Smith. 

Mr. Rice. Your address? 

Mr. Smiru. 601 Iona Street. 

Mr. Rice. You are associated with T. Smith stevedoring company 4 
Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you hold an office? 

Mr. Smiru. Executive vice president. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been such for a few years ? 
Mr. Siru. Yes, sir; since 1947. 
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Mer. Rice. Givi om tt e credit to modesty, and other things, how does 
TT. Smith & Son rank as a stevedon Ing COMpany with other compares 
n volume of business # 

Mr. Surru. As toactual stevedoring operations, I think probably we 
are the largest. 

Mr. Rice. [think our investigation of the payroll records bears that 
out, that T. Smith stevedorn g company Is the largest in point of view 
of pay roll and Importance, Are you also a member of the shipping 
association ¢ 

Mr. Suirn. You mean, the New Orleans Steamship Association ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Surrit. No, sir, I am not. I serve on an adv sory committee 
tf that association, 

Mir. Rier. Your company participates ¢ 
Mr. Surru. No, sir. We are not eligible for membership in that 

ciation Inasmuch as we are neither steamship Operators nor agents. 


We are merely contracting stevedores. 


) 


Mr. Rice. In your stevedoring setup, vou have an association, do 
you now!’ 
~ Mr. Surrn. No, sir, not as such. 

Mr. Rice. How do you bargain / 

Mr. Surru. The New Orleans Steamship Association conducts the 
bargaining with the locals with which we have agreements. 

Mr. Ricr. Through their labor committee 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Rice, You also operate a tugboat enterprise 4 

Mr. Saaru. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rice. What is the name of that ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Crescent Towing & Salvage Co., Inc. 

Mr. Rick. How many tugs do you have in that operation ¢ 

Mr. Surry. Seven tues in the harbor and in the Intercoastal Water 
way, and occasionally at sea, 

Mr. Rick. You have been out of town for a while. I am sure you 
missed some of the proceedings here, You just arrived this afternoon ¢ 

Mir. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. During the testimony yesterday, when Alfred Chittenden 
was on the stand, some questions came up that brought your name 
into it. Do you know Mr. Chittenden 4 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is the president of local 14187 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you have had some dealings with him 7 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rr E. Was there ever a time when your organization had a 
problem with a man by the name of Dick Spears and the ship carpen 
ters local 4 

Mr. Suirn. Yes, sir. Originally in our equipment yard, or geai 
or gear yard, whichever you want to term it, we employed members of 
local 1418 to maintain and repair our equipment, that is, that phase of 
it that involves carpentry. When the war years came along, there was 
so much carpentry on the waterfront we had to seek other employees 
to take care of that phase of our activity. 

When I returned from the service, [ found this new arrangement 
whereby actually members of local 1418 were no longer doing this 
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work. Shortly after my return I was approached by Mr. Spears. 
He claimed to represent these men. I think there were 6 men involved. 
I told him I was reluctant to accept his word on that for the simple 
reason I had, prior to that time, been involved in jurisdictional fights 
between labor unions, and I didn’t particularly relish it. 

It became quite an involved affair. At that time, I might mention, 
there was considerable friction outside my organization between the 
carpenters’ local and local 1418. They were having a little difference 
of opinion as to who should do ship- fitting work of certain types. To 

sum the thing up, with the two interests involved, I just tried to keep 
way from it as long as I could. Subsequently, it reached the point 
where the men were fired by my foreman. There was an unfair labor 
practice filed against the firm, represented by myself. 

Mr. Rice. By Spears and his group? 

Mr. Suirn. By the men. 

Mr. Rice. By the men that Spears claimed to represent ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Correct. The result of the unfair labor practice charge 
was that we were found guilty as charged, if you want to put it that 
way, and were required to pay these men a certain sum of money in 
back wages to reinstate them in their former employment. 

Mr. Rick. Was there an additional penalty in connection with that? 

Mr. Smiri. Not that I recall; no, sir. We were required to pay them 
the back wages that they lost, less any credit for wages earned at 
other employment while they were not in our employ because of their 
being discharged. 

The CHarrman. Did you have recourse to an appeal from that deci- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Suirn. No, sit 

Mr. Rice. How did you pay these men ? 

Mr. Smirn. Part of it was paid by me to Chittenden, who had come 
to me and claimed he represented these men, and said they had been 
out of work for some 3, or 4 or 5 weeks, I don’t remember the time. 
He asked me about it. Pending the final settlement of it, I was still 
debating whether or not I was guilty of the thing—— 

Mr. Rice. Of an unfair practice / 


Mr. Smiriu. That is right. Therefore, 1 was not, at that stage, 
prepared to pay these men. He came to me a asked me if I would 
be w illing to advance them some money beca » th ey had been out of 


work. most of them, for these several weeks. “y was reluctant to do 
that. Under pressure from him, as well as from certain of the men, 
all of whom had been there for several years, I gave to Chittenden $500, 

Mr. Rice. A round figure ? 

Mr. Smiri. $100 for each of the 5men. The sixth man had found 
employment or gone elsewhere and was no longer involved in the 
matter, 

Mr. RIce. Was that the amount of the finding on the decision U 

Mr. Surin. No, sir. I don’t have the exact amounts with me. 
—_ subsequ ent to that time, we received settlement, or whatever the 

roper term is, from the NLRB, wherein they prescribed the procedure 

oar | follow to do away with this matter in its entirety. 
c [ recall it. that involved reemploying the men in their former 
jo = and paying them any back wages that were due. In our file, 
as I recall it. is a letter wherein we state to the Labor Board that we 
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have already paid these 5 individuals $100 apiece, and due credit was 
given for that. So, in the final determination of the amounts to be 
paid, it was the net amount due beyond the $100 apiece. 

Mr. Rice. There was additional money due? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How did you take care of that? 

Mr. Smirn. We drew checks to the individual men, each of the 
five. hose checks were sent to, as I recall it, I have to talk about 
this from memory, those checks were sent to Mr. Keenan, who at 
that time was an attorney for the National Labor Relations Board. 
He, in turn, distributed them. 

Senator Porrer. The $500 that you gave to Chittenden, was that 
in cash ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No,sir. Iam sure it was ina check. 

Senator Porrer. That was to be turned over, in the amount of $100 
each, to the 5 employees ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Did he turn it over to them ? 

Mr. Smiru. To my knowledge, he did, because when I read of this 
in this morning’s newspaper, 1 checked with these men, and they all 
told me they received $100 apiece from Mr. Chittenden. 

Senator Porrrer. Was the check made out to Chittenden ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know, Senator. I can check that. 

Mr. Rice. These men all became members of local 1418 after that? 

Mr. Smiriu. On the time element, Mr. Rice, I can’t answer. I do 
know that subsequent to what I have told you up to now Mr. Spears 
withdrew his petition for a certification election. ‘That was the last 
I heard of the matter. 

The Cnuatrman. So these 5 men who were taken up by the NLRB 
cot the S100, plus what else ? 

Mr. Smiry. The $500, plus the total back waves. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a statement from the NLRB that you 
met your obligation ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They acknowledged payment to the men ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Was any additional money paid by you to Chittenden? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. There is one thing. Each year, for this party 
that he has, I would contribute $50. I was always asked for a case of 
whisky, and in leu of the whisky, I always gave them $50. 

Mr. Rice. Was that cash at the time of the party ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know that, Mr. Rice. I would have to check it. 

Mr. Rice. As long as it has been injected into the record, I think the 
allegation should be repeated for your benefit so we can clear it up. 
There was an inference by me, based on information that came to us, 
for which we do not authenticate in any way, it is not sworn testimony, 
that on an oceasion, Spears, with these men, started some difficulty 
with Smith. They brought the case before the NLRB. Attorneys of 
Smith were notified of the case and they talked to Chittenden and a 
fellow named Joe Doan. 

Mr. Smiru. Doan was an official of Chittenden’s local at that time, 
as I recall it. 

Mr. Rice. Did he participate in this discussion with Chittenden 
about this thing? 
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Mr. Smiru. I don’t recall. Either Doan or one of Chittenden’s 
aides was with him when I sent for him to talk about it from the 
point of view of this jurisdictional fight that was already going on 
between himself and Spears. I was frankly very fearful for these 6 
men that were involved, that my entire operation might be tied up. 
That was the potential of it. That is when I sent for Chittenden to 
discuss with him the jurisdictional problem and tell him there was a 
20-year precedent for members of the longshoremen’s local to do the 
work that I referred to, and that I didn’t feel I should be involved in 
a jurisdictional fight between himself and another local labor leader. 

Mr. Rice. According to the story, you said to Chittenden, “Al, you 
got me ina big humbug. Dick Spears has me before the NLRB in a 
suit for $10,000.” 

Mr. Smirn. I have no recollection of that. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. You never said anything like that ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This unfair practice, there was no round-amount penalty 
of $10,000; it was a suit for lost wages / 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. I have no recollection of making such 
a statement to Chittenden or anyone else, for that matter, because in 
the last analysis. when the charge was upheld, it resolved itself down 
to about $1,000, maybe a few hundred dollars one way or another, 
in back wages. 

Mr. Rice. About that time Chittenden came on and made you a 
proposition : “We will vet out of it this way. We will vet the men 
in 1418 and let the bars down as far as the dues are concerned. We 
will let them pay a little less dues and get them in. You—Smith—put 
the money up.” 

Mr. Surru. I definitely did that. 

Mr. Rice. “And make up for the lost salaries and we will wipe out 
this NLRB trouble.” 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to tell you just how that transpired. In- 
sofar as my putting up the money for the union cards, that was done. 
That is very true, and that is not at all unusual, because in the case 
of other members of Chittenden’s local, for many years our company 
has withheld, at the appropriate time each quarter, the amount of 
their quarterly union dues from their wages, not withheld it, but we 
paid Chittenden, am! we subs sequently get it back from the men. We 
had assignments, and whatnot, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about the days of the checkoff ¢ 

Mr. Samirn. No, I am talking about a common practice as far as 
1418 is concerned. There was no checkoff. It was just an arrange- 
ment we entered into on the basis of a request both from our em- 
ployees and the local. We complied with the act in every way. 
We would withhold their quarterly dues and submit one check to 1418 
with a list of the names. 

Mr. Rice. Then this case here, where this money was paid, in con- 
templation of the money the at was turned over by you to Chittenden, 
part of that was to go to pay initiation fees and dues of these men 
that he was going to bring into 1418, is that right? 

Mr. Smitu. Not quite, Mr. Rice. The way it happened was this: 
What precipitated these men being discharged from my employ was 
a very unfortunate thing, in which I personally did not participate. 
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The men were approached by Mr. Chittenden on this particular 
morning in the presence of my foreman. ,5ome remarks were passed. 
I can’t quote them. Some remarks were passed to the effect that 
these men had to join Chittenden’s local or else they would be dis 
charged. Inadvertently, my foreman discharged them right there on 
the spot. That is where the unfair labor practice came in. It placed 
the company in a very peculiar position. It was a hasty action, but 
with the a dictional fight hanging over our heads, it had the poten- 
tial of tying up all of our operation, which involves 1,200 to 1,500 
men a week, 


We decided the best course for us to pursue was to let the two 
locals fight it out until they came to a decision. As it fin: ally worked 
out, we were found guilty as charged, and we had to pay these penalties 
and post notices that the ‘re would be no recurrences. 

Mr. Rice. The point is, in connection with this $100 that was 
located to each man, according to the understanding you had, part 
of that S100 was going to make up initiation fees and dues to get 
these men into Chittenden’s local, as distinguished from pure salary ? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir. It was my understanding that the $100 was 
to be . portion of any final determination by the board of back wages 


hat had been paid. Subsequent to that, we issued a check for $500 
ind some odd in full payment of the union dues, or whatever they 
Ma) have been, for the se men to become members of the loc ral. They, 


in turn, repaid the company. 

Mr. Rice. Is that so? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mi. Rice. In the final determination, you did issue a check, part 
of which went for dues in Chittenden’s local ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. That check for $314, as I recall it, I had 
— out this afternoon, that check for $314 and some odd cents 

as made pay: able to ILA local 1418. 

Senator Porrer. Have you ever made a determination if that is 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir, Lhaven’t. Itisa practice that has been engaged 
in here but, of course, that doesn’t justify it. I appreciate that. 

Senator Porrrer. Has this just been a special case as far as you 
are concerned, or have you done it be fore and since 2 

Mr. Smitru. Up until a few years ago, when they properly executed 
assignments, we also withheld this 5 percent union dues upon noti- 
icati on from the union, by letter, that it was in order to do so, and 
upon the basis of assignments and on the basis of the act. 

“Senator Porrrer. I am speaking now of the company paying extra, 
You paid the initiation fees for the new men in the union, and I 
assume other things, the first 3 months’ dues. 

Mr. Smirn. As I recall, it was the initiation fee, plus the first 
quarter’s dues for each man. 

Mr. Rice. You then got that back from the men. How did you 
accomplish that? 

Mr. Smiru. We let them pay us back by the week. 

Mr. Rice. Did they pay it back, or did you put the deducts on 
hem ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. It was withheld from their wages in some fashion. 

Mr. Rice. It was shown on your records as a loan to the men? 
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Mr. Smiri. Yes, sir. That has happened in our company before. 
It is not confined to these five men by any means. 

Mr. Rice. Did you confer about the men on that, or were the nego- 
tiations worked out with Chittenden? 

Mr. Smirn. Chittenden came to me and said that all the men were 
members of his local, but to make it perfectly legal, and whatnot, he 
had to go through the — laid oon by his constitution and 
bylaws, or whatever you want to call it, and that none of these men 
had sufficient money to join. Then I anal the men. They all 
told me that was the case, that they were agreeable to joining Chit- 
tenden’s union and having signed cards with him, and everything 
else, but they didn’t have the money, themselves, to join. It was then 
that I advanced the money as a loan, and it was subsequently repaid 
to the company. 

Mr. Rice. That is very interesting, in line with the comments about 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Senator Porrer. Have you done that since this time; have you done 
it with other employees? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. There has been no occasion to. It was done 
prior to that on many occasions, both in 1418 and 1419. 

Mr. Rice. You say you set up loan accounts on your books for this, 
as distinguished from salary or wages? 

Mr. a Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. As the men paid that back, you just offset that until you 
wiped out he. loan or advance ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. There is one thing I would like to point out, 
that in this type of business, at least in this port, it is not an uncommon 
practice to advance money to longshoremen from payday to payday, 
and set it up as a loan, as this was done. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any interest rate ! 

Mr. Smiru. No, si 

Mr. Rice. Is there any ceiling on the amount to be loaned ? 

Mr. Smirn. In our case, we limit it to $25. 

Mr. Rice. As an actual matter of practice, when payday comes, and 
a man owes $25, don’t you extract that from his wages and give him 
the balance ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is contingent upon what his earnings for the week 
are. Our instructions are if the company has loaned him money at 
no duplicate, if the man has a good week, of course, he can pay it 
all off, but if he happens to have a poor week, they might take it out 
at $5 a week. 

The CuairmMan. It isa revolving fund ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, but there is no interest charged to any of these 
employees. 

Mr. Rice. Other than the $50, approximately, that you give out to 
the union representative at the party time, are there any other pay- 
ments made to representat ives of labor? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How do you carry that $50 on your books? 

Mr. Smirn. I can’t answer that, Mr. Rice. I don’t know. I 
imagine it is just charged to a general expense account. 

Mr. Rice. You think that could be identified on the books? 
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Mr. Smrru. I am sure it could, because I think it was given in a 


check in each instance. J] am sure, at least, we could trace it back 
fo the ¢ ash book. 

Mr. Rice. When are these parties? When do they take place? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know. Usually they are around the Christmas 
holidays. That date has varied, as I recall it. 


Mr. Rice. Aren’t there, also, occasionally benefits or other events 
in which you buy tickets that are put on by labor 4 

Mr. Smirnu. I don’t recall. There may be. If there were, they 
were handled by other people in my organization. 

Mr. Rice. We have in mind a situation that occurred up in New 
Jersey where a crating and shipping outfit bought 100 tickets at $7.50 
a ticket to a benefit for a union representative and paid $750. 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. I know nothing like that. 

Mr. Rice. At that party, he sold many other tickets, and it resulted 
in a check being drawn to him personally for $2,500, and he got a 
Mercury automobile. 

Mr. Smriru. I am sure if that much had been involved, it would 
have come to my know ledge. 

Mr. Rice. I might point out, in making that type of payment to 
labor, section 186 of the Taft Hartley Act seems to prohibit it. If 
it doesn’t, this committee may be interested in legislation which is 
designed to tighten that section. I think there is a case or two in the 
New York courts now where there will be a judicial determination as 
to that section, which we are watching very closely. 

Mr. Smiru. Understand, I am certainly in favor of any such thing, 
if this Is out of order. The things I have described to you are prac- 
tices that have been prevalent in this industry in this port for many 
vears. If they are wrong, they should be corrected, and I feel very 
strongly about it. 

Mr. Rice. There is another practice which has developed with re- 
spect to at least one major stevedoring company, of which I am sure 
you have heard, the Jarka Co., which operates on the east coast. 
Jarka is the world’s largest stevedoring company. They do $25 mil- 
lion a year. We have had test iImony that, in some cases, the president 
of Jarka paid what he called commissions which were, as a matter of 
fact, gifts, advances, or kickbacks to officials of steamship lines who 
us ee Jarka’s services. They figured out a way to do it by arriving 

a figure of 10 cents a ton of what Jarka handled, and kicked it bac kk 
to the several of the oflicials of the ste amship lines, into their private 
pockets. Have you heard of such a practice in the port of New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. I have heard of none. I do know of cer- 
tain operations wherein commissions are paid, but insofar as our 
company is concerned, such commissions are always made payable to 
i company and by check. 

Mr. Rice. I think that is perfectly clear to me. When you pay a 
company official—I don’t want to mention any lines—say X Steam- 
ship Line, Mr. Jones of the X Steamship Line, helped to secure busi- 
ness for T. Smith, get them to do the work. You make a payment 
back to the x line? 

Mr. Smiru. To the company, always. 

Mr. Rice. Why would that be?’ Why not just lower your price? 
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Mr. Smirn. It is a customary practice in the steamship agency 
business, particularly, Mr. Rice. It has been around here for many 


years, and has exis sted elsewhere for many years. As far as foreign 
vessels are concerned, it has or ‘ome entire sly accepted ; as a matter of 
fact, it is an accepted part of an agent’s revenue for handling vessels 


for a foreign owner. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know where that money goes, as a matter of prac- 
tice? Does that go into the X Steamship Line income, or is it dis- 
tributed to the agent ? 

Mr. Smitn. As far as I know, it goes into the agent’s income. It is 
so recognized as part of his income—whatever arrangement he has 
in that matter for remuneration with the foreign owner. 

Mr. Rice. It is a little difficult to follow, Iam sure. Take a hypo- 
thetical case. Say X Steamship Line contracted with you to do some 
stevedoring work. The price was to be $100. Then you had another 
agreement to pay back to the X line $25. That would actually make 
the price $75. Why wouldn’t you just contract in the first place 
for $75? 

Mr. Smrirn. There is no reason except what is customary in the 
trade, Mr. Rice. The steamship agency business has been operated in 
that fashion long before I was in this game. In most instances you 
find, as a matter of fact, the only instances that I know of where it 
exists in my company is in the case of agents who represent foreign 
owners. Insofar as people we work for “who operate American- flag 
vessels, be they owned or chartered, there is no such thing. 

Mr. Rice. That is very interesting. Here you have a situation 
where an agent such as Stockard & Co. in Philadelphia, which repre- 
sents a foreign line, like the Khedivial Mail Line, the agent contracts 
with Smith at a price of $100 for Khedivial Mail. Smith bills the 
agent, Stockard, and Stockard passes that on up to the parent com- 
pany at $100. In the meantime, $25 is coming back to the agent that 
Khedivial doesn’t know about, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. That is not the way it is normally handled. 
I am not competent, of course, for obvious reasons to prove it, but you 
will find by checking into it that in most instances the practice that 
we are referring to ‘here is accepted by foreign owners because it is 
considered by them to be a part of the remuneration that they pay to 
their agents for services rendered in handling vessels. 

Mr. Rice. Part of his take is what would almost amount to a kick- 
back, if you want to call it that? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. Again to take a hypothetical case. In the event 
an owner had more or less a blanket agreement to handle a vessel for 
$250, and the agent could get $25 out of a stevedore, then the owner 
would pay him $225 and the $25 from the stevedore would make up 
the $250 fee. 

Mr. Rice. Does that practice prevail in any case that you know 
of with the subsidized lines, where the subsidized lines might have 
an agent? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. From your statement, and the fact that these foreign 
eople accept that, it would almost seem that they were subsidized 
by someone and didn’t care where their expenses were. 
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Mr. Smiru. I can’t answer that. But I don’t know of a case where 
an American subsidized line would condone such a practice. 

Mr. Rice. Would you make it your testimony that where such a 
rebate has gone lO ali ¢ mploye e of any company, or agent of the com 
pany, that it was without official knowledge of the company ? 

Mr. Smirnu. No, sir: I can’t go that far because I wouldn’t have 


] ] ] | aor }- , Pa , . : 
access to such knowledge. I do know from my experience in the 
business that it is a generally accepted practice insofar as foreign 
owners are concerned. Ido know of a few instances in agents that I 


represent here for stevedoring purposes, where the owners are fully 
cognizant of lt. 

Mr. Rice. In these cases, there is a little bit of reluctance—— 

Mr. Sutin. No, sir; but in these few instances, I know they know 
it and condone it. As I say, since I have been in this business, I 
have known it as a generally accepted practice because it was a way 
for foreign owners to pay agency fees, or a part thereof, without 
having to pay it out of their own pocket. 

senator Porrer. It is a common practice in all ports ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I would assume there is not that much difference in the 
way it is handled between this port and any other port. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to make a recommendation as to whether 
that practice should be continued or discontinued 4 Do you think 
that might lead to some problems ¢ 
Mr. SmirH. I would feel this way about it, Mr. Rice. As I say, 
has become an established practice in the trade. I don’t feel it 


} = | 1 1 ° 1 . ai 
would be my prerogative to make such a recommendation or otherwise, 


because actually, you involve a relationship between an agent and a 
shipowner, whereas I am a third party looking inside. I feel I would 
be out of order to Say “ves” or “no.” 

Mr. Rice. The reason I say that perl aps we have knowledge you 
don’t—in at least some cases it has led to corruption, because the 
agent took the money without the knowledge of the company. 

Mr. Smirn. I can understand that. 

Mr. Rice. That is within the realm of possibility here ? 

Mr. Smiru. That may be. As I say, I have no way of knowing. 
But I do feel, being a third party, I would be remiss, because I am 
an outsider looking in. 

Mr. Rice. D d you ever hear of any kickbacks or rebates of that 
type to port captains of the various companies by the tugboat com 
panies 4 

Mr. Smiru. No,sir. I do know of gratuities being paid to masters 
of vessels by tugboat companies. Again, it is a long established prac- 
tice in the industry. But insofar as any remuneration by money or 
gifts, or anything like that, to employees of steamship companies for 
tugboat services, I mean, to individuals, no, sir, I know of none. 

Mr. Rice. To make it a little plainer, it is my understanding that 
some of the companies have what they call a port captain. It is his 
iob to select a tugboat company occasionally to service a vessel. He 
has an option there which company he will select. So that to stimu 
late his interest in a particular company, occasionally this particular 
tugboat company that he selects will rebate to the port captain. 

Mr. Smrru. I don’t know of any such practice. I would like to 
ay, if I may, that as far as I am concerned, I haven’t seen a piece of 
business yet that is worth buying. That sort of thing, in my opinion, 
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is so out of order that it is stagnating to think about it. I don’t believe 
a piece of business is so valuable today that vou would have to vo 
and bribe an agent to buy it. We have never had to engage in that. 
And after some se venty od | years of these con panies being in exist- 
ence around here, I doubt we will start it now. 

Mr. Rice. That is a very frank statement. There is no question 
in your mind that your tugging enterprise doesn’t engage in that 
practice ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir: definit ely not. 

Mr. PLant. You said you would give Chittenden $50 at Christmas 
for these Christmas pi irties, in lieu of a case of whisky. 

Mr. Smirn. A request that was always made of me was for a case 
of whisky. 

Mr. Puant. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. SMITH. Ie ver since | have bee ncomimnal ad. 

Mr. PLant. Who usually makes it of you ? 

Mr. Smiru. Either Chittenden or one of his aides, not necessarily 
him, personally. 

Mr. Piant. Can you recall that it happened in Christmas of 1952? 

Mr. SMITH. No: I can’t offhand, Mr. Plant. But I would assume 
it was made. I don’t know definitely it was. But it has happened 

ery year that I can remember. 

Mr. PLant. We asked Mr. Chittenden yesterday about that and 
he said that never happened. 

Mr. Smirn. As I say, I don’t know specifically about last Christmas, 

Mr. PuAnt. He said it never happened. 

Mr. SMITH. I know I have us wally oyven SoU in heu of this requested 
case ot whisky. 

Mr. Puant. By check or cash 

Mr. Smitu. I don’t know offhand. I think in most instances it was 
paid by check. We make very few cash payments of any kind. 

Mr. Piant. How would you make a check like that payable, to the 
union or Mr. Chittenden ? 

Mr. Suiru. In all probability to the union. 

The (CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state to the eather hi o here 
that in behalf of the committee, this coneludes the hear nes that we 
came to New Orleans to hold. We will reconvene, Mr. Rice tells me, 
tomorrow morning. ‘There are certain discrepancies in the record 
which will be looked into very, very carefully, and assayed for their 


/ 


e 


value or lack of value. In the cases where we feel justified. we shall 
submit the evidence to the United States attorney of this district for 
on. We Vi il] adjou n now Lit | LO oO lock tomorrow 


proper actl 


mormming. ; 
eee n, at 5:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10a June 26, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
New Orleans, La. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in the court- 
room, Post Office Building, New Orleans, La., Senator Charles E. 
Potter presiding. 

Present: Senator Potter. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel; Stanley T. Fisher, Murray E. Jackson, and George Butler, 
investigators. 

Senator Porrer. Gentlemen, the subcommittee will come to order. 
I regret to state that Senator Tobey, chairman of the subcommittee, 
had to leave early this morning for W ashington on urgent business 
and will not be able to be here for the continuation of “the hes aring. 
As this will probably be our last day in New Orleans on this particu- 
lar phase of the hearing, I would like to state that we thoroughly 
appreci: ite the cooperation that has been given the committee by the 

various officials with whom we have been in contact. 

I would like to say to our good friend, the marshal, that he has done 
an excellent job. I know the members of the staff, as well as the 
committee members, will leave New Orleans with a great deal of 
anxiety to come back some time, not particularly in the course of an 
investigation, but to visit your fair city. It is a charming city. You 
have been grand hosts. 

Mr. Rice, before we call our first witness, we have a letter here from 
the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Their name was brought into the 
hearing yesterday or the day before. I believe in all fairness to the 
company, we should read their letter into the record. Mr. Plant, will 
you read the letter? 

Mr. Piant. The letter is dated June 25, 1953, addressed to Senator 
Tobey : 

Yesterday, in watching the television, I heard testimony before your committee 
by Alfred F. Chittenden, president of the New Orleans Local 1418, International 
Longshoremen’s Union, and from Ernest J. Jacques, owner of the Jacques Ship 
Service, to the effect that in 1947 and in several subsequent years, Jacques had 
paid to Chittenden certain sums of money, allegedly for services performed by 
Chittenden in obtaining for Jaeques Ship Service Co. the work of servicing 
vessels of certain steamship companies, among them being our line. 

At the outset, let me state that I had no knowledge of the alleged payments 
from Jacques to Chittenden until I heard the testimony on the television yester- 
day. Further, I desire to state, although it may be unnecessary to do so, that 
no payment of any kind in connection with this, or any other matter, has been 
made by Lykes to Chittenden or, so far as I can ascertain, by anyone employed by 
Lykes. 

867 
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i ‘n drawn into the testimony in connection with the contract 
for the loading of stores on our vessels, I deem it desirable briefly to outline to 
you what our records and information available show about the several arrange- 
ments that have been made for the rendition of such services to our vessels. 
With respect to vessels owned or operated by us, it is necessary that deck, 
engine room, and steward’s stores, be taken from shore and placed in the respec 
! iccording to the nature of the commodity. The men performing 
work are required to clean the storerooms and to arrange the stores in a 





essible, and orderly manner Che weights involved are minor when 

1 with the ¢ 1 and discharged 
Prior to May 1946, we had a contract with Michael J. Walsh Boiler Sealing 
Co., Inc., for these services Walsh had a contract with the CIO for the per- 
f mance of this work Our longshore contract, as you know, is and has been, 


for many years, with the ILA. The work of placing stores on a vessel on the 
ne hand, and of loading or discharging cargo on the other hand, are performed 
side by side with the use of ships’ equipment and, frequently, in the same deck 
irea. In actual operation, considerable friction arose from time to time between 
these rival unions thus employed. 

The Southern Stevedoring Co., Lykes’ wholly owned subsidiary, does our 
stevedoring work. On May 7, 1946, for the reasons above stated, we terminated 
the Walsh contract and decided to try out storing our vessels through the South- 

rn Stevedoring Co. Heads of both the ILA longshore unions had complained 
ibout working with the Walsh employees and they agreed to cooperate in having 
their men, through the Southern Stevedoring Co., store the vessels. 

After a trial of a number of months, this arrangement turned out to be some- 
what unsatisfactory and not entirely efficient. Several vessels may be stored 
na day and it is necessary to move the men doing this work from one ship 
0 another. The Southern Stevedoring Co., occupied as it was primarily with 
the loading and discharging of vessels, had some difficulty in making smooth- 


running transportation arrangements. The ILA longshore contract provisions 
vere not well adapted for the work of storing vessels and, from time to time, 
the Southern Stevedoring Co. was compelled to use larger gangs for the storing 


work than were actually required. Further, and very important, was the fact 


that there was a constant change of longshore personnel performing the storing 


work which led to confusion and inefficiency. Accordingly, consideration was 
iven t everting to the system of letting a contract, similar to the one we had 
\ \W 


About or shortly before the middle of April 1947, Chittenden and Jacques, 
by appointment, called on Mr. Ralph Morse, our vice president in charge of 
operations. Mr. Morse had served as a member of the labor committee of the 
New Orleans Steamship Association and was our company’s representative in 
onnection with our longshore contracts and operations under them. He had, 
of course, had frequent contact with Chittenden. Mr. Morse was only slightly 
icquainted with Jacques, who, at the time, was a partner in the firm of Nicholas 
Pilarinos & Co., who were engaged in the business of rendering storing and kin- 
ire ervices to vessels 
Chittenden presented Jacques to Mr. Morse and suggested that we give con- 
ideration to making a storing contract with Jacques’ firm. This, Chittenden 
tated, was desirable.to him, because it would preserve the work for members 


f his loca The making of arrangements for the storing of Lykes owned or 
yperated vessels was not part of Mr. Morse’s duties and he, accordingly, took 
both Chittenden and Jacques to the office of Capt. J. V. Toulme, our assistant 
eneral purchasing agent. Mr. Morse left the men there after explaining the 
] pOSE f the visit. 

Captain Toulme, knowing of the difficulties that we had experienced in having 
yur ring work done by Southern Stevedoring, negotiated with Jacques, and 


t, a contract in the form of a letter dated April 15, 1947, was entered 
into between Jacques company and ourselves, the contract being terminable 


n 560 days notice, 

Both Mr. Morse and Captain Toulme have informed me that, during the visits 
and negotiations, above referred to, no threats, coercion, or pressure, were made 
or attempted by Chittenden and, of course, no compensation was arranged or 
paid, except that which would be due under the contract. 

rhis ring work (which is more or less of a specialized nature) was satis 

wtorily performed under the contracts with Pilarinos and, beginning with 
I y 1948, with the successor firm of Jacques Ship Service It is the 


on of our officials responsible for the supervision of this work that, at that 
and under conditions then existing here, in this specialized work the con 
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tract method was more expeditious and efficient than the performance of the 
same service by our stevedoring company. 

Our NMU contract covering all unlicensed seamen provided that this storing 
work should be performed thereunder, however, due to the great scarcity of 
seamen during the war and the postwar periods, it was impractical for either 
the seamen or the Lykes’ shore gang, consisting of NMU members, then to per 
form the work. In the original negotiations with the ILA union heads, hereto- 
fore referred to, it was clearly understood that as, if, and when Lykes found it 
practicable to restore this work to the NMU seamen and/or to Lykes’ shore 
gang that, at Lykes’ option. it would be returned to them Accordingly, in 
May 1949, we found ourselves able to have our own NMU seamen and/or shore 
gang take over this work, although Jacques’ Co., from time to time, has been 
employed on a contract basis when our crews or shore gang are otherwise 
employed. 

The foregoing are the facts as obtained by me from our officials and em- 
ployees, from such of these old records as we have been able to locate, and 
fromm my own recollection. All changes in the method of performing the stor 
ing work were dictated by no consideration other than those of efficient and 
economical operation. 

As I told Senator Potter in my telephone conversation of this morning, as 
our ship-storing contract has been referred to in the hearings you are con- 
ducting, we want the facts made known to you and your committee. If there 
is any further information that you desire, we shall be glad to furnish it on 
request. 

Yours very truly, 
S. B. TurMAn, President. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Graziani. Will you raise your right hand, 
please? Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you (rod ? 


TESTIMONY OF ROY L. GRAZIANI, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Graztant. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Graziani, have you given your address to the 
stenographer ¢ 

Mr. Grazianr. It is 5319 Wickfield Street. 

Mr. Rice. By whom +2 you employed ? 

Mr. GRaztant. I a:. secretary-treasurer of Standard Stevedoring 
Co. 

Mr. Rice. You have been acting in that capacity for some time? 

Mr. Graziani. About 10 months. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with your stevedoring operation, you em- 
ployed longshore labor ? 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. You operate, I take it, under the usual contract with the 
ship ping association, worked out with the labor unions here ? 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct. We are signatories of that con- 
tract, 

Mr. Rice. Some time back you received a communication, directly 
or indirectly, from this committee asking for figures on your payroll 
relating to the amount of mone y paid to members of loc al 1419, Dave 
Dennis’ local? 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. In eee to th: at, you submitted a letter over your sig- 
nature, dated June 17, in part which says, “The total net wages paid 
by eee) to me rob rs of ILA local 1419 amounted to $15,425.90. 

Mr. Graziani. That is not exactly correct. That is in reference to 
the Robert T. Smith Stevedoring Co., which was dissolved as of 
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December 31, 1951. The letter you have attached to that is probably 
the one in reference to Standard Ser OGORINg. 

Mr. Rice. The same language is used there, that the total net wages 
paid by the company amounted to $15,425.90 ¢ 

Mr. Graziani. No, you have two di fferent ones there. I think you 
have those mixed up. 

Mr. Rice. I know what you are talking about. In any event, that 
is not what we are curious about right now. We are interested in 
your language there, which I think is in one of the other letters, that 
these figures relate to members of local 1419. There has arisen here 
some question about how a stevedoring company would know whether 
the longshoremen they were paying were a member of any local or not. 
Can you throw some light on that? How would you know as an em- 

ployer that the people you employ were members of any particular 
a al ? 

Mr. Graziani. Primarily, should anyone ever hire any other than 
union labor, they wouldn’t last on the job more than a couple of hours, 
just long enough for the information to get in to the local office. 

Mr. Rice. Why is that? Do you have a closed shop? 

Mr. Graziani. I presume that is what you would call it. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Rice. The local has business agents or other operators who make 
it their business to determine whether there is nonunion labor work- 
ing, and as soon as they ascertain there is, they move in vigorously 
and enthusis istically to get rid of that nonunion labor? 

Mr. Graziani. That is a business agent’s job. He is supposed to 
protect his unionmen. Consequently, he does protect them. He 
brings down labor to take the place of nonunionmen. 

Mr. Rice. Then it is possible, though, there would be some factor, 
some possibility, that nonunion labor would get on your payroll with- 
out your knowing it / 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct, but it would be a negligible amount 
because of the time elapsed in which we have to pay the nonunion 
labor. We have to pay them even if they work 2 hours or 1 hour. 
We still have to pay them. Consequently, if they are colored, they 
appear on the 1419 payroll. I think it is incumbent upon the union 
officials to advise the stevedoring companies just when they find 
someone who is not a unionman. 

Mr. Rice. You help them to advise you by making available to 
them certain records, an abstract, or something / 

Mr. Graziani. We furnish a weekly abstract to them. 

Mr. Rice. So if a man appeared in an employee list, it wouldn’t be 
more than a week before the local would have a written record in 
addition to these business agents looking for it all the time, and the 
members themselves, who are certainly curious about who their fellow 
worker is / 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. There isn’t any question in your mind then but what the 
factor of nonunionmen is ascertainable quite readily, and the number 
of nonunionmen finding their way on your payroll is not worth 
mentioning ¢ 

Mr. Graziani. It is a very small fraction, I will tell you that. We 
are a new company. Naturally, we are far from being the biggest 
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at this time. I would say that ours would be definitely down to the 
barest fraction. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say in your experience on the waterfront, as 
far as you can tell, that would apply to the other stevedoring com- 
panies ~ well, what you said? 

Mr. Graziani. I presume that the union handles the other com- 
panies just as they handle us. Their relations are the same. Natu- 
rally, if union officials saw what is termed a rabbit working, certainly 
he would knock him off no matter what organization he was working 
for, whether it be the largest or smallest. 

Senator Porrer. What has been your experience if you should hire 
a& man as a nonunionman; has he been able to work several er 

Mr. Graziani. Frankly, that I couldn’t answer because I doubt 
seriously that we have had that happen more than once, and at that 
time I was at a convention in Houston. 

Senator Porrer. Did the union protest the hiring? 

Mr. Graziani. I suppose they did, and relieved him. 

Senator Porrer. And he was relieved. You feel, you and the 
union, that you have a pretty good check whether they are unionmen. 
- you hire a nonunionman, the union will soon let you know about 

; 1s that true? 

Mr Graziani. Definitely. I am certain of that. 

Senator Porrer. It is your testimony that the number of nonunion- 
men working for you would be an extremely small fraction ? 

Mr. Grazrant. Definitely. 

Senator Porrer. It would be less than 3.6? 

Mr. Graztant. Definitely. I think our average is what brings 
that percentage that you state down to 3.6. After all, I feel you have 
computed that over all the steamship companies and the people who 
hire members of that local to arrive at that 3.6 figure. If that is the 
case, certainly the fact that we have hired very few, if any, nonunion 
laborers would certainly have brought that figure down to 3.6. Ours 
is negligible. 

Senator Porrrr. What has been your experience, and I know you 
can’t testify for the stevedoring companies, but being in the business 
you certainly have some knowledge of the practices of your com- 
petitors, concerning their activities as to whether they hire a great 
number of nonunionmen ? 

Mr. Graztant. I don’t have the slightest idea on that. My duties 
have been confined, I would say, 85 percent to the office and just about 
15 percent out on the waterfront. So I don’t feel I could even be 
qualiied to venture a guess. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any stevedoring companies here 
that are known for hiring a great deal of nonunion labor ? 

Mr. Graziant. I doubt that seriously. They couldn’t exist if they 
did. 

Senator Porrer. The unions themselves would police that as they 
police you? 

Mr. Graziani. That is correct. 

Mr. Zetpen. In connection with this particular witness, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the committee, would it be possible for us to 
submit questions to the committee ? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Zetpen. Could we have a few minutes for that? 
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Senator Porrer. You can submit the questions and we will see if 
It 1 necessary to | ring him back. a hank you kindly. 

Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Dennis, you know you are still under oath. You were swor 
vesterday. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DAVE AUGUST DENNIS, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir 

Mr. Zevpen. If the committee please, I think there was a prior 
conference with respect to the witness reading a statement. 

Senator Porrer. If the witness has a statement, he can read it. 

Mr. Rice. Providing it is reasonably short. 


Mr. ZELDEN. It ! explanation of the matter before this 
con tte 
Mii 1); NNIS The committee %e So called discrepancy of SY87.686,22 


etween what local 1419 received and should have received as pel 
centage 1s entirely erroneous and the error can be easily proved. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have a copy of your statement ! 

Mr. Wicker. I think we havea copy. 

Mr. [1 NNIS. No mployer knows What percentage of colored long 
shoremen are members or are not members of local 1419. Local 1419 
alone has this information and the entirety of its records has been 
vallable to this committee for more than 2 weeks 

During 1949, Local 1419 had 3.372 members. 
During 1950, Local 1419 had : bOF members. 
During owes Local 1419 had 3.383 members. 
During 1952. Local 1419 had 344 6 members 


} 
It ] 1 ile for this committee to a eerta 


> 

) 

> 
De 


n the names and numbe1 
of colored longshoremen en iployed on the waterfront during each of 
said years from the employers’ weekly abstract of payroll copy of each 
of which is 1 ) possession of Local 1419 as well as the emp loye r, and 


there ida Kaan en obtan <i by the committee. 

We have spot-checked abstracts in our possession and know for a 
fact that approximately 18 of the colored longshoremen actually em- 
p loved during 1949 through 1952 were not members of Local 1419, 

This percentage rem: Lins at appre ’xilmate ly 18 percent at the present 
time, ior e Xample, the abstract of John B. Honor & Co.. Ine.. for 
the workweek ending April 25, 1953, lists 128 colored longshoremen, of 
which 27 were nonunion members, commonly known as rabbits. 

A letter was read yesterday from this company to the Committee 
wherein Mr. Evans of said company eee that approximately 
2 percent of colored longshoremen employed by them were rabbits. 

United Fruit Co.’s abstract of payroll for the workweek ending 
January 22, 1953, indicates that 296 longshoremen were employed by 
them. of which IP were not members of L, Ca il 1419, 

ntil the latter part of 1947, the various stevedoring companies 
deducted the 5 percent dues from the longshoremen S pay. For a 
number of years, deductions were made from the pay of nonunion men 
as well as members of the union. 

In 1945, a suit was filed in the Civil District Court for the Parish of 
Orleans by 619 colored jongshoremen who were not members of Local 
1419, to recover the 5 percent deductions made from their pay, during 
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the period of October 25, 1940, to October 25, 1945. On February 6, 
1947, 272 additional colored longshoremen, not members of the local, 
joined in the suit, to recover deductions made from their pay during 
the period of February 6, 1942 to February 6, 1947. 

Mr. Rice. That was 8 years ago? 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. This suit was entitled George Parker v. 
7. Smith, and is numbered 264806 of the docket of Civil District 
Court for the Parish of Orieans. 

Mr. Rice. I am just wondering what that has to do with what 
happened in 1953? 

Mr. Dennis. I will bring it out in here if you will just bear with me. 
This suit is presently on appeal and has not vet been finally decided. 

Mr. Rice. You say this suit hasn't been decided / 

Mr. Zevpen. It is on appeal. 

Mr. Dennis. This suit shows 

Mr. Rice. You are the jury in this one. 

Mr. Zevpen. No. 

Mr. Dennis. What do you mean, Mr. Rice / 

Mr. Rice. You are saying that— 

Mr. Wicker. He is saying 619—— 

Mr. Zevwen. It shows the percentage of nonunion workers. 

Mr. Dennis. I am going to bring out the number of nonunion men 

Mr. Ricr. Our figures don’t relate to time immemorial. Our figures 
relate to 1953. 

Mr. Dennis. I am coming to that. This uit shows beyond any 
doubt that during’ this 61 »-year period, at least SOL colored longshore 
men, not members of local 1419, worked on the New Orleans river- 
front and that they claimed that deductions were made from their pay 


during this period, totaling $267,300. This is about 20 percent of the 
total number of colored longshoremen, not 3.2. as Mr. Rice stated. 


Mr. Rice. And not 1953, as Mr. Rice stated. 

Mr. Dennis. It should be noted that this total represents only deduc- 
tions from those nonunion colored longshoremen who joined in the 
suit, not by any means, all colored nonunion longshoremen. ‘The ratio 
bet ween colored longshoremen W ho are uhton members and those who 
are not, and between the earnines of union members and nonuniou 
members has been fairly constant from 1940 until the present time. 

Mr. Rice. Whose administration was that in local 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. J. Harvey Netter. 

Mr. Ricr. He was missing a few members, wasn't he ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Missing ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t get what you mean. 

Mr. Rice. You are saying that there were quite a number of rabbits 
during this time. 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe that is one of the reasons why they elected you, 
because they felt you could run a tighter operation. 

Mr. Di NNIS. Well. Mr. Rice, there is a lot of reasons" 

Mr. Rice. Are you going to say now that yours is not tighter than 
Netter’s as far as organizing ? , 

Mr. Dennis. What I am trving to bring out, Mr. Rice, is that there 


are men on the waterfront now who have been there 25 or 30 years, and 
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the delegate can knock him off every day and he will not join the 
union: not 1, not 2, any number of them. 

Mr. Ricker. Some of us might go along with that. 

Mr. Dennis. If you please, our contract also states that a man should 
e on the job 30 days before you can interfere with him. How do I 
cnow in a 30-day period over a period of 12 months how many men 
ake advantage of that privilege ¢ 

Mr. Puanr. You let them stay on 30 days before you knock them 


Mr. Dennis. Sometimes longer. 

Mr. Puan. We just had testimony that they are knocked off within 
a coup le of hours. 

Mr. Dennis. That is true, but the stevedore can’t attest to whether 
or not the man had been on the waterfront 30 days. That is the only 
thing he can find out without asking us. I say that because there is a 
central oflice where there are badges for the purpose of deducting 
withholding tax kept. ‘They can go there and find out when a man 
came on the waterfront. ‘That is the only thing they can find out 
about it. 

Breakage represents 1 percent, and uncollected dues from members 
of local 1419 represents 2 percent of the total. 

The committee’s blackboard has erroneously labeled $28,590,361.26 
as net payroll of union, whereas said figure should be labeled net pay- 
roll of colored longshoremen. 18 percent of which are nonmembers. 

It is requested that you read into the record a letter from Mr. Warren 
Apgar, of T. Smith & Sons, to your committee, in which said stevedor- 
ng company, which employs at least one-half of the longshore labor 
on the waterfront, wherein Mr. Apgar estimates = at approximately 

» percent of colored longshore labor employed by his company is 
nonunion. 

\ssuming that all of the rest of the employers in the port of New 
Orleans estimated that all colored longshoremen on the waterfront 
were members of local 1419, which is denied, this committee’s estima- 
tion of the percentage of nonmember colored longshoremen, which is 
based, not on facts but on pure estimates of employers who do not 
know the facts, should be 714, rather than 3.2, as stated by Mr. Rice 
veste rday. 

It IS here ‘by requested that each employer who wrote a letter to this 
committee be subpenaed, with all of his abstracts for 1949, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, and be propounded the questions which will be submitted 
to vou by counsel. 

Mr. Zevpen. If the committee please, we have the questions typed 
out and we wish to offer at this time this particular statement to the 
committee. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if Mr. Dennis will stand aside while we take a 
look at that. 

Senator Porrer. Do you swear the testimony you are about to give 


will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 
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Mr. Sicerson. I do. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would identify yourself? 

Mr. Sicerson. I am operations manager for the Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co. and their subsidiary, J. P. Florio Co. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Sigerson, do you have any office in the association or 
committee work in connection with labor activities on the waterfront? 

Mr. Sicerson. At present I am the adits ¢ chairman for the labor 
committee of the steamship association. 

Mr. Rice. You are the acting chairman- 

Mr. Sicerson. Lama vicechairman. Right now I am acting chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rice. In your capacity as acting chairman, obviously you be 
come thorou ghly familiar with the bargaining arr: ingements and the 
contract negotiations with the various longshoremen’s locals, do you 
not? 

Mr. Sicerson. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In turn, your company employs longshoremen ? 

Mr. Sitcerson. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Recently, in the past few weeks, this committee has asked 
the various stevedoring companies in the port to submit their payroll 
to members of local 1419, the Dennis local here. Did your company 
receive such a request ¢ 

Mr. Sicerson. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Rice. You replied by submitting a letter giving the figures 
involved ¢ 

Mr. Stcerson. No; I submitted a letter with figures attached. 

Mr. Rice. They may get involved later. In arriving at those figures, 
how did you determine who the men were that belonged to 1419 on the 
payroll? You have a number of men. How do you figure out who 
belonged to 1419? 

Mr. Stcerson. Our payrolls are prepared by IBM. You probably 
know the International Business Machine people who do that for 
several people in the port. They make very complete and very neat 
payrolls. They are issued to us weekly, quarterly, and yearly. What 
we did was to send these payrolls down to our wharf. We have quite 
an elaborate wharf staff on First and Third. Our accountant went 
down and talked to our paymasters, supe srintendents. We have a 
superintendent and three assistants, and our regular foreman. They 
went through the payrolls and established from these payrolls the 
men that they knew that were nonunion and the ones they knew 
were union. Those perusals of the payroll is the manner in which we 
arrived at the figures as to which men were 1419 and which were not. 

Mr. Rice. You can examine your payroll and tell—— 

Mr. Stcerson. Those people that I can’t? 

Mr. Rice. Do they have a check? Do they check up with the fore 
man, inquire of the man when he goes to work ? 

Mr. Sicerson. The foreman knows. 

Mr. Rice. Beyond any doubt who is in a local and who is not ? 

Mr. Sicerson. That is correct. 
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Mi RIck. The re have been some quest Ons here about the per entagt 
of rabbits or no uhnionmen that might appear on your pay roll or any 


othe. represel tative stevedoring company pavroll nn the vear 1953 


Could you help this committee with an estimate or with personal 
Ik ledge, pel sonal viewpoint, about what percentage ot l ibbits 
ln rht be on Vou! pavroll ¢ 


Mi SIGERSON. We estimated 1 percent 

Mr. Rice. You estimate 1] percent 

Mr. Sicerson. Yes. 

Mr Ri Ke. li arriving at that estimate. vou feel it isa fan est! 

mate ¢ There is no reason for you to be biased In making that 
tement because it doesn’t cost you any more for one type of labor 

thar the other, union or nonunion 4 v= 

Mr. Sicerson. Yes, it does. The regular longshoremen are muc} 
better workers in the long run. but we don't 

Mr Ri E. How about the pay scale ¢ 

\ir. Sigerson. It is the same. 

Mr. Rice. It doesn’t cost anymore ? 

Mr. Starrson. No. 

Mr. Rice. Then you prefer a unionman ? 

Mr. Sicerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Having that preference, you obviously would have l 
preponderance of unionmen because they are better workers ? 

Mir. Sigerson. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. You heard Mr. Dennis’ testimony, the fact that 18 
percent of the employees, colored employees, that were with the ste 
doring companies, were what he referred to as rabbits or nonunion 
men. Do you concur in that estimate ¢ 

Mr. Sicerson. I wouldn’t think it was that bie: no sir 

Senator Porrer. You testified that you estimate in your compa 
there might be 1 percent ¢ 

Mr. Sigerson. That is what we put down; yes, si 

Senator Porrrr. You say that is what you put down. Do yo 
think it is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Siaerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You have made an actual examination of your own re: 
ords 1 compliance with the committee request. In using those fic 
ures, what would be the maximum percentage of rabbits working for 
all the stevedoring companies, if you could Say f 

Mr. Staerson. I really can't. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say it is 10 percent; would it be more or less 
than 10 percent ¢ 

Mr. Sicerson. [ am guessing. I would say 10 percent would be 
maximum. 

Mr. Rice. That would be the outside, and probably considerably 
lower ?¢ 

Mr. Starrson. I don’t hire them up. I am only guessing, and I 
only know my company. 

Mr. Rice. You are an experienced man on the waterfront and you 
ire acting chairman of this committee, and your own company, in 
which you do have records and have actually checked them, you are 

itistied that 1 percent is an accurate figure / 

Mr. Stcerson. I am satisfied that the fioures elven to me al cor 
rect 
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Senator Porrrr. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. Zevpen. Before this witness leaves the stand, would you ask 
the questions that we have put before the committee? I think that 
gentleman is well-suited to answer them. 

Mr. Rice. I will ask them. 

Mr. ZELDEN. I just wanted to know if you had asked those. 

Mr. Rice. The first question IS, “Do you know which colored long- 
shoremen employed by you are members or are nonmembers of local 
1419”? 

Mr. Sitcerson. I don’t, no,sir. I said that at the beginning. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Rice. But you made an examination and you arrived at this. 

Senator Porrer. You don’t know the individual men but you know 
the number of men; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sterrson. I don’t know it at all. My figures came from the 
people who do know, who work the riverfront and work the wharf. I 
am an office man. 

Mr. Rice. Those figures are compiled in the usual course of business 
by your company ¢ 

Mr. Siaerson. ‘That is night. 

Mr. Rice. And you are a spokesman for your company when you 
announce that ? 


Mr. SiG! RSON, That 1S right. Personally, ] ky ow Aa few ot them. 
Mr. Rice. The next one is, “If your answer is ‘Yes,’ how do you 
KNOW gre I don’t think vour answer Was ay es,’ so the next one wouldn’t 


ipply: “Isn’t it a fact that your company has no records which indi- 


cate which colored longshoremen are members of local 1419 or are not 
members of local 1419 2” 

Mr. Sitcerson. It is a fact. 

Mr. Rice. We agree. I dol { th nk there sa dispute about that. 
You do, in line with the customary pra tice, vive an abstract, giving the 
identifi ‘ation of the employees to the local, weekly ¢ 

Mr. Sicerson. That is mght. 

Mr. Rice. So that they are at least in a position t » take a fast look 
t your payroll and themselves determine— 

Mr. Sicerson. They have a copy of the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. Do you find that you sometimes get results from that, 


move in and knock the rabbits off ? 
Mr. Stcerson. They have 
Mr. Rice. Do you find that the action is fairly prompt? 


Mr. SIGERSON. Yes. Sir. 

Mr. Zevpen. Could I make a statement, with the permission of the 
committee, before you start’ In our statement we ask if a certain 
letter would be read. Could it be read at this time? 

Mr. Rice. I will say this: All of the letters received by the commit- 
tee from the various stevedoring companies will be ineluded as an 
ittachment to the record will be made part of the publie record and 
will speak for themselves, not only the one you mention but all the 
otners 


I think it is only fair to ay that this committee is not adopting 
and maintaining that those records are an absolute fact any more than 
we are that t] e testimony of Dennis is an abs lute fact. This com- 


mittee is keeping an open mind about things like that, and feel that 
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when sufficient returns are in we will be able to arrive at certain 
conclusions. 

Senator Porrer. I think it only fair to state there is this discrep- 
ancy of $287,000 between the records from your local and the intorma- 
tion and data given us by the stevedoring companies. It is not going 
to be the position of the committee to delve into it to see if there is 
any discrepancy. There may not be. We don’t know. The question 
has been posed. It would be my recommendation for the local dis- 
trict attorney to look into the matter in order to get behind the figures 
we have presented. 

Mr. ZeLpen. Senator, the reason why that letter was asked to be 
read is that the question of the percentage of nonunion members 
working for the various stevedores is of the utmost importance with 
respect to the $287,000 alleged shortage. 

Senator Porrer. I think they stated that. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BLUM, RIVET & BLUM, ATTORNEYS, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Bium. Is that what the letter states? Is it 15 percent? In 
other words, T. Smith & Sons—— 

Senator Porrer. What is your name ? 

Mr. Bium. Robert Blum of Rivet & Blum, attorneys for the union. 

Senator Porrer. Do you want to sit down with the other counsel ? 

Mr. Brum. We represent the union and not Mr. Dennis individ- 
ually. 

Senator Porrer. We don’t like people to just walk up from the 
audience. Now that you have brought yourself into it, take a chair 
with the other counsel so that you are available. 

Mr. Rice. Along that line, so it is perfectly plain, where certain 
percentages were indicated in all of the cases that were received, the 
companies indicated the percentage of nonunion labor that they felt 
was contained in their payroll, and those percentages were deducted 
and not included in the figures that were submitted. 

Mr. Bum. You mean, the figures from your blackboard? If you 
remember, Mr. Rice, for the record, 1 asked you yesterday to let us 
take a look at those figures so we could compare them, and you said 
you would have them available today but would not let us get them 
last night. 

Mr. Rien. Let’s not get mixed up now. There were some figures on 
the blackboard that you asked me about, not the ones on the front. 
They were sitting out there all day. 

Mr. Buum. We wanted an opportunity to make copies of them. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about other figures. 

Mr. Brum. I am talking about the figures on the blackboard. 

Mr. Rice. They were out there all day. 

Senator Porrer. You must have somebody that could copy them. 

Mr. Brum. Fortunately, they were printed in the newspaper and 
we were able to—— 

Senator Porrer. What are you complaining about ? 

Mr. Brum. Here is the thing I am concerned about, naturally. We 
don’t. propose 

Senator Porrrer. You are a new counsel in the case now. We should 
also inform you of the committee rules and regulations. We are not 
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here to debate with counsel. You can advise your client all you want 
to, but we are not here to debate with counsel. We would appreciate 
it if you would give us that courtesy. 

Mr. Bium. I apologize. I have been present all along as attorney 
for the union, of which Mr. Rice is cognizant. 

Mr. Dennis. To further throw light on that—— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dennis, let’s put it this way. 

Mr. Dennis. I just want to make one observation. 

Mr. Rice. We can talk about this probably until 1999. We have a 
job. I doubt whether this is the forum to work that out to the nth 
degree. As I have suggested, we are not adopting the figures sub 
mitted by the stevedoring companies as absolute fact. If there is 
some dispute, there would be some other forum where that could b 
questioned. They have supplied it to us. There are some other matters 
that I would like to take up with you. 

Mr. Dennis. I would just like to make this observation. 

Senator Porrer. You read your statement. 

Mr. Dennis. I am not reading anything now. 

Senator Porrer. I can appreciate that. It just happens that the 
committee will be in charge, and the committee will now take over. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever heard of the Crescent Broadcasting Co. ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Rice. What is it? 

Mr. Dennis. It was a company organized to purchase a radio sta- 
tion for the exclusive use of colored people in this area. 

Mr. Rice. When was this company organized, approximately ? 

Mr. Dennis. I think 1949, if I make no mistake, or 1950. I don’t 
know just offhand. 

Mr. Rice. It was sometime after you became president of local 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. You say it was a company organized to purchase a sta- 
tion for the exclusive use of colored people. Did you say that? 

Mr. Dennis. I didn’t mean exclusive use. What I meant was ex- 
clusive personnel, because we had no colored station in the city at that 
time. 

Mr. Rice. Did you help in the organization of this company ? 

Mr. Dennis. I did. 

Mr. Rice. You became president, did you not ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And the vice president was Amos Taylor, the treasurer 
was Clarence Henry and the secretary was James M. Severan? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t recall all of the officers, but if you are reading 
from the record—— 

Mr. Rice. That is good enough for you. You'd better be careful 
what I read, though, ‘and your lawyer was Mr. Zelden in connection 
with that incorporation, I take it? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. If, at any time, you feel you can help out, Mr. Zelden, as 
long as you are under oath, feel free to do so. Where did the mone y 
come from to form that corporation ? 

Mr. Dennis. From the union’s treasury. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to explain why the money in the union’s 
treasury was being used to buy a broadcasting company ? 


Mr. Dennis. Why? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Dennis. We felt the need for such a station in this area. 

Mr. Rice. Who is “we” ? 

Mr. Dennis. The union officials, the membership of the union. 

Mer. Rice. The officials and membership / 

\ir. Dennis. Yes, and by resolution we were authorized to proceed 
LiKE ba ve lity. 


Mr. Rick. What became of that venture? Did you put up some 


Mr. Dennis. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. How much did you put up? 
Mr. Dennis. Around $34,000. 
Mr. Rice. I have a record here, Mr. Chairman, which indicates that 
n L950. 834.180 was obtained from { nited states Savings Bonds, 
1 were cashed bY The union, whiel hol cls came into the record pre 
during the Netter administration, they were holdovers from 


il, were cashe i { put into this Crescent Broadeastine Co. Did 


ympany acquire a station ¢ 


t 
\I . DENNIS. We did ot 
Mr. Rice. Tell us about what happened there 


Mr. Dennis. At this point, the counsel can tell you everything that 


ho t*¢ 
\1 , I 4? ] . ‘ . +] _—" ; { P 4 > 
Mir. Rice. Let’s ask you first. You are the president of the com 
pany and the president of the local. ‘The loecal’s money is being used 
\\ il ippened ¢ Did vou vet a Station 4 


Mr. Dennis. No. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do? 

Mr. Dennis. All of the communications in regard to trying to per- 
fect the station, all of the contacts, the counsel made them. I don’t 
have my file here on it. He is better equipped to explain than I am. 

Mr. Rice. Did you just turn it over to the counsel and say, “Go ahead 
and get us a station’ ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. More or less. He made all the contacts in Washington 
and all over the cou 


Mr. Rr } W hat did he report ba k to you é 
: 


1e « ntry. 


Mr. Dennis. I have communications to that effect. and I think Mr. 
Fisher had. 


Mr. Rick. You are worrying about the money; I am worrying about 


the statior right now. What did he report back to vou? 
Mr. Dennis. I can’t remember. 
Mr. Rice. Did he s LY, “You can’t do it 2” 
Mr. Dennis. He wrote several communications in regard to the 


Mr. Rice. Do you know whether you got a station or not? 

Mr. Dennis. I told you we didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Why didn’t you? He had $34,000. 

Mr. Dennis. You see, Mr. Rice, your committee has disarmed me. 
Ve gave Mr. Fisher all communications in regard to that yesterday. 
If I had that. | could read — 

Mr. Rrer. You don’t need any communications to know whether 
you had a station. 

Mr. Dennis. I told you we didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Is that what you want to tell us, that without your records 


you don’t know what Mr. Zelden—— 
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Mr. D NNIS. You are try Ing to get me to say W hat he said. 
Mr Wicker. I think Mr. Zelden can speak for what Mr. Zelden did. 
Mr. Rice. After all, this man is the president of both companies. It 

is his job to get a station. Do you want to make a report of your 

stewardship to get a station? 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Zelden didn’t tell me anything. He wrote me, the 
records of which one of the members of your commit 
be obliged if he would pass them on here to me, 

Mr. Rice. Could we agree in the overall that vou didn’t get 

tion ? 

Mr. Dennis. Three times now or four times now I have tok 
didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. But you don’t know why you didn't ? 

Mr. Dennis. If I had the records I would be able to tell you exact 

Mr. Rice. That you don’t have the— 

Mr. Dennis. I am not going to sit here and 
happened when we have a record. 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead and try a little bit. 


tee has. I will 


ly. 


try to remember what 


Mr. Dennis. I am not going to try to remember what happened—— 

Senator Porrer. What do you mean by, “you are not going to try 
to remember” ? 

Mr. DENNIS. ] Ca ’t remel be} back there \ the { the records. 


Senator Porrer. If you can’t remember, it is a little different. 

Mr. Riu E. Do you know Vi hat bec amie of the money ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What became of it ? 

Mr. Dennis. The money reverted back to the union’s treasury, what 
we didn’t give to the counsel. 

Mr. Rice. All of it? 

Mr. Dennis. Every dime. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know how much you gave to the counsel ? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know offhand. 

Mr. Rice. I think Mr. Zelden may object to the word, “to give.” 
I presume he rendered services, a fee of some sort. Do you know 
what that was? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t know . 

Mr. Rice. Do you know, Mr. Zelden ? 

Mr. Zevpen. What was the question ¢ 

Mr. Rice. The amount he gave to you, 

Mr. Zetpen. In connection with the Crescent Broadcasting Co., 
Ine., a final statement was issued to the local at the consummation 
of any services. The failure to effect an order to secure the desired 
radio station was due to a lack of available kilocycles, which are gen- 
erally allocated by the FCC. 

Mr. Rice. There were no opportunities for a construction permit ? 

Mr. ZELDEN. That is correct, There was, So to speak, ho air space. 
Following that, we, our office, attempted to purchase existing stations 
here in the community. We were unable to do SO because ot the fact 
that the controlling stockholders of the station in which we were 
interested, which I had information from Washington, was in rather 
a precarious position financially and might b susceptible to a bid 
at that time, we got a rundown on their overall investment, amount 
of their indebtedness. and we tried to make an offer in what we thought 
was reasonable in the circumstances. 
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Mr. Rice. On a local staton ? 

Mr ZELDI N. Ye . whi h we i tended to convert to an all Neoro 
tation, meaning all Negro personnel operating at. The price asked 
for the station was far in excess of what we thought we should pay. 


Mr. Rice. It | e down? 
Mr. ZELDEN. Ye At the end of my stewardship I submitted a state 


ment to them, not itemized, not broken down, because the expenses 


curred were mostly in traveling. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you travel ? 

Mr. ZeLpEN. We went to Washington 5 or 6 times 

Mr. Rice. What did you clo up there 4 

Mr. Zevpen. ‘Talked to a gentleman by the name of Leonard Marks. 

Mr. Rice. He is a well-known radio lawyer in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Zetpen. He was with the FCC and is now in private practice. 

Mr. Rice. Did you pay him a fee? 

Mr. Zevpen. No, sir. The only consultations I had with him were 
with respect to attempting to secure if we had to vO forward with 
the thing, ] 
ndship 
Ir. Rick. Did you make an application to the FCC ? 

Mr. ZeLpen. No, sir: because he advised me at that time it would be 
sto so do. 

Mr. Rice. Have any radio engineers made a study ? 

Mr. ZELDEN. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did you make 4 or 5 trips up there ? 

Mr. ZevpeN. That was in 1950 and 1951, I believe. I am not certain. 
My records are all at Mr. Fisher's disposal. 

Mr. Rice. Approximately what was your total bill for expenses 
nna Tee ¢ 
Mr. Zetpen. Mr. Rice, there is a copy of a letter in my file that Mr. 
her has in which it states the actual amount I have spent. I believe 
t is five-thousand-four-hundred-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Rice. Five thousand seven hundred dollars? 

Mr. Zetpen. Whatever the sum was. 

Mr. Rice. Let me read you this. This was a statement obtained by 
the committee, Mr. Chairman, on June 8, 1953, over the signature of 
Leonard H. Marks, a radio lawyer up in Washineton. He says: 


| was to secure a fee. Most of our conversations were on a 


hiekin, 


I have been asked by investigators for the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to furnish a statement with respect to any association or 
dealings that I may have had with Sam Monk Zelden, an attorney in New 
Orleans, La 

To the best of my recollection, Mr. Zelden called on me several years ago and 
inquired about the procedure to be followed in obtaining a construction permit 
for a new standard broadcast station or the procedure to be followed in acquiring 
an existing station 

I advised him that an engineering consu!tant would have to be hired in order 
to determine whether a new station could be built in this area. I may have given 
him the names of one or more consultants with whom he could check this point, 
but I do not recall specifically whether this was done. With respect to the acqui- 
sition of an existing station, I believe that I told him that it might be wise to 
inquire of the owners of station WMRY or station WJBW, both of which were 
located in New Orleans, since information that I had received indicated that they 
might be interested in the sale of their properties. I suggested that if he were 
able to reach an agreement for the purchase of these facilities we could then 
discuss the necessary application before the Federal Communications Commission. 

Subsequent to his visit to my office, Mr. Zelden may have sent me 1 or 2 letters, 
of which I have no definite recollection at the present time. However, no appli- 
cation was ever filed by our office on his behalf on or behalf of Crescent Broad- 


Ne 
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casting Co., a corporation which I have been advised was represented by Mr. 
Zelden. I have also been asked about any association | may have had with Dave 
Dennis, James M. Severan, and Clarence Henry I have no recollection of any 
dealings with any of these persons nor do I recall that their names were ever 
mentioned in my conversations with Mr. Zelden. Since you have requested this 
statement immediately, it has not been possible for me to check with our book- 
keeper ; however, to the best of my recollection, no fee was paid with reference 
to my conference with Mr. Zelden In any event, certainly no substantial fee 
was paid or else I would have a recollection of it 

We also checked with the FCC, and we are unable to find any 
application in any shape, form, or fashion. 

Senator Porrer. Is that statement substanti: ~ true? 

Mr. Zevper. Yes, sir, except for one thing. I said I don’t recall 
whether I saw him—lI am quite sure it was several times. Can I make 
one other statement, Mr. Rice? The reason why the negotiations 
finally broke down was because one of the stations in which we were 
interested, I believe WMRY, I don’t recall, was subsequently pur- 
chased by some private people and converted into an all-Negro station 
in line with our original intention. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dennis, you said vou had $34,000 to start with. You 
gave $5,000 or $6,000 to Mr. Zelden. The rest of the money went back 
to the union ? 

Mr. Dennis. The rest of the money either went back to the union 
or Glasso, Ine. 

Mr. Rice. What is Glasso, Inc. ? 

Mr. Dennis. Glasso, Inc., is a holding corporation for the union. 

Mr. Ricr. A holding corporation for the union ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. What does it hold? 

Mr. Dennis. Right now it is holding, I think, one piece of property. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to say where it is? 

Mr. Dennis. Slidell, La. 

Mr. Ricr. That is this recreation place? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who are the officers of Glasso? Who is the president? 

Mr. Dennis. I am the president. 

Mr. Rice. The officers are union members ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. In checking over the accounts, we did find that some 
money went to Glasso. You set up a bank account in the name of the 
Crescent Broadcasting Co:; did you not ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There were some payments that did go to Glasso in the 
review of that account. Is that the only place that the money went, 
either Glasso or there? 

Mr. Dennis. The final end, yes. 

Mr. Pranr. Where did it go in between time? 

Mr. Rice. Here is one that may be an in-between one. Do you ow 
any property at 2132 St. Bernard Avenue? 

Mr. Dennis. I do. 

Mr. Ricr. What is that property ? 

Mr. Dennis. A house. That is where I live. 

Mr. Rice. That is your personal house ? 

Mr. Dennis. Correct. 

Mr. Ricr. Where did the money come from that you put down on 
that house ? 
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Mr. Dennis. Either $6.100 or $5.600 that I used out of Crescent 
Broadcasting Co., and subsequently the money was replaced, The 
records will show that. In fact, on one or two different occasions, I 
ed money out of Crescent Broadcasting. 

M Prant. Did the members authorize that? 

Mr. Dennis. I considered it more or less an advance, because I gave 
prot ory note. 

Mr. Pranr. I asked if the membership knew it. 

Mr. Dennis. As such, no. 

Senator Porrer. Did you pay interest on the money ? 

Mr. Dennis. No: I did not. You would not have interest on it, 
De ise itis a checking account. 

Mr. Puanr. Did anybody else know about it? 

Mr. Dennis. Several members of the board. 

Senator Porrer. How was it paid back, by check? 

Mr. Dennis. As far as I can remember. I was purchasing a home 
on Miro Street. I don’t remember the down payment. I put dow! 
the necessary down payment. It may have been $1,300. Then I pro- 
ceeded to put up my home on Flood Street for sale. Before I could 
ell my pr yperty, they were ealling on me for the sale on Miro Street 


I asked the secretary V hat are the hances of getting this money. I had 
the collateral, my property on Flood Street, and I said I would give 
yore sory note for it. and when the disposition of my property is 
n le, you will be taken care of. That he did. J] used that money as 
l ( paymel tona house on Miro Street. Then we decided maybe 
t what we wanted, because after we moved in there. then came 
varage and hid all the front part of the house from the street. So I 
iid, “We are worse off here than down on Flood Street.” A couple 
of onths la it put t place up for sale, wanted to get rid of it, 
) e we didn’t want it. I the meantime, the home where I am 
¢ now went up for sale. We passed by and saw it, and my wife, 
just like anybody’s wife, wanted something beautiful, and I don’t 
blame her. and she aid, “Honey, there is a house for sale. That is ex- 
f \ | want ” 
Senator Porrrr. Is this when you borrowed the money? 


Mr. Dennis. Bear in mind the house on Miro Street was not sold. 


t 

Mr. Pianr. I was just wondering if any member of the union 
ll come in and get $5,000 of the union funds and pay no interest ? 
Mr. Dennis. Under the same circumstances, with the proper col 
lateral. and they ire going to pay it back. 

Mr. Prantr. What? 

Mr. Dennis. If they put some money in one home and have it up fot 
sale. we would do that. 


Senator Porrrer. I was interested in how you paid it back. 
Mr. Rice. Let’s find out the selling price of the house, Senator. 
What was the selling price on the house ? 
Mr. Dennis. Which one? 
Mr. Rice. The one we are talking about on St. Bernard. 
Mr. Dennis. You mean, the buying price ? 
Senator Porrer. Your buying price. 
Mr. Dennis. $18,500. 
Mr. Rice. You made a down payment ? 


Mr. Dennis. Yes 
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Mr. Rice. Of $1,850? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And earried a $10,000 mortgage with the Ideal Savings 
& Loan. That left a balance of $6,929.82. 

Mr. Dennis. I will tell you all about it, Mr. Rice. I am not trying 
to hide anything. 

Mr. Rice. It is too late for that. 

Mr. Dennis. That check to—Mr. Rice, I hope you Wil ill stop those 
insinuations. I have men behind me. I can’t appreciate those kind 
of insinuations. You made me forget what I was going to say. I 
think that is your purpose, trying to get me confused. Repeat your 
question. 

Mr. Rice. The question is, where did the $6,900 come from? 

Mr. Dennis. You bear in mind I had some money home already, and 
rental property, getting money from it. As the money acc umulated, 
I just kept giving it back to the secretary and putting it in the safe 
until such ion as he had the amount of money, with the exception 
of what cash we eave to Mr. Zelden, and m: Ly be 2 or 3 checks I gave. 

Mr. Rice. The records of some of the checks that we were able to 
locate, Mr. Chairman, indicated on June 12, 1951, there was a with- 
drawal from the Crescent Broadcasting Co. in the Progressive Bank 
& Trust Co. on a check made payable to Harry R. Cabral, he is the 
president, I understand, of the Ideal Savings & Loan Associ: ition, and 


Cc 
1 
} 
i 


the amount of that check was $6,929.82. I presume it is a fair 
assumption then to say it was that check that you used to pay for—— 

Mr. Dennis. Is that the gentleman representing Ideal—yvyes. 

Mr. Rice. So you took a Crescent Broadcasting Co. check : and money 
that the union put into the company and used it to pay for the house ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. That paints a bad picture. It was paid back. I want 
to get that back to the men behind me. 

Mr. Rice. That is important because we find here the checking 
account, the bank account of Crescent was closed out on February 2, 
1952. with the issuance of a ech eck of $9,186.03 to Glasso. Hone stly, I 
don’t understand why you didn’t give the money back to the union, but 
maybe 1 it was first to third withou touc hing second. 

Mr. DENNISs. Let me Corr CU 1b. Bear in mind there are men behind 
me who are members of my 1 nion, and bear in mind the s ona time 
that the television and the radio is on this side of me—— 

Senator Porrer. You explained to the committee your position. 

Mr. Dennis. Senator, I am going to explain my position, but I do 
not appreciate the counsel passing the type of insinuations that he is 
passing. I can’t appreciate it. There are too many men looking at 
me that have high regard for me. 

Senator Porrrer. I direct the w itness to answer the question. 

Mr. Dennis. Repeat the question, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. The Important thing L am trying to get over to you is 


that this bank account was closed out on February 2, 1952. That is 
over a year ago. They closed it out with : a payment into Glasso. Along 
comes 1955. 7. he ‘re is some iInqui ry about  } rescent, d he books are 


examined and we find that it didn’t total out, the amount of mone y 
put in didn’t total out with what went out, and $4,000 appears on the 
books of Glasso as coming from Crescent Broadcasting, and Crescent 
Broadcasting didn’t have any books or money to pay the $4,000 

Mr. Dennis. I said, 1 was repaying the loan to the secretary as I 
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wa cumulating it from rental and what I was giving out of my 
lary, is putting this particular money in the safe until it 
cot te ere he had enough to replace it all at once. That 
is What happened. We made final disposition with, I think, $4,200. 
$37 ent into Glasso here in New Orleans, $500 in the Bank 
stidell, lit left SP20, I think, or $260 that we are using now for 

nee Te (y ) { if the end of Crescent Broadcasting. That 
spevery ain 

Mi Ric Phe b nk account 1s closed out and you still owe some 
mon that the idea ? F 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rick. So that the way you wiped out part of that was by paying 
t to Glasso ? 


Mr. Dennis. I don’t ret vou, Let me say this to clear it up. Glasso 
er resolutions of 1419, passed 


ly constitute | corporation by pro} 
in a meeting of 1419. The records will bear that out. 

Mr. Rick. We find that $3,500 came into Glasso ostensibly from 
Crescent on April 24, 1953. That was after the bank account was 
cl cl so had to come from some other place to get into Glasso 
from Crescent. On April 16, 1955, a bank account was opened, a 
avines account was opened in the Progressive Bank in the name of 


Dennis. When? 

Rice. In April 1953. 

Dennis. In what bank ? 

Mir. Rice. Inthe Progressive Bank. 
Dennis. A bank account was opened up ¢ 
] 


Mr. Dennis. That isn’t true. I have been having a savings account 
in Progressive. I know that isn’t correct. 

Mr. Rice. The bauk account was opened up before, but there was a 
withdrawal from that account of $3,500. 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Is that where the money came from ? 

Mr. Dennis. A portion of it. 

Mr. Ricr. That was opened with a deposit of $5,000? 

Mr. Dennis. What ? 

Mr. Rice. No; there was a deposit that day, $5,000, of which $3,500 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Dennis. $5,000 to my bank account ¢ 

Mr. Wicker. What date? 

Mr. Rice. April. 

Mr. Dennis. 1953. You don’t have the figures. That is not correct. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, the money that you put into Glasso from 
Crescent came yp your bank account 2 

Mr. Dennis. A portion of it, that part that I hadn’t already given 
to the secretary. 

Mr. Rice. I might read some of the other disbursements from the 
Crescent account, Mr. Chairman, to show you how to account for 
some of the re y. There were disbursements in 1950 to Mrs. Zelden, 
one in 1951 to J. H. Hammel, Sr., $5,800. What was that for? 

Mr. Dennis. I just told you, Mr. Rice, | used two checks. I told you 
that at the outset. You broke in and wouldn’t let me finish explaining. 
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Mr. Zevpen. Could I explain something? Mr. Hammell, I believe, 
is the attorney who represents Homestead. 

Mr. RIce. In connection with the purchase of the house? 

Mr. Zevpen. Yes. J. H. Hammel? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. ZeLpEN. He represents the Homestead, and the cheeks in con 
nection with the sale are made to the—— 

Mr. Rice. In November of 1952, the same day, $5,000 was with- 
drawn and put into the Glasso Co., and $5,000 into the Longshore- 
men’s Association. How did you determine to do that, take $5,000 
and put it in one company an | $5,000 back in the union ? 

Mr. Dennis. Everything I did in respect to transferring one fund 
from Crescent to the union or to Glasso was done by proper resolu- 
tions in our meetings. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to say why? Why wouldn't it be a good 
business practice to have the money put back in the Longshoremen’s 


Association and then disbursed from there wherever you wanted to? 
Mr. Dennis. I don’t think it made much difference whether it went 
back to the Loneshoremen’s Assoc li ation . It is a lot ot bookkeeping, 


if we draw it out of the Crescent Broadcasting an ee turn it over to the 
Longshoremen’s Association, and then subsequent we have to draw 
it away from the Longshoremen’s and to Glasso. Why make all those 
transfers, those bookkeeping ac ‘ounts when you can m: ike one transfer ¢ 


Senator Porrer. Do you rece! a salary as president « f Glasso? 
Mr. Dennis. I do not. 
Mr. Rice. Would you say, as a general rule, your policy is to switch 


money from one corpor' ition to another, such as the Longshoremen’s 
Finance, Glasso, Crescent without putting it back in the union? Do 
you go from one of those corporations to another? 

Mr. Dennis. I would say one or two corporations owes the union 
now. What difference does it make? 

Mr. Rice. Good business practice might dictate a certain policy. 

Mr. Dennis. It de pe nds on the circumstances. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Potter asked you if you got a salary from Gi asso. 
For the last 4 years, what have been your sources of income You 
get money from your local? 

Mr. Dennis. Now, you see, if you have something there before you 
and I go along and miss something, if you ask me I will tell you. You 
may say you perjure yourself by not doing this. I am not taking any 
chances. 

Senator Porrer. You refuse to testify? 

Mr. Dennis. No. Now you say I am refusing to testify. What’s the 
matter, Senator? You ought to let me—— 

Senator Porrrr. I would like to say this. We have put up with 
your chiding the committee, but we try to carry the hearings on with 
as much dignity as possible. We would appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Dennis. I certainly want to extend it to you. I think I have 
not had that Saturday night frown but have had that Sunday morning 
double smile since I have been here. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about 1950. You were working for local 1419? 

Mr. Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. You were working for the Atlantic Gulf District? 

Mr. Dennis. If the record shows that—not 1950. I wasn’t elected 
until 1951. Before that time I was not receiving any salary. 
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’ 1 
about right ¢ 


Mr. Rice. I have here a copy of your Federal tax return which 
at for 1950 vou reported $1,200 income from the South At- 
nd Gulf District. 


JENNIS, L950 4 


Mr. Dennis. If it is on my income tax return, I guess that 1s cor- 


} 
4 


be wrong on the year. 
Mr. Rice. You have $1,200 from there. You were working for the 
il. You reported a total of S4.777 received from there, and a 


{ 


ul « i so.vld a vour total mecome, 
Mr. Dennis. What is it ? 
Mr. 1 


S5.9OT7 is vour total income for 1950. Does that sound 


~ 


. 


Ir. Dennis. Since that time I have amended that tax return. 

senator Pot rER. When cid you amend it ¢ 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t amend it up? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

When did that take place? 

S year. I don’t remember what month. 

Mr. Rice. There was an amended one for 1951 but not 1950. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You want to accept that statement ? 

Mr. Dennis. You say not 1950? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mir. Dennis. You said I didn’t amend L950 4 

Mr. Rice. No. 

Mr. Dennis. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. What was your total income then that you say you had 
9 


senator Porrer. 
7 ry’ - 
Mr. Dennis. Thi 


Mr. Dennis. I have $8,800. 

Mr. Zecpen. After amendment. 

Mr. Dennis. Yes; $8,800.01. 

Mr. Rice. Wi il does that consist oft 7? 

Mr. Dennis. General loneshore workers, $4,777.37, South Atlantic 
lf district, $1200. Excess taxes on W-2 form statement, FICA 


tax 
Mr. Rice. Mr. Zelden, can you help him? We are asking about 
mMecome, 


Mir. Dennis. Rental properties, $2,822.64. 

Senator Porrrr. That is rental property ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. Ye 

Mr. Rrer. Is this rent you received from property your own? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How much is that? 

Mir. Zetpen. No: that is not true. I think the witness is a little 
ed. I will be glad to submit it to the committee. 

Senator Porrer. Is that an amended tax form ? 

Mr. Zretpen. Yes. The return shows there was an additional 
64 added, of which, I believe, $1,375.68 included rental prop- 


erty. 


Mr. Rice. $1,800 was rental property ? 
Mr. Zetpen. $1,875. I believe, if my interpretation is correct, 


$1.446.96 was added as a nondeduction on previous traveling ex- 
penses deducted. 
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Mr. Rice. That is understandable. 

Mr. Zevpen. Making a total of $8,800. There is a note; it is pre- 
pared by Mr. Stanley, the CPA. 

Mr. Rice. How did that come about that that was revised, Mr. 
Dennis? Did Uncle Sam say something to you? 

Mr. Dennis. No. I got the idea in rental properties, that when 
you have upkeep and get somebody to keep them up for you, that 
you didn’t have to pay any income tax on that, until I cons sulted Mr. 
Stanley, who informed me different. 

Mr. Rice. Then you straightened it out by going in and report- 
ing your income on your rental property. What rental properties 
do you have, just generally speaking? 

Mr. Dennis. 1719 Flood Street, 2326 Flood and 2525 Caffin Street. 

Mr. Rice. What are those, lots or houses / 

Mr. Dennis. Houses. 

Mr. Rice. Income producing ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you acquire those in your own name or you and 
your wife? 

Mr. Dennis. They are all acquired in my name. 

Mr. Rice. Recently ? 

Mr. Dennis. Since—— 

Mr. Rice. Ten years? 

Mr. Dennis. Since I am in office. 

Mr. Rice. The property at 1719 Flood? 

Mr. Dennis. No, that was before I came in office. 

Senator Porrer. You still have that ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The property at 2318-20-22-24 Flood, 2 single houses, 
do you have that? 

Mr. age Yes. 

Mr. Rice. 2132 St. Bernard, that is your main house, sold in 1952 
for $4,000 ? 

Mr. Dennis. Wasn’t sold by me. 

Mr. Rice. You still have it ? 

Mr. Dennis. It was sold by Mrs. Dennis. It was Mrs. Dennis’ 
property. 

Mr. Rice. You have some property at 1565 North Miro Street? 

Mr. Dennis. No, sir. I explained that to you a while ago, about 
the property on North Miro. 

Mr. Rice. Sold that? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. For $15,000? 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t remember. I don’t know whether I paid thir- 
teen and sold it for thirteen five 

Mr. Rice. Bought for 13 and sold for 15. The property at 1541 
Benton and 5406 North Claiborne ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is the same piece of property. 

Mr. Rice. How about the property at 2525 and 252514 Caffin Street? 

Mr. Dennis. That is the same piece of property I just mentioned to 
you. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any interest in the Farmland Co., Inc. ? 

Mr. Dennis. Indeed not. 


$3274—58—pt. 2——13 
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Mr. Ricr. Did you ever have? 

Mr. Dennis. Never. 

Mr. Rice. How about Emma Dennis? Did she? 

Mr. Dennis. If Mrs. Dennis has property anywhere, she is holding 
out on me. I can truthfully say she doesn’t have any property any- 
where. 

Mr. Rice. How about Covington Street Tammany Land Co.? 

Mr. Dennis. Speaking of me? 

Mr. Rice. Emma Dennis. Does she have any property there? 

Mr. Dennis. You are not speaking of the Mrs. Dennis who is my 
wife. 

Mr. Rice. Anyhow, in 1950, after an amended report, you showed 
$8,800 in round figures as your income, of which $5,900 was salary, 
either from the local or from the international ? 

Mr. Dennis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have turned in your amended income and have sworn 
that that was your salary ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I have here what appears to be an application, appar- 
ently sworn to, in connection with the purchase of some property at 
1719 Flood, executed by you. 

Mr. Dennis. What is that? 

Mr. Rice. On May 16, 1950, do you recognize that as a copy of an 
application for an FHA loan on some property purchased by you? 

Mr. Dennis. No. I will tell you what that is. 

Mr. Rice. Before you tell me what it is, is this your signature down 
here ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. All right. Tell me what it is. 

Mr. Zetpen. Could we have a few minutes to look it over? 

Mr. Rice. Maybe I can help you. I will point to one place here 
in which it is indicated by the applicant, Dave Dennis, which is a 
warning here, written right next to the signature, “Any person who 
knowingly makes a false statement or a misrepresentation in this ap- 
plication shall be subject to a fine of not more than $3,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or both, under provisions of the 
United States Criminal Code.” TI will direct you to a notation as to 
present salary up here which indicates that you present salary is 
$1,200 per month. 

Mr. Dennis. I am trying to remember what this was for, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. It is an application for credit with the FHA financing 
program in ——— with the property you bought there on Flood 
Street. They insure the mortgage. They ‘ask you to give an account- 
ing of your iheoie ial condition. You apparently have made a state- 
ment that your monthly salary is $1,200, which over a 12-month period 
is far in excess of what you have indicated in your tax return. Appar- 
ently either that is in error or your tax return is in error. 

Mr. Dennis. I am trying to remember this application. It is my 
signature. I am trying to place it—what I was trying to borrow it 
for. I do those things. I borrow money when I don’t actually need 
it. I know what this was for now. This was for a fence I had put 
around the place back on Flood Street. I have been trying to think 
vhat it is for. 
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Mr. Rice. All right. You see that notation up there that your 
salary is $1,200 a month. 

Mr. Dennis. It is all coming back to me now. The gentleman who 
wrote this application up, I know him for quite some time, Mr. Hoover. 
As always, lam busy. He came home one evening and I was leaving. 
He said, “I am rei udy to put the fence up if you will sign the applica- 
tion for me.” I said, ‘ Fou give me the price. I trust you,” and I 
signed the application and went on about my business. 

Senator Porrer. Was Mr. Hoover with the finance company ? 

Mr. Zevppen. FHA. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to submit this for the record. 

Senator Porrer. It will be made part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Dennis. Mr. Rice. I do want to make this statement, and this 
statement can be borne out: that many, many times these ap plications 
are signed in blank form many, many times. That is how I signed 
that one. 

enator Porrer. I can say that any time you sign a blank appli- 
cation where you are si bject to a $3,000 penalty or a jail term, you 
are not a very frugal man. 

Mr. Dennis. When the man asked me to sign the application and 
said, “I can start putting the fence in tomorrow,” I signed the appli- 


cation and went on. Ithink it was late in the afternoon and I was on 
my way toa meeting. I can remember coming out of the yard when 


he caught up with me. 
Senator Porrrer. The committee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 
(A short recess was taken. ) 
Mr. Rice. We would like to call and see if Mr. Sere is in the room. 
Senator Porrer. You are the district attorney ? 


STATEMENT OF RAOUL SERE, ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Sere. I am assistant district attorney in charge of the investi- 
gation of waterfront operations. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Sere, our hearings are to be concluded as of 
now. Ihave to return to Washington this afternoon. You have been 
here, I assume, during most of the hearings? 

Mr. Sere. During the entire time. 

enator Porrrer. ‘There are some discrepancies that have developed 
concerning the financial arrangement of local 1419. The committee 
does not have the time nor the facility nor the prosecuting function 
to go behind the figures. We are making no claim as to whose figures 
are right, or whether either figure is right. We would like to turn 
over to you all of our data, exhibits, all material that we have collected 
for your use, if you think it advisable. 

Mr. Sere. On behalf of the district attorney, and, of course, our 
group, whic hi is Investigating the waterfront operation, we are grate- 
ful to the committee for this proffer and accept the ian and docu- 
ments. We shall continue to pursue our investigation that we com- 
menced about 90 days ago, and will keep i 1 close touch with Mr. 
Downey Rice and your subcommittee. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Sere, along that line, you have been attending the 
hearings and observing the situation here. I wonder if you could 
give the committee some indication as to whether you feel the material 
that have been brought out would lend itself to possible prosecution 
at the State level—I don’t know whether you want to characterize it 
in any way—but I would suggest to you that in New York we com- 
mended District Attorney Hogan, the State authority, for his vigor- 
ous prosecution in moving forward with the grand jury in the case of 
Joe Ryan and in the “gw aH: of funds. I wonder if you feel some 
of this material would _ eneficial to you if we turn it over to you? 

Mr. Sere. I want to say the material is very, very interesting from 
our standpoint, and certainly points to conditions that should be 
ton followed through by our group. It will require, as you 

ill well appreciate, a considerable amount of investigation. Natu- 
ike. if there has been any misuse of union funds that would, under 
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our State law, constitute a theft and necessarily we would prosecute 
for any such misuse of funds. We will vigorously follow up the 
Investigation. 

Senator Porrer. Thank you. Also, the Chair would like to state we 
are presenting or brin ving to the attention of - United States attor- 
ney the possibility of perjury on the part « Mr. Dennis. We are 
bringing to the attention ot the hi tern ul Re venue poss! bie ree xamil la- 
tion of Mr. Dennis’ tax position. 

The Chair would like to state that our investigation here in New 


Orleans has demonstrated bevond any hadow ota doubt that the port 
tf New ee ee f our best ports Wi iave received no indica- 
tion by the sh Ipping owners, | e ship] hg operators, the stevedore 
comp anies, that they have In any way been in collusion with elements 
which are not in th » publie i terest. There is no large-scale corrup- 


tion. There are no wanester or hoodlum activities that we have found 
in the port of New York. 

[ wish to state publicly that you people of New Orleans have every 
right in the world to be proud ot your port operation here. Your 
dock board ap parently has done a good job. It should be a source of 
civic pride, t he oper: ation of your \ aterfront here in New Orleans. 

The inform ition that was deve fia d concerning the two longshore- 
men’s unions is a matter of some concern. I have never yet gone into 
a union and heard of an initiation fee of $200 and a charge of 
percent of the earnings of themen. That is an internal matter. It is 
a matter for your own State district attorney's office to look into. 

| would like to Say, however, that you who are interested in 
organized labor can perform a better service for the men that you 
represent by not taking advantage of the men, to force them or lead 
them into making large sums payable to union funds or to union offi- 
cers, which is money that could be spent to better advantage in pro- 
viding the necessities of life for the men’s families. 

Also, particularly when many of these funds have been used to go 
into many unrel: ited activities, financed by the men who are doing the 
work, you men that are in the audience who are members of this local, 
take it upon yourselves to exert more leadership in your local so that 
the money that you earn, more of it can go for the support of your 
families. 

The committee has not endeavored, and we do not want to leave the 
impression, that we are opposed to the labor movement. Organized 


labor is here and here to stay. It isa oreat source of strenoth to our 
working men and women of this country. 
You have the organized labor group as a result of exploitation by 


employers at one time. Now, gentiemen, you have to be careful of 
the pendulum as it swings to see that you are not being exploited by 
some of your own labor leaders. 

The committee wishes to thank the many people in New Orleans who 
have worked with our committee. We wish to thank the United States 
marshal who has done an excellent job, and his de puty marshals, and 
to thank Judge Skelly Wright, whose court we are in today. He has 
been very kind in allowing us to use his court. We wish to thank the 
radio and television personnel, the city and local officials, and the 
Federal narcotics personnel, your dock board, and the many, many 
other officials here who have made our stay here not only pleasant, 
but aided in the efforts of our work. 
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Your hospitality is certainly in keeping with your reputation of 
being one of the most hospitable cities in the Nation. I hope we can 
come back, not on an investigation, but just to say hello and visit with 
you. Thank you. The session is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


Exuipit No. 1 


Introduced on page S34.) 


Ata Trial Term, Part I, of the Court of General Sessions of the County of New 
York, held at the Criminal Courts Building, in the Borough of Manhattan, City 
and County of New York, on the 16th day of June 1953 


Present: Hon. John A. Mullen, Judge. 


In the Matter of the Proceedina before the Fourth March 1958 Grand Jury of the 
Countu of New York entitled “The People of the State of New York against 
w0hn Doe.” Fourth Maych 1953 Grand Jury, New York County 


Lpon reading and filing the annexed affidavit of Downey Rice, Chief Counsel 
to the Investigating Subcommittee of the United States Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, duly verified June 11, 1953, and on the annexed 
eonsent of Frank S. Hogan, District Attorney of New York County, by Irving 
Sionim, Assistant District Attorney, dated June 16, 1953, and upon the minutes 
of the Fourth March 1953 Grand Jury of the County of New York in a proceeding 
entitled “The People of the State of New York against John Doe,” and it appear 
ing that it will be in the public interest to authorize the District Attorney of 
New York County to release a transcript of the said proceedings as to the testi 
mony of one David Dennis before the said Grand Jury on June 8, 1953, to the 
said Investigating Subcommittee of the said Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, it is now, on the application of the said Downey Rice, 

OrpDERED, that the District Attorney of New York County be and he hereby is 
authorized to release to the said Investigating Subcommittee of the said Senate 
Committee a transcript of the testimony of one David Dennis taken on June 3, 
155, in a proceeding entitled “The People of the State of New York against 
John Doe,” before ibe Fourth March 1953 Grand Jury of the County of New 
York, for examination and use by the said Investigating Subcommittee and the 
said Senate Committee in the course of and for the purposes of its investigation 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 41 agreed to by the United States Senate in the 
first session of the Eighty-Third Congress 

Enter, 

JOHN A. MULLEN, 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions. 


AFFIDAVIT 


District of Columbia, ss: 


Downey Rice, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am Chief Counsel to the Investigating Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. The United States Senate, 
in the first session of the Eighty-third Congress, on January 30, 1953, agreed to 
a resolution authorizing its Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of any and all matters within the jurisdiction of the said Com 
mittee and especially with respect to all matters pertaining to certain specified 
subjects, including maritime matters generally, and particularly port security 
and conditions at harbors, ports, and other waterfront facilities which may 
affect the national health, safety, and interest. 

Pursuant to such resolution, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce has commenced an investigation through a duly authorized Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

As Chief Counsel for the Investigating Subcommittee, I have learned that 
Honorable Frank S. Hogan, District Attorney of New York County and a grand 

ry in the Court of General Sessions have investigated financial transactions, the 

» of certain funds of the International Longshoremen’s Association, and the 

ment of certain fees and expenses by and to officials of the International 
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Longshoremen’s Association; that it has been recently publicly stated that the 
testimony of Dave A. Dennis, a vice president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and an official of local 1419 situated in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
would be taken. 

The Investigating Subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the United States Senate is actively conducting an inquiry into 
waterfront conditions in the New Orleans and Gulf Coast area in furtherance 
of the directive of Senate Resolution 41 and in that connection into the activities 
and financial affairs of the aforesaid Dave A. Dennis. Process has been served 
upon him requiring his appearance before the Senate subcommittee and it is 
believed that the public interest would be served if the minutes of the grand 
jury testimony of Dave A. Dennis could be made available for examination and 
use in this investigation and interrogation. 

Wherefore, I ask that an order be made and entered authorizing the District 
Attorney of New York County to make the said grand jury minutes available to 
the said Investigating Subcommittee and the said Senate Committee for exami- 
nation and use and for the purposes of the said investigation under said Senate 
Resolution 41. 

No previous application has been made for this or any similar order. 

Downey RIce. 

Sworn to before me this 11th day of June 1953. 

JOSEPHINE A. STERLING. 


Court OF GENERAL SESSIONS, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
CONSENT 


In the Matter of the Proceeding hefore the Fourth Vare h 1953 Grand Jury of 
the County of New York entitled, “The People of the State of New York against 
John Doe.” 

Fourth March 1953 Grand Jury, New York County 


The District Attorney of New York County hereby consents to the making 
and entering of the order applied for in the annexed affidavit of Downey Rice, 
Chief Counsel to the Investigating Subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The said David Dennis referred to in the annexed affidavit of Downey Rice 
testified in a proceeding before the Fourth March 1953 Grand Jury of the 
County of New York, entitled “The People of the State of New York against 
John Doe,” on June 3, 1953. A copy of these minutes is submitted with this 
application to the Court. 

It therefore appears in the public interest that an order should be made 
and entered maxing a transcript of the testimony of the said David Dennis in 
the above described grand jury proceeding on June 3, 1953, available to the 
said Subcommittee and the said Senate Committee for examination and use 
in and for the purposes of the said Senate investigation. 

Dated, New York, N. Y., June 16, 1953. 

FRANK S. HoGan, 
District Attorney, New York County 
By Irving Slonim, 
IrvVING SLONIM, 
Assistant District Attorney. 





EXHIBIT 2 


(Introduced on page 839.) 

Dave A. Dennis, called as a witness, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

By Mr. SLoNIM. 

Q. State your name and address?—A. My name is Dave A. Dennis, 2232 St. 
Bernard Avenue, New Orleans. 

Q. Are you a vice president of the International Longshoremen’s Union ?—A. 
Yes, I am. 

Q. When were you elected?—A. In July of 1951. 
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‘ 
Prior to that time had you held any office in the ILA International ?—A. No. 
Had you held any office in any ILA union A. Yes 





\ ere hi ocatle \ New Orle n 
When did you get that position?—A. I was first appointed in 1940 
Y¢ \ vou continued fr 1940" A. From 1940 to 1948 
And ther A. I served in another capacity in 1945 to 1946 
| what happened A. The I worked as a longshoreman from 1946 
{ vhen I was elected president 
| m 1948 on you have been president of that local?—A. Correct 
W he number of that local?—A,. 1419 
S e 1951 have you attended irious meetings of the executive council? 
I t 
HH there been any discussion as to whether or not Mr. Ryan was author 
e any moneys from the ILA to pay for premiums on his life insurance‘ 
t Tl kno of 
H attended any meetir n New York, in Washington, or any place 
9 months whe Mr. Ryan or any member of the executive board 
tement on the ibject relating to life insurance premiums A. If 
ake I think it wa n Washington or New Yo! 1 don’t remem 
nif hea 1 it 
W t did 4 he A. That metime I think in 1943, if I make no 
} wa 1951 EF 3 ike no mistake hat Mr. Ryan mentioned that 
Yes \ na report to the executive board or to the convention, I don’t 
nicl 
And what was » effect « that?—A. I just heard it Whatever action 
ken was tak ! { yming on the board 
I) Mr. R n eve e vou one fe 
\\ } \ In 1050 
W rhe Tie ror \. In 1950 we were having a « tification elec 
19 There was a defunct « nization there that had been taken over 
( 1 Party and the were trying to take mty of the water 
At that time, I contacted M Ryan in the summer of 1950, and he 
Ho much money did he give you?—A. Maybe $200—I mean $2,000, I 


When was this?—A. I think that was in 1950, in the summer of 1950, I 


In the summer of 1950 he e vou $2,000 twice and $1,000 \. No, that 
veen the summeé ( 1950 and the election that was held in October or 
} of LOO 

He ive you $2,000 twice and $1,000 once? A. Yes. 


And how did he give it to you‘ A. Cash 
Where did he give it to you?—A. Here in New York 
You came to New York?—A. Yes, I happened to be here. 


You came three different times to get it?—A. I passed through one time 
oO! nd one me I had bu iess here 
Give us the dates A. I can’t give you the dates I don’t know the 


You said you came through on your vacation. When was that?—A. In 


How much was it at that time?—A. $2,000 
Did we give hima receipt ‘ \ No, I didn’t 
When wa t that you were here on business?—A. I was here between 


nd October 

iow much did you get that time?—A. I don’t know whether it was 
) or $2.000 

When did you get the other amount?—A. Between July and October. 
Where did you get it?—A. Here in New York 

How did you happen to be here?—A. I made a special trip. 
On those occasions who paid for your expenses to come to New York?—A. I 


Out of your own pocket ? A. Yes 
The union didn’t pay for it?—A. Indeed not. 
And the ILA didn’t pay for it?—A. That is correct. 
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Q. Who was present when you got the money from Ryan?—A. Nobody but 
Joe Ryan and myself. 

Q. And where did vou get it?—A. In the office 

Q. And where did he get the cash from?—A. I don’t know where he got 
the cash from; he had it there in the office. 

Q. You were in the office with him, is that right?—A. Yes. 

q. And you told him what?—A. I spoke to him and told him about this 
election going on, and we were going to need some money to pay off people, 
that we couldn’t use the organization funds, because we would have to issue 
a check, and I knew it was a check, and I didn’t have any way I could handle 
ash money for the organization, and he said he would handle it, and he did 


l 


q®. And he just reached into his drawer and took out $2,000 and gave it to 
vou?—A. No, we were in the conference room. 

Q. Yes —A. And he left the conference room and where he went, I don’t 
know 

Q. How long was he gone?—A. Just a matter of minutes 

Q. And that happened on each of the three oeccasions?—A. No. One occasion 
I talked to him in the morning and went back in the evening and got the money. 

Q. Did he give you any reason why he couldn't give you the money then and 
there?—A. No. 

Q. He told you to come back ?—A. Yes 

Q. Where did you come back to?—A. His office 

Q. What time?—A. Oh, I don’t know, somewhere between 2 and 5 o'clock I 
guess, 

Q. Now, you are referring to what local at that time that had a certification. 
A. 1419 

Q. What was the balance in the treasury of 1419 at that time?—A. We had a 
of money. 

2. What was the approximate amount ?—A. I don’t know. 

J. In round figures A. I don’t know 

). Over a quarter of a million dollars?—A. No 

). Over $100,0002—A. I don’t know. We had enough money to pay that 
$5,000, but we handle all checks in our organization. There was no way for 
me to give this money to different persons without my issuing a check. 

Q. You could have issued a check for $5,000 to cash; couldn’t you?—A. I 
wouldn’t do that. 

Q. Why ?—A. I would have to explain to my membership what I did with the 
$5,000, and I didn’t want my membership to know what deal I was doing. 

Q. Why did you think Ryan could do it?—A. I heard in the 1943 convention 
that they had a special fund to fight communism, and knowing that we had the 
same kind of fight. 

Q. Actually, your union has much more money than the ILA.—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. What is your balance today, approximately ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You are the president; aren’t you?—A. But the secretary could give you 
that information more readily than I couid. 

Q. What is your approximate treasury today? Is it over a quarter of a 
million dollars?—A. In the overall we are worth over a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

Q. In the overall you are worth much more than a quarter of a million.— 
A. I don’t say “much more,” I say ‘in the overall.” 

Q. When you say overall, do you mean money ?—A. Union funds alone 

Q. The union funds alone?—A, Yes. 

Q. Let me ask you this: Did your local give any presents to Mr. Ryan?— 
A. I think it was last year or 1951, I don’t reeall. 

Q. Well, in 1952 didn’t your local give him a substantial gift?—A. We gave 
him a gift worth about $100 or $150, a desk set. 

Q. Didn’t you give him a watch?—A. No. 

@. Did you give him a thousand dollars in cash?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. I am positive 

Q. Did you give him a diamond ring of some kind?—A. The only thing we 
ever gave Mr. Ryan was this black onyx desk set That is all we ever gave him, 

Q. When was that?—A. I think it was last year in March. 

Q. Are you an organizer of the ILA?—A. No. 

Q. When you go to a convention does the ILA pay for expenses?—A. When I 
go to a convention? 

Q. When you go to an ILA convention who pays your expenses ?—A, I have only 
been to one convention. 
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Q. You said you were to the 1948 convention?—A. My local body paid that 

(). Who paid for the 1952 convention?—-A. My local body paid that. 

Q. When I was down to see you in New Orleans you didn’t want to tell me 
anything about any expenses, did you?—A. Repeat the question? 

Q. I spoke to you in New Orleans, didn’t I?—-A. Yes 

Q. Within the past month or so and I tried to ask you questions about whether 
vou had received any moneys from the ILA.—A, I beg your pardon, You neve 
attempted to ask any questions at all, as I recall when you came up the stairs 
with Mr. Sirignano, introduced yourself, I said, “I don’t know what is going 
on in New York,” and you said, “If you don’t know anything, vou can’t say 
anything.’ I said, “You will get my lawyer and see what he says.” 

Q. Didn't you say to me, in substance, at the time I wanted to ask you some 
tions and vou said you would answer any questions about your local but 
you would not answer any questions about the ILA and its affairs—A. No; I 


n't sav that 

Q. And then I said to you, “as vice president that surprises me,” you said 
you won't talk about the ILA without the advice of your lawyer.—aA. I didn't 
say that It is not what I said 

@. What did you say?—A. I said: Any question our district attorney wants 


to put to our local, I will answer, I said, but the ILA, I will speak from the 
records I brought vou into the office and I attempted to get the information 
from the records, and I called my attorney and he said, “Submit your answers 
in writing.” 

©. I said: I don’t see why you should refuse to cooperate and not answer 
my questions, because they couldn't affect you in any way, and your lawyer 
said something to the effect that they must affect some other person, and he 
said, “What do you want to do, make a stool pigeon out of Dennis?’—A. If he 
said that, I don’t know 

©. Then I said: “Is that the way you look at it?” And vou said, “My lawyer 
is doing the talking for me.” Is that about what took place?—A. I don’t think 
you are quoting it just right. I don’t remember that part of the conversation 
ata 

Q. Do you remember your lawyer mentioning the word “stool pigeon” ?—A. No 
I remember his saying, “Do you want Dave Dennis to help you put somebody 
in jail’ About the “stool pigeon” I didn’t hear it 

Q. All right. Do you know anyone named Dennis Pope?—A. Dennis Pope? 

Q. Yes A. No. Bear in mind, Mr. District Attorney, there are 3,500 men 
n the organization I am president of and I know, I guess, about a third of 
them by name. The rest of them I know by seeing them. 

(). Does the name mean anything to you?—A. Dennis Pope? 

QM. Yes: Dennis Pope or Pape—P-a-p-e —A. No. 

©. Where did you spend this money, this $5,000 that you say you got?—A 
During the election, giving it around to different people 

q. What kind of people?—A. Who could help us influence the election. 

(). I don’t understand what that means. In what way, when you say people 
who could help you influence the election, I don’t know what that means.—A. I 
mean men who are working at a craft, business agents of other locals who come 
in contact with men on the waterfront 

Q. Why would you have to pay cash to some business agent of another local 
to help you out?—A. Because we want to win the election. 

Q. Yes. You mean you had to influence them with this money ?—A. That is 
righ 

Q. Are they labor representatives who are there to work with you?—A. Not at 
the time 
Q. They weren't working against voun?—A. They weren’t against us, but they 
weren't working for us. They were just sitting down looking. 

Q. This wasn’t a competition \. It started out as a competition between 
the ILA and local 231, headed by a fellow by the name of J. B. Spencer, and with 
the money that Mr. Ryan gave us we were able to work around and knock this 
fellow off the ballot 

Q. In what way did you have to pay cash and use this $5,000? That is what 
we are trving to get from you You said vou got $5,000. Now, tell us how you 
spent it?—A. I can’t tell you for every dime I spent. I just told you 

Q. Whom did you give the money to?—A. To various people. 

Q. Give us the name of one man.—A. I can’t give vou the name of anybody 

Q. You say you spent $5,000 just a year and a half ago: right?—A. 1950 
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Q. Two years ago then, 24%) years ago then. You say you can’t give us the 
name of a single person to whom you gave the money?—A. I can’t recall 
everybody. 

Q. I am asking you one person.—A. Zack Banks. 

Q. Who is he?—A. At that time he was a member of 1419 

Q. How much money did you give him?—A. I don’t recall, but we gave him. 

Q. $10, $507—A. I don’t recall. When you are at an election like that, you 
don't keep a record of how much money you give; you are trying to win an 
election. 

Q. Why did you give him the money ?—A. He was around the polls on the day 
of the election. But Spencer was knocked off ballot. 

Q. Yes.—A. And, of course, some weeks prior to that we gave some money. 
How much I gave him, I don’t know. We gave other people money. We gave 
some money to people in the Government service to help us. I am not going to 
name them, because I don’t know them 

Q. In what way ?—A. To help us win the election. 

q. You mean you don’t know to whom you gave the money in the Govern- 
ment?—A. That's right. 

Q. How do you expect the grand jury to believe that?—A. I don’t think I 
should come in and incriminate somebody else. I don’t know the name. 

Q. You have no right to determine who or why. You understand you are here 
before this grand jury and the grand jury is asking you certain questions. If 
you want to be taken before the judge on contempt, you can go right ahead.— 
A. I don’t recall. 

Q. In other words, it is your testimony that you cannot recall a single person 
to whom you gave money except Zacharia Banks?—A. By name. There are some 
persons who were brought to me by friends of mine in the political world who said 
they could help. 

q). Give us a description of what this election was about.—A. Mr. District 
Attorney, you know what a certification election is. 

Q. The stenographer’s record doesn’t show it.—A. We were coming up for a 
bargaining agent for the men on the waterfront, and it is called a certification 
by the NLRB, and of course we won the election, the net result of what we were 
bothered about. 

Q. It was a certification of an election involving whom ?—A. 1419. 

Q. 1419 applied to have the NLRB A. 1419 did not apply, somebody else 
applied. 

Q. Who applied ?—A. 23 

Q. 231 applied te the NLRB to have itself certified as bargaining agent instead 
of 1419.—A. That is right. 

Q. And of course there had to be a vote amongst the longshoremen.—A. Yes. 

@. And when the vote was taken, was there an election?—A. Certainly there 
was an election. 

Q. And what was the final result, approximately ?—A. I don’t recall. 

Q. Approximately how much was the vote on the other side?—A. They were 
completely off the ballot. By the time the election came off, there was nobody 
on the ballot ; the only persons on the ballot was 1419 and 1418. 

Q. So your organization won substantially ?—A. Correct. 

Q. Unanimously ?—A. Not unanimously. 

Q. And you say that, in order to accomplish that, your local which had a 
tremendous treasury had to come up to Joe Ryan and get $5,000 in cash from 
him.—A. Repeat the question? 

Q. You say that, in order to accomplish that, you had to come up and see Joe 
Ryan to get $5,000 in cash from him, to defeat this objective.—A. I said the reason 
why we did that, because we are an organization, every dime we spend except the 
petty cash where we keep $25, is spent by checks; and there are certain persons 
who would help us, as I am told, wouldn’t accept checks, they wanted cash 
money. We had no way of giving them cash money. So, knowing that President 
Ryan had this money for the purpose that we were fighting in New Orleans, I 
approached him, and that is what happened. 

You never reimbursed the ILA for this money in any way.—A. Not I. 
Do you intend to?—A. It is not ILA money. 

Whose money is it?—A. The money came out of the journal account 
Who owns that money ?—A. President Ryan does. 

Not the ILA?—A. No. 

That money does not belong to the ILA?-—A. No. 


© 
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By Mr. SrrIGgNANo: 
Q. Have you ever seen a check in payment of an advertisement ?—A. No 
By Mr. SLONIM: 


Q. Do you know that the checks are all made payable in the name of the 
International Lon horemen’s Association? A. I don’t know 
Q. That is checks that are paid in by the people who purchase the advertise 


2 
t \ I really wouldn kno I have never seen the checks 
You a ving that you came up to Joe Ryan and you got Joe Ryan to 
ou a t of OO?—A. I am not saying that I said I came up to Joe 
ivan t t the y for the express purpose of fighting Communists in New 
() 
(). You are saying that you came and asked him for money, because it is his 
l he can do anything he wants with it as he pleases.—A. Correct 
(). You say tl l d ked Joe Ryan to give you $5,000 what you 
i | fund uu ivy he gave it to you A. The mone Vy was there 
I purpost 
() vi y I it he ¢ e you tl money al 1e didn’t ask you for any reason, 
sk you to pay it ba \. That is righ 
(), And you have never paid it back?—A. That is right 
(). And you say you will not tell us the name?—A, No; I didn’t say that 
Q. You say you cannot tell us the name \. I didn’t say that either. 
©. la kil vou A. I gave vou one name 
( Ta ng you for the other \. In fact, one man is dead 
Q. Whi \. Tom Hill, a politician, who came to me who called me and I 
wel er to his home and there he mentioned names, mentioned people who 
help me, but I didn’t keep the names. When they came over, they said: 
Mr. [Hill sent me (nd I gave them some money 
Q. And you handed out the cash?—A. Yes 
(), And that is your version of how you spent the money ?—A. I think it helped 
tremendously 
(). Hlave vou ever heard Mr. Ryan explain anywhere what he did with all 
th oney from the ILA journal account?—A. Yes, 
Q. Wher \. In our meeting in New York sometime in December, if I am 
ken 
(). January‘ A. January 
(). 1953?—A. In New York? 
(>. We I am asking you A. I thought it was in December; it may have 
t nin January 
QM. You think it was in December 1952‘ \. I think it was 


(). In New York?—A,. I heard he gave an explanation as to various things 
he had done with the money. 
Q. What was his explanation?—A. That he had to use some of the money to 
in automobile. 
q. Yes \. He had used some of the money for golf membership, and I think 
r} iebody and bought a few shirts for somebody 
(). Did he say whom he bought the shirts for?—A. I don’t reeall 


Q. Did he say that he bought shirts for himself A, I don’t know whether he 
said for himself or not 
@. Did he say whether he paid for his own doctor bills A. That may have 


(). Did he say that he paid real-estate taxes for his own house?—A. He said 
something about a gas bill Ile may have said something about taxes 
Q. Did he talk about these life-insurance premiums—A,. Yes 
Q. What did he say about that A. He said—of course, that is before I came 

the board. 

Q. No; what did he say in December 1952?—A. What he was saying happened 
‘fore I came on the board 

Q. What did he say?—A. He said his life was threatened and he thought it 
was necessary to take out life insurance and he didn’t have the money. Every- 
bod agreed that what he done was the proper thing to do, knowing that his 
life was at stake, and that he wanted to leave something for his family. 

Q. He didn’t say that the executive board had approved these life-insurance 
premiums He simply said that this happened and that is why he took and 
spent the money and now he is telling the board about it——A. That is the first 
time I heard about it. 

Q. Is that what he said to you, that is what I am asking.—A, I just told you 
what he said 
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Q. I want to get it clear. Did he tell you that that was why he had taken 
the money, because he had been threatened, and he decided to take out life 
insurance policies? 

Q. Or did he say that the executive board had authorized it. What did he 
say?—A. The executive board did not have to authorize it—that expenditure 

Q. Why ?—A. Because the records back in 1948 and 1951, he could do what 
he chose to do with the money, so the executive board didn’t have to approve, 
as I see it. 

Q. Whut did he say to you in December or January of 1952 or 1953 when he 
spoke? Did he ever say in your presence in the past the executive board had 
authorized it’—A. No. He just began mentioning things that he paid out of the 
journal account, not for us to approve or disapprove 


By Mr. SIRIGNANO: 


Q. Did he say what he intended to do with the money he used on golf 
clubs ?—A. What? 


By Mr. SLonIM: 


Q. He said that he spent this money.—A. Yes. 

Q. And what did he say?—A. He said that he spent it 

Q. You said it was all right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And everybody else said that it was all right.—A,. Everybody that was 
around the table did. 

Q. Did he say that he put the money back?——A. He said he put some moneys 
back. Now, what money it was specifically, I don’t know. 

Q. In other words, he stood up at this board meeting and he said: Some of 
these moneys, I spent in this way or in this way, referring to golf clubs or life 
insurance policies, and some of this money I put back.—-A. He mentioned 
some he put back, but I don’t know what specific items 

Q. Did he mention specifically about taking money from the ILA journal 
account to pay for an accident to his car?—A. I told you something about a car 

Q. Did he tell you what he did with the checks he got from the insurance 
company ?—A. Checks that he got from the insurance company? 

Q. Tell me again, what did he say happened?—A. He may have done something 
about insurance. 

Q. Yes.-—A. When this meeting was going on, from time to time I would go 
to get water. You are in conversation with somebody. You don’t hear every- 
thing that is going on. 

Q. Did he say what he did with the rest of the money from the journal 
account outside of those special expenditures?—A. He spent this money all 
around the country, as I understand it. Some in Florida, some in Chicago, some 
on the west coast. 

Q. Whom did he say he spent it on, on the west coast?—A. I think he said 
Collins. I know at one time, that is before I came on the board, the committee 
went out, the former president of the particular organization. 

Q. How about recent years?—A. Did he say what he did with the money 
the last 5 or 6 years?—A. Except what I said just now. 

Q. In other words, he never made any accounting to you?—A. He didn't 
have to. 

Q. I didn’t ask you that; did I1?—A. Well, I am saying— 

Q. No, answer the question, Mr. Dennis. Did he ever say what he did with 
the rest of the money?—A. Mr. District Attorney, I am not used to being yelled 
at, please. 

Q. Answer the question then. We will get along fine—A. Then don’t yell at 
me, please. 

Q. I am not used to have witnesses answer questions that I don’t put to 
them.—A. What is the question? 

Q. And did he ever tell the board in your presence what he did with the 
balance of the money in the last 5 or 6 years, the net proceeds of the journal 
account ?—A. The same thing he did in prior years, he did the last 5 or 6 years. 

Q. Is that what he said?—A. Yes. 

Q. He told you, in other words, that he had spent the money from this journal 
account to fight off communism in these various areas; is that correct ?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. Is there anything else you know about this subject?—A. No. 

Q. Does that cover your full knowledge on the subject of the journal! »ccount? 
A. I think it does. 
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Q. Couldn’t Ryan have given you a check for this money you said you got 
from Ryan which you could have cashed?—A. I don’t think it was necessary for 
him to give me a check. He could give me cash. Why give me a check? It 
wasn’t international money as such 

Q. There is no question in your mind that this occurred in that period between 
July and October cf 1950?—A,. That is right. 

Q. That is the only time you ever got any money from him?—A. That is the 
only time I recall. 


By Mr. SrrtgNaNno: 


Q. You made no record of that?—A. I didn’t have to 


Q. The question is, you didn’t make any record.—A. No. 
Q. In your books A. That is right 


by Mr. SLoNIM: 


Q. Do you'know of any instance in the last 6 years where anybody else got 


any money from Mr. Ryan A. I heard him say, but from personal knowledge, 
ho 

«). You heard whom say?—A. I heard Emmet say 

QM. Who is Emmet?—A. Mr. Townsend 


q). What money did did you hear he got?—A. Money for Porto Rico and money 
to be spent in Florida 
«). Who else? When did you hear this, recently?—A. In our board meeting in 
New York either in December or January 

). Emmet said where he had spent the money?—A, No. 
(). Did he say where or how or who?—A,. No 
; od Ise A. Walton 
q. What did he say about how much money he got?-—A. It is either Walton 
on’t get me to say Walton—either Walton or Cullen, 
Q. What did he say?—A. That Ryan gave him money to spend. How much 
I didn’t hear him say 

(). Did he say it was a lot or a little?—-A. I don’t recall. 
Q. Anybody else?—A. There may be others that I heard say, just in passing 
I didn’t pay it any particular attention. 
Q. What was the occasion for this?—A. Well, they were holding an election 
in some of these areas where they had a fight with the Communist Party. 

Q. What was the occasion for their saying this in your presence?—A. You 
know, fellows getting around talking what happened. 

Q. Was this at a formal meeting?—A. No; this was at an informal meeting. 
This transpired after the executive board meeting. 
Q. Was there anybody that said they never got any money?—A, I didn’t hear 
anybody say they didn’t get any. 

Q. The only ones you remember are the ones that you mentioned?—A. Yes 

q). Did you ever hear Mr. Jones say that he didn’t get any money ?—A. No. 

Q. Or Mr. Donovan?—A. No 

Q. Or Mr. Collins, from the west coast—is that his name?—A. No. 

@. How about the man from Nova Scotia—Sullivan?—A. I don’t know too 
much about Sullivan 

(). Has he been very active in the last few years or has he been sick?—A. He 
has been sick. 

q. The long?—A. I don’t know When I came on the board, I understood 
that he had some ailment 

(), You never saw him?—A. Oh, yes; I know him. 

Q. That is what I am asking you; has he been active?—A. He has been attend- 
ing several board meetings that I have been at 


(). Just to digress for a moment on another subject entirely for a minute: How 
do they load the trucks from the docks in New Orleans; in other words, do they 
have public loaders?—A. No. 

©. How does that work ?—A. 1419 and 1418, sister locals, take the freight off 
the wharf and put it in a ship or take it off the ship and place it on the wharf, and 
then we have another union called the car unloaders, and they take it off the 
what 

Q. How about on the trucks?—A. They have helpers on the trucks with the 
driver 

(). And the truckdriver and the helper take care of that?—A. The only man 
that has anything to do with it from the union is the clerk. 
@. The checker ?7—A. The checker 


lv ¢ 
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Q. And what about if the cargo is heavy cargo?—-A. We have service drivers 
who have equipment. 

Q. You mean trucking companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, if you wanted to get heavy freight onto the truck, you were 
hiring a truck that would have that kind of equipment?—A. If the trucking com- 
pany didn’t have it itself. 

Q. Yes. Now, how about the hiring of the workers? How are they hired down 
there, the longshoremen?—A., I don’t know if I understand you. 

Q. In other words, up here they have a shapeup.—A. We have a shapeup down 
there. 

Q. Tell us how it works.—A. Down there we go to the foot of Canal Street, 
that is the main street, and the foreman comes out and he picks John Doe. 

Q. Who is the foreman? Does he work for the company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he a member of the ILA?—A. Sometimes he is and sometimes he is not. 
Then the most are hired. 


4 Q. How does he pick them? You mean he comes down for a company ?—A. And 
he has two gangs. Most of the foremen have their regular gangs already. 
Q. In other words, the foreman has 10 gangs.—A. He won’t have 10 gangs. 
« Q. Two gangs, that he will usually have?—A. Yes. 
> Q. So we will call him gang boss or gang foreman.—A. No, the foreman—just 


let me put it in my own words. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. The foreman will call out the names of the men. If they are 
not there, then he will tell the derrick man or the winch runner: We go to such- 
and-such a place. If he doesn’t come, pick up another man 

Q. Allright. Then the casual labor is pulled out by the foreman, picking them 
out from the men standing around.—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is it your statement that in December of this last year, or January, the 
executive board approved or authorized Ryan to spend the money for golf clubs, 
and so forth?—A., I didn’t say that. 

Q. Please tell us what you did say?—A. I said in that meeting that President 
Ryan made a report. 

Q. Yes.—A. And told us what had happened, not that we approved or dis 
approved. He just told us that—we all assumed that the money that he spent 
for is—to our knowledge, it was spent because we thought it would benefit the 
ILA. 

Q. Didn’t he indicate to you that when he joined the country club that he 
was short of money and he put it back later from his own personal fund?—A 
I told you some time ago that he said there was some fund he replaced. What it 
was I don’t know, but it was a large sum of money. It was several hundred 
dollars that he replaced. 

@. In other words, there were some items that he admitted to you that he 
didn’t have the right to use the money; is that right?——-A. No, he just said that he 
placed the money back. 

Q. When you got this $5,000 from Mr. Ryan in 1950, as you say, nobody else 
was present; right?—A. Right. 

Q. Did you tell anybody else about this at the time down in New Orleans?—A. 
I told the executive vice president—the vice president of my organization about 


it 
Q. What is his name?—A,. Henry. 
6 Q. Henry?—A. Yes. 


> Q. What did you tell him?—A. Oh, I said: “Well, some of our worries are 
over.” He said: ‘What is is?’ I said: “You know, we have been thinking about 
how we could fix up some of these people and now Ryan is going to help us. 
) He said: “Good.” 
Q. And that is all. Nobody else knew about it except you and Henry and 
Joe Ryan; is that right?—A. That is correct. 
Q. You didn’t tell anybody else?—A. No 
Q. No record was made of it in any way?—A. No record was made 
Q. The money didn’t go into any bank account A. That is correct. 


By Mr. SIrIGNANO: 


Q. Did you tell Henry you got $5,000?—A I don’t know whether I told him 


the exact amount, but I told him that President Ryan is going to help us out 

Q. With money? A. Yes. Well, t the time when I first told it to Henry, 
I didn’t know it was going to be $5,000 myself 

Q. After you got the money, di ou tell him that you got so much money 


from him?—A. I don’t know if I did 
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By Mr. SLoniImM: 


Q. Did you ask Ryan for money on any other occasion?—A. No. 


(). You are absolutely positive? 


You are testifying under oath that to your 


knowledge the locals in New Orleans area or your local or people connected 
with the ILA did not give Ryan a gift of $1,000 as a present in 1951 or 1952?—A. 
I don’t deny. I said I don’t know anything about it. 

(9. Do you know when Ryan’s birthday is?—A. Sometime in May 


«() 
$1,000 in cash?—A. That is correct. 


You say you didn’t give him a gift involving an expensive watch and maybe 


(). And you have no knowledge of it?—A. No knowledge of it 


Q. Or giving him some kind of 


(Witness excused. ) 


diamond ring A. No The only thing I 


n my local was this onyx desk set. 
Stonim. All right, O. K., Mr. Dennis. 











